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SHORT LINES 





St. Louis and New York.......... 1954 miles 
Chicago and New York... ...... 908 miles 
Cincinnati and New YorkE........ 761 miles 
St. Louis and Pittsburgh......... 614 miles 
Chicago and Pittsburgh ........... 468 miles 
Cincinnati and Pittsburgh........ 311 miles 
Pittsburgh and New York...... 440 miles 
St. Louis and Columbua............ 423 miles 
Chicago and Columbus............. 315 miles 
Cincinnati and Columbus. 120 miles 
Chicago and Louisville............ 305 miles 
Chicago and Cincinnati............ 300 miles 
St. Louis and Indianapolis...... 242 miles 
Chicago and Indianapolis......... 195 miles 


Freguent Daily Through Service 


Between the above named Cities 
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G. W. 


SAMUEL MOODY, General Passenger Agent, - 


BUCK, General Agent, 40 Powell St., - 
KOLLOCEK, District Agent, 122 Third St., - 
HARBAUGH, Traveling Passenger Agent, 
VAN HORN, District Passenger Agent, 
BAIRD, Traveling Passenger Agent, 
KIMBALL, Assistant General sineeeneaed Agent, Chicago, IIl. 
GEO. T. HULL, District Agent, - - 
M. CHESBROUGH, General Passenger saat . 


FOR PARTICULAR INFORMATION ADDRESS 


Either of the following named Agents 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Portland, Ore. 
- Seattle, Wash. 
- Los Angeles, Cal. 
- San Antonio, Texas. 


Denver, Col. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
WEEDON, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Cincinnati, O. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COLIN STUDDS, Eastern Passenger Agent, 


No. 263 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


“The Standard Railroad of America” 
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This Bureau is established for the purpose of furnishing information to prospective 
travelers. Sunset Magazine by reason of its close relations with railroad and 
steamship companies occupies a very favorable position, enabling it to obtain at 
first hand accurate data. 

We plan to make this the most complete bureau of its kind in the country. We 
will furnish information about any part of the world, telling you how to get there, what 
the cost will be, what the hotel accommodations and rates are, and will send 
you descriptive books, maps and folders—in fact, all the information our great 
facilities enable us to give. 

No advertisement will be permitted herein the reliability of which has not first 
been determined. We will be glad to furnish full information about any advertisement 
appearing in this department. 


NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 
ells Fargo Building, ice 600 Spring Street, 
Portland, Oregon 213 Bacon Block Los Angeles 


HOME OFFICE: FLOOD BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 











HOTEL ST. FRANCIS iy ae 
SAN FRANCISCO LIFE AND COLOR 





THE FARTHEST ADVANCE OF 
SCIENCE IN HOTEL SERVICE 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
RATES $2 A DAY AND UP 
JAMES WOODS, Manager 
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FAIRMONT HOTEL 


SAN FRANCISCO 


“SCENIC HOTEL 
of the WORLD” 


@ Satisfies every 
wish of the most 
fastidious travel- 
er. 


@ Superbly situated—overlooking the bay and the city. @ Only five minutes by street 
car from the ferry and business centers. @] Accommodations for 1000 guests. Every room 
with bath. @ No inside rooms. European plan. 
RATES---Single rooms with bath, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00, $5.00, $6.00, $7,00, $8.00, $10.00 Suites $10.00 upward. 
Write for illustrated lhterature 


MANAGEMENT WORLD FAMOUS PALACE HOTEL COMPANY 



































The Hotel Argonaut 


Society of California Pioneers Bldg. 





Located in the heart of San Francisco; 400 rooms, 200 
with baths connected. 
American Plan, $3.00 per Day and Up 
European Plan, $1.00 per Day and Up 











EUROPEAN PLAN 


A STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL For reservation and information address 
Ellis Street, between Powell and Mason, San Francisco, California EDWARD ROLKINS, Manager 
The Hotel Holland Co., Proprietors E. L. Young, Manager Fourth near Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Stopover privileges allowed on all through Railroad Tickets at 


HOTEL DEL MONTE 


THREE HOURS RIDE 


FROM SAN 


FRANCISCO 


California’s Finest Winter Resort 


Situated in its own intensely cultivated park of 126 acres 
delights of the World’s finest mountain and seaside resorts. 
i bathing, ete., every day. 


cuisine and service. Golf, tennis, motoring, 


in the pine forests on Monterey bay—Combines the 
Perfect climate, magnificent scenery; superb 
Special weekly and monthly rates. 


Full illustrated information on request. 


Address, H. R. WARNER, Manager 























m@® 1 Ee L 
MAN X 


Powell Street at O’Farrell 
SAN FRANCISCO 


The core of the city, within a 

few minutes walk of the railroad | 
offices, the retail and _ wholesale | 
districts. 


The Manx offers every convenience 
and comfort characteristic of Amer- 
ica’s newest and best hotels. 300 
rooms, each connecting with bath. 
Rooms $1.50 up. 


Breakfast 50c; Luncheon 50c; Dinner 
$1.00; Sundays and Holidays $1.25. 
Chef—Emil Burgemeister, sous chef 
to the renowned Bailly of the Hotel 
Ritz, Paris and latterly of the St. 
Regis, New York. 


N. M. KELLAR, Manager 





Hotel Hamlin 


337 Eppy STREET | 
San FrRANcisco, CALIFORNIA 


A fire-proof down-town hotel. | 
One hundred and fifty finely fur- 
nished rooms and fifty baths; steam | 4h 
heat; hot water, and phones in every 
room. Rates from $1.00 up. | 











HOTEL WOODWARD 
FIREPROOF FAMILY 
HOTEL 





American or European. 
Convenient to Theaters 
and Shopping District. 

rite for rates, reser- 
vations and booklet 


HOTEL WOODWARD 


421 West Eighth Street 
Los Angeles, California 


Guy K. Woodward- D. O'Donnel 

















WOULD you like to be one of 20 young ladies 
who will be given a FREE TRIP EAST taking in 
Washington, D. C., and the inauguration in 
March; Philadelphia, New York, Niagara Falls, 
Chicago. Personally conducted and all expenses 
paid. Write for gorstemars to SUNSET TRAVEL 
CLUB, 16 Flood Bldg.,San Francisco, California. 
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“The Glenwood,” at Riverside 


SUNSET TRAVEL BUREAU OF 





ELBERT HUBBARD, writing of The Glenwood recently said, ‘Its 


mission is to serve mankind and benefit humanity. 


Everywhere we 


find quiet courtesy and good cheer and loving attention.” 
A hotel typically Californian in architecture, environment and atmos- 
phere. For illustrated literature address The Glenwood at Riverside, Cal. 


INFORMATION 


CALIFORNIA’S 
MISSION INN 























The. 


Pacific Grand Hotel 


Centrally located, opposite S. P. Offices 


Ellis Street, San Francisco 





European Plan with ‘‘Special’’ Cafe Facil- 
ities. Specially adapted to Country and 
Family Visitors. 


C. W. BARKER, MANAGER 














“The House with a Location” 


Hotel Savoy 


Van Ness Ave., cor. Ellis St. 


San Francisco 














For Further Information, Address 


MRS. W. F. MORRIS 
Telegraph Ave. and Durant St. 


BERKELEY 


HOTEL 


RATES PER DAY: 
European Plan, 
American Plan, $2.50 to $10.00 


CARLTON 


A First-Class Family Hotel 





$1.50 to $6.00 


CALIFORNIA 
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THE HOTEL AT BYKON 

Write manager at Byron Hot Springs Hotel or inquire of any 
S. P. Agent or Peck-Judah Co., 789 Market St., San Francisco, or 
553 South Spring St., Los Angeles. 


Two and 
one-half hours 
from 


San Francisco 


One of the world’s 
most curative Springs. 
One of America’s most 


comfortable 
and refined 
hostelries 











SEATTLE 





4 
“Twelve Stories of 
Solid Comfort” 


Building concrete, steel and 
marble. 

Located most fashionable 
shopping district. 

210 rooms, 135 baths. 

Library and bound magazines 
in reading rooms for guests. 

Most refined hostelry in Seattle. 

Absolutely fireproof. 

English Grill. 


Rates $1.00 up 








LAKESIDE INN 


One hour from San Diego by the Cuya- 
maca Railroad or by automobile over 
beautiful drive. Lakeside has more nat- 
ural attractions than any resort in the 
West. Its famous mineral waters have 
curative properties for those who are jll, 
and a tonic for those who are well 





Fishing and shooting on its own lake, 
in season. Lake encircled by the only 
two-mile auto track in the United States. 
The climate permits it to be an all-year- 
round resort. Added to these attrac 
are golf, tennis, riding and driving 








The hotel is picturesquely situated, surrounded by flowers and green 
fields; the service is excellent and the cuisine beyond criticism 
Illustrated booklet free 


LAKESIDE !tNN 


Lakeside, San Diego County, California 





Saint Joseph Sanitarium 
and Old People’s Home 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy, and designed to accommodate persons 
who wish rest or medical treatment Has a hospital department, operating 
room and every convenience for surgery. All nursing done by the Sisters 
and competent trained nurses Patients may have choice of physicians 
Electric elevator and modern conveniences Large grounds, ideal location 
and perfect climate 


SEND For Descriptive Boox.iet to SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


ADAMS Hotel 


EIGHTEENTH AT DENVER, COLO. 


WELTON STREET 
Excellent location. Accommodations 
Rates moderate. 


European Plan. 
cannot be excelled. 


MEL S. WRIGHT, Pres. and General Manager 


PARAISO 
HOT SPRINGS 


Grandest and most accessible of all year 
round resorts. Mildest winters in Cali- 
fornia. Only hot soda, iron and sulphur 
Baths in California. Guaranteed to cure 
rheumatism and all stomach troubles. 
Expert masseurs. $12.00to$16.00 per week. 
Baths free. Take “Coaster” arriving at 
Springs at 1.30 pm. Waters awarded First 
Prize at St. Louis Exposition. 








WHITWELL 
HOSPITAL 


AND SANITARIUM 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 

















The best equipped hospital in the southwest 
for medical and surgical cases. The dry air and 
perpetual sunshine of this region are world 
famous for nervous and rheumatic conditions 
and all throat affections. 


Hobart P. Shattuck, M. D., Superintendent 


TUCSON ARIZONA 
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New Perkins Hotel 


Opened June Ist, 1908. PORTLAND, OREGON 


In Heart of Business and Shopping District 


ir Planned for accommodation of discerning public. Exquisitely furnished. 
All modern conveniences. Sample rooms. Rooms with bath en suite and 
single. Cafe and Grill. Excellent cuisine. Music. Bus meets all trains. 


es EUROPEAN PLAN 
) RATES: $1.00 and up With Bath, $2.00 and up 


WARREN SWETLAND, Manager 






























| 
RICHARDSON MINERAL SPRINGS | ¥ he Lyanmoore 


PORTLAND’S NEW HOTEL 


475 WASHINGTON 
Cor. 14th, opp. Heilig Theater 





Open the entire year. Steam and 
Mineral baths every day. In the foot- 
hills of the Sierras, ten miles from Chico. 
Cures rheumatism, malaria, all stomach, 
liver, kidney, and skin diseases, and 
| nervous troubles. Montgomery water 
unexcelled for kidney trouble. Stage 
daily except Sundays. Long distance 
telephone. Rates reasonable. Address, 


J. H. RICHARDSON 
reer ee ae ee 





European Plan—$ 1 and Up 





Bus Meets All Trains 
DAN J. MOORE, Prop. 

















HOTEL MOORE—Clatsop Beach, Seaside, Ore.—Open 
CALIFORNIA | all year. For information apply at THE DANMOORE 




























FOR TRAVEL COMFORT 
TRAveL BY °° FHE KATY” 


Through personally conducted tourist sleepers San Francisco and Los Angeles to Fort 
Worth, Dallas, St. Louis and intermediate points, also through standard sleepers connect- 
ing at San Antonio for Oklahoma, Shreve- 
port, Memphis, Kansas City and St. Louis. 
For information inquire at any office of 
the Southern Pacific Company. 


N@ SAN 
FRANCISCO 


FORT 
©). WORTH @ 
k. | at 
ANGELES @) 
ELPASO DALLAS 
O 


SA 
ANTONIO 








A, LOUIS 


PARSONS @ 





“A x 
\ cf ei 


W. S. ST. GEORGE JOS. McILROY 
—_ GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT © _op_ PACIFIC COAST PASSENGER AGENT 
518 WAINRIGHT BUILDING ROOM 15, FLOOD BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS, MO. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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Hotel Alexandria 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


In Safety,Service and Sanitation 
has taken its place among the 


World’s Best Hotels. 


Alexandria Hotel Co. 


a Te A. C. — Pres. 
‘ + hit , Vice- ident * 
eth Ri Bihneteatnl Paber ine 








LS 


The Arlington Hotel at Santa Barbara, Cal. 


Re-opened October 15th. A large sum has been recently spent on improvements. A first-class 
Commercial and Tourist Hotel. Where moderate prices prevail. American plan—rooms single 
or en suite, with or without private bath. For rates and booklet, write to 


H. D. CLARK, Manager, Santa Barbara, California 





Also DECATUR HOTEL in beautiful Ocean Park, California. Fronting di- 
rectly on the Beach 


B. SILLOWAY, Manager CLARK & SILLOWAY, Proprietors 


Mt. Tamalpais 














»-.OVER.. 


“The Crookedest Railroad in the World” 


is a trip no visitor to San Francisco can overlook 
and one that no native Californian interested 
in scenic effects, or the geography of this part 
of the country should fail to take. 





The Trp to Mt. Tamalpais Consists of 


a boat ride along the wharves and shipping of San Francisco; a sail across the 
Golden Gate, the entrance to the Golden West; an electric car ride, third rail 
system, along the shore of the bay; a railroad ride through the big redwood 
trees of Mill Valley; the mountain railway trip, not a cog road and no steep 
inclines; an unsurpassed panorama of mountains, valleys and ocean. You see 
it all from Mt. Tamalpais and want to go again. 


For full information inquire at any railroad passenger office or 


Peck-Judah Co. Ticket Office Mt. Tamalpais Railway Co. 
ey, 


553 South Spring Street, Los Angeles Sausalito Ferry Mill Va Marin County 
789 Market Street, San Francisco San Francisco California 
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IN THE HEART OF 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Hotel Lankershim 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


RATES: $1.00 and Up 
With Bath $1.50 Up 


First-Class and Strictly Modern. Free Auto Bus Meets All Trains 




















= The Gateway 
| New Orleans ("5.02 
a sippi. The great city of the great South. 
The largest cotton, rice and sugar market in 
the world. The most popular winter re- 
) sort in America. Continuous horse racing, 
golf links, hunting and fishing. Comfort, 

) health, pleasure. Eleven theaters. 


NEW ST. CHARLES HOTEL 


Modern, fireproof, first class, Accommodating one 
thousand guests. Turkish, Russian, Roman, Electric and 
Plain Baths. Luxurious Sun Baths and Palm Garden. 


A. R. BLAKELY & COMPANY LIMITED, PROPRIETORS 




































PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS 


Write for illustrated booklet to Hotel El Paso de Robles, PASO ROBLES, CALIFORNIA 


THIS IS THE NEW BATH HOUSE AT 


“Anyone can get well here.’’—Admiral Robley D. Evans. 


Its Palatial Furnishings and Fittings remind one of the glories of Ancient Rome. 
Its superb equipment is unrivaled by anything in this country. Hydropathic 
Treatment for all ills. Mud Baths, Swimming Baths, Turkish Baths. 
Nature here gives her power of healing. Open all the year. For terms, address 
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YOSEMITE’ 


The 


Grandest Wi n t er 


See Yosemite this Winter—Nature’s vast am- I 
phitheater—Enclosed by towering walls—Sur- 
mounted by lofty domes—Made musical by 
many waterfalls—Tinseled with snow and ice \ 
—Surrounded by winter but protected from it. 





























BRIDAL VEIL FALLS 


Only a few hours’ ride from Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

Daily train service to El Portal at the Park line, thence 
three hours by stage coach to your hotel in the Valley, taking 
in many points of interest on the way, including El Capitan, 
Bridal Veil Falls, Sentinel Rock, Yosemite Falls, etc. For tickets 
and connections see any agent Southern Pacific or Santa Fe. 


q It is a quick, comfortable trip to the celebrated Valley. 





OSEMITE VALLE 
Write for Descriptive Folder Yo AILROAD LEY 
H. H. VINCENT, General Agent O. W. LEHMER, Traffic Manager 

553 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles Merced, California 








SENTINEL HOTEL 


In the Heart of the Valley 
OPEN THE YEAR ROUND, STEAM HEATED, ELECTRIC LIGHTED 


For Rates, Reservations, and other Information, address 


J. B. COOK, Proprietor YOSEMITE, CALIFORNIA 


re 
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Hotel Del Portal 


ILL be open for the first time for winter travel to Yosemite. Beautifully located in 

the heart of the Sierras at El Portal, the terminus of the Yosemite Valley Railroad—one 
mile from Yosemite National Park—at an elevation of 2025 feet above sea level, it becomes at 
once the most attractive winter resort in California. Wonderful scenery, balmy air, every 
modern hotel comfort—electric lights, steam heat, hot and cold water in every room, long dis- 
tance telephone, 
rooms en suite, 
with and without 
bath. 








Stage leaves Hotel 
Del Portal every 
morning for the drive 
into the Valley, re- 
turning the same af- 
ternoon. 





W.M. SELL 
Manager 





REACHED VIA 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


ALL RAIL ROUTE 


Write for beautifully illustrated folder to Dept. Ad., 948 Flood Building, 


San Francisco, California 
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ST. HELENA 
SANITARIUM 


Next to the Battle Creek Sanitarium, the 
largest and best equipped institution of 
its kind in the world. Offers advantages 
of climate and surroundings for health- 
seekers, combined with conveniences ot a 
modern hotel, physicians of long experi- 
ence, trained nurses and careful attend- 
ants. Located 65 miles from San Francisco 
on an eminence overlooking the beautiful 
Napa Valley. For information address 





RAIS TR Ra 
ST. HELENA SANITARIUM 
SANITARIUM, NAPA CO., CALIFORNIA 


INFORMATION BUREAU S. P. CO. 











FLOOD BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 














THE SOUTHERN ROUTE wTexas and Pacific Railway 





TO THE EAST 





THRE STANDARD AND S¢, Louis and Chicago through Fort Worth and Dallas 


NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 


W. J. SHOTWELL, General Agent 
36 Powell St. San Francisco, Cal. 


T. D. CONNELLY, General Agent 
544 8. Spring St., Los Angeles. Cal. 


E. P. TURNER, G. P. and T. A. 


r 


Dallas, Texas 

















Have You Ever Seen 


“The Road of a 
Thousand Wonders,” 


a beautiful 75-page book—just 
the thing to send to an Eastern friend 
as a Christmas remembrance? 


125 four-color engravings show the 
beauties of the Pacific Coast. This is 
your last chance, as the last edition 
of the book is nearly exhausted. 


We have arranged 
A Special Holiday Offer 


cP | ee eee $3.00 
Woman’s Home Companion............... 1.50 
Sunset Magazine .... At dink vee bee cae 1.50 
The Road of a Thousand Wonders.......... Free 


ALL FOR $3.00 


Or send $1.50 for Sunset and the premium book 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 
Flood Building SAN FRANCISCO 























HO» 
CES RS 


MAGHIGAGO ano vo CINCINNATI via REW ORLEANS ) 
NEW ORLEANS, 


TO MEMPHIS, LOUISVILLE, CINCINNATI, 
ST.LOUIS AND CHICAGO, _ 


Tickets and other information of agents of its own 
and connect ines, 


i} A. H. HANSON, P.T.M. S. G. HATCH, G. P. A. 
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To ™= NTATION’S CAPITOL 


IN ONE CAR 
LOWEST RATES FROM CALIFORNIA 


W ASHINGTON-SUNSET ROUTE 


WRITE FOR THE MAP 








874 Market Street PHIL K. GORDON 606 So. Spring Street 
San Francisco Pac. Coast Pass. Agent Los Angeles 


Arizona &S New Mexico 


e 
J. G. Hopkins, President h NAL NORMAN CARMICHAEL, Second Vice-Pres,. 
A. T. THompson, Sec’y and Treas. and Asst. Gew'l Supt. 


Gro. A. WaGstarr, Superintendent 


General Offices: Clifton, Arizona 








HE ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO RAILWAY connects with the Southern 
Pacific Company lines at Lordsburg, New Mexico, and with the El Paso and South- 
western Railway at Hachita, New Mexico. It runs a daily passenger service between 
the points named and Clifton, Arizona, the great copper camp. It spans the Gila and 
San Francisco rivers, and for twenty miles follows the historic canyon of the Gila river. 
It carries the traveler from the arid plains into the heart of the Peloncillo Mountains, 
landing him in the oldest and greatest mining camp in Arizona. The climate of Clifton 
is perfect during eight months in the year; altitude, 3400 feet; population, 5000; 
magnificent mountain scenery, traversed by mountain railroads; hunting, fishing, hot 
springs; ample hotel accommodations. The center of an immense mineral belt that is in 
its infancy in development. Here are great copper smelters and wonderful copper mines. 
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Sunset Route 


The Open Air Way between New 
York, New Orleans and San Francisco 


HROUGH Rice, Cotton and Cane 
Fields of the Sunny South, Mexican 
Border Scenes; along the Wonderful 

Salton Sea; through Southern California 

Orange Groves; and One Hundred Miles 

along the Shore of the Pacific Ocean 
Personally Conducted Tourist Parties 
weekly from Chicago, Cincinnati, St. 


Louis, New Orleans & Washington, D.C. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


: IN WRITING TO-+- ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 
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THROUGH TRAINS 


Between Pacific Coast Points and Chicago there are three fast through trains - 
daily via the Chicago, Union Pacific & North Western Line, over the only 
double-track railway between the Missouri River and Chicago. 
Th O | d Li ° d Electric lighted, daily between San J neag ss Los 
Angeles, Portland and Chicago. Pullman Draw- 
€ ver an imite ing-Room and Compartment Sleeping Cars and 
Composite Observation Cars (with Buffet and Library). Dining Car Service a la carte for all meals. 


atin A splendid electric lighted through train between 

The Los Angeles Limited iggy oe and Chicago via the Chicago & 

North Western, Union Pacific and Salt Lake Route. Pullman Drawing-Room, Compartment and 

Tourist Sleeping Cars, and Composite Observation Cars (with Library and Buffet). Dining Car 
Service a la carte for all meals. 


. ‘| A fast through train between San Francisco, Los 
China and Japan Fast Mail Angeles, Portland and Chicago, with Pullman 
Drawing-Room Sleeping Cars and Tourist Sleeping Cars. All meals in dining cars (a la carte). Daily 

and Personally Conducted Excursions. 2 


THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 


All agents sell tickets via this line. For booklets, maps, information about 
rates and sleeping car reservations, call on or address 








R. R. RITCHIE C. A. THURSTON R. V. HOLDER 
General Agent Pacific Coast General Agent General Agent 
878 Market Street 605 South Spring Street 102 Third Street 
San Erxancisco Los Angeles Portland 


otsi9 W.B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago & North Western Ry., Chicago, Ill 








meet. no Wwe Sing Chong Co., ar. 
ROBERT W.HUNT&CO.) Chinese and 


Engineers 


BUREAU OF INSPECTION Japanese Bazaar 


TESTS AND CONSULTATION 





West Street Building, NEW YORK 
31 Norfolk House, LONDON 
1121 The Rookery, CHICAGO 
Monongahela Bank Building, PITTSBURG 
425 Washington Street, SAN FRANCISCO 
Syndicate Trust Building, ST. LOUIS 
Canadian Express Building, MONTREAL 


Inspection of Rails and Fastenings, Cars, 
Locomotives, Pipes, etc., Bridges, 
Buildings and other Structures 


Cement Testing and Inspection | | 601-611 Dupont Street, corner California 
Chinatown, San Francisco 





TRADEMARK 


CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL LABORATORIES IN 
SAN FRANCISCO Phone China 80 Phone Douglas 1245 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 

ST. LOUIS and MONTREAL 
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Continental Building and Loan 
Association 


(Established in 1889) 


MARKET AND CHURCH STS. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Will be in our new building at Junction of Golden Gate 
Ave., Taylor and Market Sts., about January |, 1909 


Paid-in Capital - 





$2,000,000.00 





DR. WASHINGTON DODGE - - - - 








Write the Association for 
President particulars regarding 6 per 


JAMES McCULLOUGH - - - - Ist Vice-President ; 
DR. JOSEPH G: CRAWFORD - - 2d Vice-President — omy of deposit, 
GCAVINDENAR oo css ee es Aten t e° sa est Investment in 
WILLIAM CORBIN - - - - Sec. and Gen’l Mgr. California; interest payable 





semi-annually. 


































@ . 
CONTINENTAL 


CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Writes all forms of Accident and Health 
Insurance, including our popular 
*“*PERFECTION” contracts for busi- 
ness and professional men. ... . 


Producers and all others interested 
address 


J. E. BETTS 


Resident Manager 


201-2-6 Mutual Savings Bank Building 
San Francisco California 
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E..H. Rollins & Sons 


First National Bank Bldg. 


San Francisco 


BOSTON DENVER CHICAGO 


Dealers in 


Municipal, Railroad and Corporation 


Bonds 


Member of the 


STOCK AND BOND EXCHANGE 
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BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 





The Anglo-Californian Bank, L? 


ESTABLISHED 1873 
Capital . . $1,500,000 
Surplus . . 1,500,000 


AT THE OLD CORNER SANSOME AND PINE 
1 SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





oo 


Capital Stock - - - $1,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - 375,000 
Extends to its customers every accommoda- 
tion consistent with conservative banking. 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 





Guaranteed Capital - -  $1,200,000.00 
Capital actually paid up in cash, 1,000,000.00 


Total Assets . 
ce Hours: 10 o'clock A. 


0 2. £36.82 2 SS 
President, N. OHLANDT 


GOODFELLOW & EELLS, General Attorneys 


The German Savings and Loan Society 


526 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
MISSION BRANCH, 2572 Mission Street, between 21st and 22nd Streets 


For receipt and payment of deposits only 

Reserve and Contingent Funds, $ 1,453,983.62 

Deposits June 30, 1908 + 34,474,554.23 
- $37,055, 263.31 


Remittane>s may be made by Draft, Post Office, or Wells, Fargo & Co's Mone y Orders, or coin by Express. 
M. to 3 o'clock P. M., 
Saturday evenings from 7 o’clock P. M. to 8 o "clock P.M. for receipt of deposits only 


except Saturdays to 12 o'clock M. and 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Ist Vice-President = Daniel Meyer = Asst. Cashier = » Wm. Herrmann N. Ohlandt . Steinh i , dr. 
2d Vice-President + Emil Rohte Secretary = = © George Tourny D we “e? sg . pos ad 
Cashier = = A.H.R. Schmidt Asst. Secretary = A. 1H. Muller anes Meyer — EN. Wantor E. T. Kruse 

Emil Rohte J. W. Van Bergen W. S. Goodfellow 





Cuas. F. LEEGs 
President 


SAN FRANCISCO 
624 Van Ness Avenue, near Turk Street 


Commercial Accounts Solicited. 


CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


On and after Sept. 1st, 1908, will be located in our quarters 
Corner Market, Sutter and Sansome Streets 


BRANCHES 
PAID UP CAPITAL - 
TOTAL RESOURCES 
Interest Paid on Special and Savings Deposits. 
Rent at Van Ness 


B. G. 1oGNnazz1 
Manager 


CALIFORNIA 
3039 16th Street, near Valencia Street 
- $1,500,000.00 
. 4,538,921.10 
Safe Deposit Boxes for 
Avenue Branch. 











FRENCH SAVINGS BANK 
108 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Capital Paid In and on $700,000.00 


PRESIDENT CHARLES CARPY 
VicE-PRESIDENT A. LEGALLET 


VICE-PRESIDENT . ; ° 


"Leon, BocQuERAZ 
SECRETARY . . 


“ A. BOUSQUET 
DIRECTORS 
J. E. Artigues Geo. Beleney 
J. A. Bergerot O. Bozio Leon Bocqueraz 
N.C. Babin J. M. Dupas Chas. Carpy 
A. Legallet John Ginty J. S. Godeau 


H., de St.Seine 














The McConway & Torley Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Sole Manufacturers of the 


Janney Coupler 


Used exclusively on the passenger equipment of 
the Southern Pacific Company and its allied lines 
PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVES 
McCMULLIN & EYRE 
Flood Building San Francisco 











Money To Loan 


In sums to suit on Real Estate, City or County, any- 
where in the United States, or Canada, at six = cent 


interest. Two per cent commission charged for plac- 
ing loans. Will also make loans on yachts and vessel 
property. 

Address A. H. Crawford, R. F. D. Route One, Box 


60, Ellicott City, Maryland. 











COAI DISCOVERED 
IN CALIFORNIA 
The Coal Fields of California, now attracting 
widespread interest among capitalists and 
investors, open up one of the greatest 
opportunities for fortune building ever 
presented to the American public. 


Before a responsible banking or financial firm offers 
to its clients the securities of a railroad, industrial or 
other corporation, it thoroughly investigates every 
detail of the enterprise; not only as to existing condi- 
tions, but also from the viewpoint of future possibilities. 

After close investigation into the present and future 
possibilities of the enterprise, we are now ready to ac 
cept subscriptions tothe c harter-member stcck of the 


California Coal & Gas Co. 


This company has secured the coal rights to 10,768 
acres right in the heart of the COAL FIELDS OF 
CALIFORNIA. Outcroppings show _ indisputable 
indications of coal in inexhaustible quantities, and 
analyses of samples prove excellent quality. The 
management is par excellence, and development will 
be pushed forward with all expediency. 

In view of the attractiveness of this security and the 
low price at which we are offering it, the issue will 
undoubtedly be heavily oversubscribed. We therefore 
advise, when you write for particulars, that you state 
the amount you would probably invest; we will then 
reserve stock pending your investigation and final 
decision. This will entail no obligation whatever 
upon your part. 

To secure full advantage of special offer to charter 
members, write at once, or wire, for Circular ‘‘C.”’ 


Metropolis Securities Co. 
Metropolis Bank Bldg., 





San Francisco, Cal, 
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We will teach you by mail the Real Estate, General Brokerage and 
Insurance Business, and appoint you 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage company 
in America. Representatives are making $3,000 to $10,000 a year without 
any investment of capital. Excellent opportunities open to YOU. By our 
system you can make money in a few weeks without interfering with 
your present occupation Our co-opeative department will give you 
more choice, salable property to handle than any other institution in 
the world. Get your name on your own Real Estate Signs — big money 1n it. 
A Thorough Commercial Law Course FREE to Each 
Representative. Write tor 62-page book, Free 


THE CROSS COMPANY, 2243 Reaper Block, Chicago 


+ Be aSalesman 


Earn a good salary, $1,000 to $10,000 a 
year and expenses. Enter the most pleas- 
ant, and best paid profession in the world 
where you are paid all you earn, where there 
is no limit to your earning power. Be a | 











producer, the one man the firm must have. 
We will teach you to be a salesman by mail | 
in eight — —ae you to secure a po- 
sition witha reliable firm, through our Free J, ‘ — = 
Employment Bureau. Hundreds of our No matter where you live 





Graduates placed in good positions. We al- you can bank with this insti- 
tution and receive four per 


ways have plenty of good openings with 
leading firms all over the country. Over 





500,000 Traveling Salesmen employed in the cent interest. This bank is 
United States and Canada. If you are ambitious one of the strongest institu- 
and want to earn from two to ry times what you E 
now do, our Free Book “A Knight of the tions inthe country. Send 
“Grip” will show you how to doit. Write for for our free booklet “B 10” 
it today. er nearest office. . . 

0 National Sab 5 Training Assoclatl which explains our perfect 
New York, Chicago, Sen Franciseo, Kansas City. ~ pate mail system. 








SABE ANURSE (Th 


DENVER COMPANY ccoLo 
CAPITAL 4x0 SURPLUS $500,000 











OPEN YOUR SAFE OR VAULT 
with ease, speed and certainty—no missing the combina- 
tion with all its vexations, if you use The Combination- 
Lock Crank. A few turns of the Crank to the proper 
Pi pleasant profession by our simple HOME STUDY numbers—the lock is open. It is nicely nickel-plated. 
Zz, OURSE, requiring small expense and a part of your | Clamps to the dial knob of any safe or vault. Used by 
Wagespare time. Our “school is the oldest in the world | Gcop Banks and Business Houses. First Nat'l Bank, 





™1 You may become independent and in a short time a 
in a position to earn from $12 to $30 per week in 


| 
| 
| 








teaching nursing by correspondence. Our medical . rt ct 
_ staff has entire > ell of al coereupeniitses: andare | AGENTS Chicago, says: It works well. Its stifiness aids greatly 
men of long experience. Our diplomas are recognized by leading physicians WANTED In| ndicating proper notch on dial. $1 prepaid. 








and hospitals. Send to day for booklet télling al] about nursing--SENT FREE. | HOMER T. SMITH, 1439 WILLIAMSON BLDG., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
CHICAGO COR. SCHOOL OF NURSING. 1220-46 Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. | 














Assets - -  $7,204,958.80 
Surplus to Dalley Miahhere 2,910,758,32 
SAN FRANCISCO 
CONFLAGRATION LOSSES PAID 
$1,638,108.81 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION 
$41,682,457.47 


To which we may add the splendid record of the cars oe 
Net Premiums for Year 1905 - $244 
Net Premiums for Year 1906 - 660, $29. 98 
Net Premiums for Year 1907 - 800, 206.88 
- Increase, Two Years - - $555,270.28 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


<a Pacific Department, 304-310 Kohl Building 
GEO. W. DORNIN, Mgr. JOHN C. DORNIN, Ass’t Mgr. San Francisco, California 
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ealdsGlleges 


San Franciscv, Vakland, Los ig. Stockton, San Jose, Fresuo, tuverside, 
ng Beach; Ocean Park, Reno, Santa Cruz. 

BO regarding all schools, 

Address, E, P. HEAL D, 425 McAllister St., 


Littl 
hips VLA 






San Francisco 








School of Expression, Los Augeles. 
D Oo —_ I NS Tenth year. Spe aking voice, litera- 
ture, interpretation. Special course in =, vtform and dramatic work. Practical 


A school of resul's. Write. 


Memory the Basis 
of All Knowledge 


stage training. 









SUCCESS 
(J You are no greater intellectua!ly than 
TO 2a our memory. Easy, inexpensive. Increases 
- income; gives ready memory for faces, names, 
REMEMBERbusiness details, studies, conversation; develops 

WRITE TO-DAY will, Poe ae speaking, writing, ersonality. 
chool, 798 Auditorium Bidg., Chicago 






Dickson Memory 


LOS ANGELES MILITARY ACADEMY, Los Angeles, California -An English 
and Classical Boarding and Day ss for boys and young men 
WALTER J. BAILEY, A. M., Principal. 





__CaTaLoouE Free upon request. oe 

SAN FRANCISCO BUSINESS COLLEGE. 733 Fill- 
more street, San Francisco. Established twenty years. 
San Francisco offers better opportunities than any other 
city in the world. We give you the training which enables 
you to accept one of these opportunities and introduce 
you to the ee who offer the opportunity. Write for 





PLUMBING 
| Os SO) 
a0 0 KO). (0) 310 IE 
BRICKLAYING 
PLASTERING 


Taught by actual work in shops and 
buildings. NO BOOKS. 
Advanced Scholars earn Wages. 
Write for free Catalogue. 
COYNE NATIONAL TRADE SCHOOL 
and CONTRACTING CO. 


231 8th Street San Francisco, Cal. 








| TEACH 


ULL, y 
BY MAIL 


I won the World’s First Prize in Penmanship. By my new 





system I can make an expert penman of you by mail. I also 
teach Book-keeping and Shorthand. Am placing my students as 
instructors in commercial colleges. If you wish to become a better 
penman, write me. I will send you FREE one of my Favorite 
Pens and a copy of the Ransomerian Journal. 


C. W. RANSOM, 3847 Euclid Ave., Kansas City, Missouri. 






















circulars. . Weaver, president. 
The oldest and best school. Instruction by mail 
adapted to every one. Recognized by courts and 
= ators. Experienced and competent instruc. 
8s. Takes spare time only. hree courses— 
Preparatory, Business, College, Prepares for 
practice ill better your con- r 
dition and prospectsin business. 
Students and graduates every- 
where. Full particulars and 
Easy “= ment Plan 
Sprague 
Correspandenes e School 
667 Majestic Bidg, Detroit, Mich. 
MOUNT TAMALPAIS MILITARY ACADEMY 
AN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 
“T do not ry an Saaiteatale superior to it for training 
boys in a preparatory course for college.’’ Report Inspector- 
General U.S. A. Send for a catalogue. 
ArtHuR Crossy, D. D., Head Master. 
MISS WING’S Scxoot For Girts 
_Day and Boarding. University and 
Normal instructors, Thoroughly pre- 
pares for Eastern women's colleges and 
State Universities. Small elasses insure 
personal attention. Beautiful surround- 
ings; bright, sunny classrooms; centrally 
located in the city’s best residence sec- 
tion. Kindergarten in connection. 
THELWYN WING, M.A.. Principal 
1226 Alvarado Street - - Los Angeles, Cal. 
VKE -W, AL KER BUSINESS COLLEGE, Portland, 
Enrollment past year, 842 pupils. Every teacher 


Graduates all employed. We will place you 
Catalogue. 








BE HN 
Oregon. 
a specialist. 
when competent. 









Our graduates are filling High Salaried 
Positions Good artists 


EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 


and upwards, in easy fascinating work. Our courses of 
Personal Home Instruction by correspondence, are com- 
plete, practical. Eleven years’ successful teaching Expert in- 
structors Positions guaranteed competent workers. Write for 
Handsome Art Book, Free. 

SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART (Founded 1898.) 
N 40 Gallery Fine Arts, Battle Creek, Mich. 























ANDERSON ACADEMY—Military. Number limited. 
Boys thoroughly prepared for any college. Situation beau- 
tiful; climate unsurpassed; buildings modern; gymnasium 
new; teachers college men. William Walker Anderson, 
principal, Irvington, California. 


THE PAUL GERSON DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
San Francisco, Chicago. Largest training school of acting 
in America. Mr. Gerson has personal charge of San Fran- 
cisco school. Positions secured. Six months’ graduating 
course. Write for catalogue. country man Building, Van 
Ness Avenue and Ellis Street, San Francisco. 


















BE A RAILWAY MAIL CLERK 


We prepare you mail to successfully pass : 
the Givil Service p Ban ht Our A rom 
tion embraces features no other school can 
use. If you want to be sure to pass get our 
free catalog. Write today. 


THE WENTHE RY. COR. SCHOOL, Dept. C-$ 99, Freeport, Ill. * 


you § TAMMER? 


Why go through life with halting tongue when positively we can cure you? 
Expense is small. We can send you testimonials from hundreds we have 
cured completely. The younger the easier, but young or old, we can CURE 
all cases. NOCURE, NO PAY. Semd your name or that of any friend who 
stammers and we will send further particulars FREE. Write 


PACIFIC SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS 


Centralia, Washington 











IT PAYS BIG TO AMUSE THE PUBLIC WITH 


MOTION PICTURES 


NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY as our Instruc- 
tion Book and ‘‘Business Guide’’ tells all. 
We furnish Complete Outfits with Big Adver- 
tising Posters, etc. Humorous dramas brim- 
ful of fun, travel, history, religion, temper- 
ance work and songs illustrated. One man 
can do it. Astonishing Opportunity in any 
locality for a man with a little money to show 
in churches, school houses, lodge halls, the- 
aters, etc. Profits $10 to over $100 per night. 
Others do it, why not you? It's easy; write to 
us and we'll tell you how. Catalogue free. 


WESTERN AMUSEMENT SUPPLY CO., 1046 GOLDEN GATE AV., SAN FRANCISCO 
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RATES 75 CENTS 


CLASSIFIED 


For the Advertiser who 


PER LINE wishes a small advertise- 
oe yy aga ADVERTI S E ME NTS —— get results” 





REAL ESTATE—California 


REAL ESTATE—Oregon 








IF YOU DESIRE TO PURCHASE improved or unim- 
a city or county property in the beautiful San Joaquin 
Jalley, write us. We have what you want or can get it for 
you. The oldest real estate firm in the valley. Established 
1860. L. M. Cutting & Co., 15 North Hunter street, 
Stockton, California. Write us for descriptive matter. 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA LANDS in large and small 
farms. Offered strictly on their merits. Ask for list. 
We refer to banks and representative citizens of our com- 
munity. Oullahan, Littlehale Co., 323 East Weber Ave- 
nue, Stockton, Cal. 








THE GATEWAY LAND AGENCY of Stockton, San 
Joaquin County, California, is subdividing into 10- to 100- 
acre tracts or more as desired, the best body of grape, fruit 
or alfalfa land in California. It is a very deep, sandy loam, 
heavily charged with plant food insuring large yield for 
many years without fertilizing. Stock farms and potato 
land for sale. City property of all kinds. J. M. McCarty 
& Co., 236 Main street, Stockton, California. 





SUNNYVALE, Santa Clara County, Calif.—38 miles 
from San Francisco. The ideal climate of the state is 
found here. Enormous factories employing hundreds of 
hands are located in Sunnyvale. The center for the most 
successful 5 and 10-acre farms in California. Grow 
apples, pears, alfalfa, and vegetables in the flowing 
artesian well belt, and cherries, peaches, apricots, prunes, 
and walnuts and raise chickens on the sediment soil. 
The market for all products is in Sunnyvale, where the 
Libby, McNeill and Libby, and the Sunnyvale Fruit Can- 
neries, and Madison & Bonner, dried fruit packers, are 
located. Land sold on your own terms direct from the 
owners. For further information write for illustrated 
booklet. R. B. Cherington, Sunnyvale Chamber of 
Commerce. 





SUNNYVALE—The town of manufacturing and small 
farming. Residence, business lots and five-acre tracts. 
Prices very low. Write for catalogue. Sunnyvale Land 
Co., Sunnyvale, Santa Clara county, California. 





WOULD YOU PAY $5 PER MONTH for a beautiful 
ocean-view residence site in the suburbs of Sunny San 
Diego (Southern California’s most delightful home place 
and the Coast’s most rapidly developing city) providing I 
could convince you that the investmert is safe and 
remunerative? Write immediately for free illustrated 
booklet. J. Frank Cullen, San Diego, Cal. 


~ CALIFORNIA LANDS—I buy, sell and exchange Cali- 
fornia lands and ranches. Write for full particulars. H. 
O. Palen, Highland, Ulster County, N. Y. 








CALIFORNIA LAND-—$1 acre, cash payment; balance 
90 cents month per acre; close San Francisco; no taxes; 
no interest; 5-acre tracts; level, rich, clear; ready to 
plow; irrigated; perpetual water right; immediate pos- 
session given; particulars, maps, photographs, free. 

Stevinson Colony, 1414 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THOUSANDS OF ACRES TO BE THROWN OPEN: 
The arrangements governing the eighth land opening in 
California ure now completed. Actual residence not 
required, but improvements must be made the first year. 
Applications may now be filed. We will send you a 
copy of the official instructions to homeseekers, several 
reprints of government bulletins on the subject of 
eucalyptus, mahogany plantations in California, six 
months subscription to The Western Empire, the leading 
rural home paper, and a sample copy of the Pacific Fruit 
World, all for 10 cents, stamps or coin. Address, Home 
Extension Committee, 107 Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing, Los Angeles, Cal. 


IMPERIAL VALLEY LANDS have a greater earning 
capacity per acre than any land on earth. For in- 
formation and price list address James 8. White Jr., 
and R. A. Holt, Holtville, California. 








PEARS, peaches, apples, apricots, grapes, cheyies reach 
perfection in Rogue River Valley. World’s record price 
for fruit held here. Other splendid advantages. and 
$25 to $200. See page ad Medford. Write us for full 
information. Dressler & Wood, Medford, Oregon. 


HOMESTEADS and Cheap Deeded Lands—Get a home 
of your own, in beautiful Warner and Goose Valleys, south 
central Oregon’s fairest gem. Best fruit, alfalfa, and general 
farming lands in Oregon's big inlandempire. Genial climate, 
excellent water, every acre smooth and tillable. For partic- 
ulars write T. M. O'Connell, locator and agent, Lakeview,Ore. 


SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE about Oregon 
Jands, cheap unimproved, higher-priced improved, suburban 
adapted to platting, or city lots. Potatoes, fruit raising, 
sheep, hogs and livestock, poultry, gardening and dairying 
will make you a splendid living in a climate, free from 
cold. Room 1189, Chamber of Commerce, Astoria, Oregon. 














W. M. FRENCH—The leading Real Estate Dealer of 
Medford, Oregon. Address, room 7, yackson County 
Bank Building, Medford, Oregon. 

KLAMATH COUNTY, OREGON, improved and raw 

land for dairy, hog, grain, alfalfa and truck farming un- 
der Government irrigation; for sale by (I aim to be 
reliable) T. W. Stephens. 
FRUITGROWERS CAN BE INDEPENDENT on 10 
acres. Men of family can enjoy the delights of mild 
winters and cool summers with the State University at 
their door. Where? Ask Dept. S, Commercial Club, 
Eugene, Ore. 











REAL ESTATE—lIdaho 
BEFORE BUYING LAND investigate the fine fruit 
farms in the Weiser Country in the wonderful Snake 
River Valley in Idaho. Land is cheap; terms to suit 
purchaser. Climate fine; plenty of water to_ irrigate. 
Write to The Weiser Real Estate Co., Weiser, Idaho. 


REAL ESTATE—British Columbia 


DON’T SELL YOUR LAND or move without getting 
particulars of small farms—Surrey Gardens Estate, on 
new electric railway Vancouver-Chilliwack. Write for them. 
Surrey Gardens Estate, Crown Blidg., Vancouver, B. C. 


REAL ESTA TE—Miscellaneous 


$3,000 to $10,000 yearly easily made in real estate 
business; no capital required; we teach the business by 
mail, appoint you special representative, assist you to 
success. Valuable book free. The Cross Co., 2285 
Reaper Block, Chicago. See our: other advertisement in 
this magazine. 




















INVALID CHAIRS 


EAMES TRICYCLE CO.—Manufacturers of invalid 
rolling chairs for all purposes. Self-propelling tricycle 
chairs for the disabled. Invalid chairs, wholesale and 
retail and for rent. Send for illustrated catalogue. 1808 
Market street, San Francisco, California; 1022 San Pedro 
street, Los Angeles, California. 


PATENTS 
PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Our three —". 


Inventors mailed on receipt of six cents stamps. R. S. 
A. B. Lacey, Rooms 22-32 Pacific Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Established 1869. 

















FLOOR POLISH 


BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH is the best finish 
made for floors and interior woodwork. Not brittle; will 
not scratch or deface like shellac or varnish. Send for 
free booklet. For sale by dealers in paints, hardware 
and house furnishings. The Butcher Polish Co., 356 
Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


SUPPLIES 











EUCALYPTUS GROVES pay 100% to 300% yearly. 
We do the work; small installments; absolutely safe. 
teliable agents wanted. Write for Circular 1. Lloyd R. 
Taylor, Modesto, Cal. 








SAMSON IRON WORKS, Stockton, California. Manu- 
facturers and builders of Samson Gasoline and Oil Engines, 
Samson Centrifugal Pumps, Samson Pumping Plants, Sam- 
son Portable Rigs. Our guarantee is our bond. Prices right. 
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SUNSET—CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





MISCELLANEOUS 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





BE A DOCTOR of Mechano- Therapy, the wonderful new 
system of healing. $3000-$5000 a year e teach on by mail. 
Greatly superior and more simple than Osteopat Author- 
ized diplomas to graduates. Special terms now. W “ibe to-day 
for prospectus free. American College of Mechano-Therapy, 
Dept. 411, 120-122 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


LADY SEWERS to make up shields at home; $10 per per 
100; can make two an hour; work sent prepaid to 
reliable women; send reply envelope for full informa- 
tion to Universal Remedy Co., Desk C, Walnut St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


WING PIANOS BEST TONED AND MOST SUC- 
CESSFUL. Established 40 years. Recent improvements 
give greatest resonance. Sold direct. No agents. Sent 
on trial—freight paid; first, last and all the time by us— 
to show our faith in our work. If you want a good piano, 
you save $75- $200. Very easy terms. Slightly used 
“high- grades,” Steinway, 3 Chickerings, etc., $75 up. 
Taken in exchange for improved Wing pianos—thor- 
oughly refinished. Send for bargain list. You should 
have anyway—“‘Book of Complete Information About 
Pianos,” 152 pages. New York World says: ‘‘A Book 
of educational interest, everyone should have.” Free 
for the asking from the old house of Wing & Son, 360-377 
W. 13th St., New York. 


POST CARDS 


SEND 25 cents and we will stamp address and mail 
you 5 post cards or send you a package of 10 unmarked 
post cards of beautiful California scenery in natural 
colors. These cards are the most artistic colored prints of 
the most beautiful subjects. Address Peters Post Card 
Co., 2705 Harrison Ave., Alameda, _C al. 


SOMETHING NEW AND UNIQUE—Oriental Sta- 
tionery—just the thing to write your invitations and an- 
nouncements on. Fine quality, light, high-grade paper 
with Oriental designs. Address C. Peters, 215 Bay St., San 
Francisco. 

OUR COUNTRY’S BATTLESHIPS. Send 5c for 2 
or 10c for 5 beautiful! Colored Postcards, each 
ries a different ship of Uncle Sam’s fleet. Ask for 

he ship named after your state, C. B. Radston, 243 
Balboa Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 




















WE START YOU ina permanent business with us and 
furnish everything. Full course of instruction free. We 
are manufacturers and have a new plan in the mail order 
line. Large profits. Small capital, You pay us in three 
months and make big profit. References given. Sworn 
statements. Pease Mfg. Co., 1022 Pease Bldg, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


A NEW TIME SAVING DEVICE for sealing en- 


velopes. For particulars see Woodson L. Cc raig, ad below. 


WANTED—Man with small capital to take ‘charge of 
territory for merchandising business; write for particu- 
lars. Pope Automatic Merchandising Company, Corn 
Exchange Bank Building, Chicago. 


LARGE PROFITS AND STEADY !NCOMES for smz aM 
investors in timber. Ideal orportunity. Easy monthly in- 
stallments. Soon realize $10 from $1. Square deal. 
Write for booklet. Co-operative Timber Co., 26 Empire 
Building, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 


A GOOD AGENT in every town _for an office specialty 
of merit. 1439 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


SAL ESMEN wanted to introduc e our new Commercial 
and Statistical State Chart for office and general use. 
The work is congenial and profitable, the earnings being 
according to your ability. A thor ough training is given 
before the work is started. Rand, McNally: & Co., 
Chic ago, Ill. 

PRINCE RUPERT—The coming Pacific Coast city, 
terminus of Grand Trunk Pacific. Lots on sale soon. Full 
information, maps, etc., Prince Rupert Securities, Ltd., 
Prince Rupert, B.C., or 206 Mehlhorn Block, Seattle, Wash. 


PRINCE RUPERT—the terminus of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway. Send for map of Townsite and Harbor 
photographed from official plan of British Columbia 
Government. Enclose 4c stamps. Geo. E. Gibson, Real 
Estate and Timber, Prince Rupert, B. C. 























FREIGHT FORWARDING 
JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO.—Reduced 


rates on household goods to and from all points on the 
Pacific Coast. 443 Marquette Building, Chicago; 1501 
Wright Building, St. Louis; 851 Tremont’ Building, 
Boston; 206 Pacific Building, San Francisco; 200 
Central Building, Los Angeles. 








Try it in your 

own home or of- 
fice, sealing your own 
mail. Always ready, 
nothing to get out of 
order. Nickel plated. 
A sightly and desira- 
ble gift for home or 
office use. 


Moistens and Seals with 


one motion of the hand 
SEALS 50 Envelopes per Minute 


This wonderful newly pat- 
ented envelope sealer contains 
enough water right up in this 
handle to moisten 2,500 envel- 
opes! In using it you never 
need to worry about dampen- 
ing at all—the sealer takes care 

of that automatic- 


ally. If the moist- 


ure isn’t coming 
fast enough sim- 
ply press a little 
harder with your 
thumb and the 
trick is done. 
The moistener 


pad doesn’t run dry on you every moment or so, and it doesn’t 
get so water logged that you are likelv to splash things up—for the 
flow is as smooth and. regular as that of a good fountain pen. 





Woopson L. Craig Co., MANUFACTURERS, 693 MISSION ST., SAN FRANCISCO, GAL. 
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HOTELS AND APARTMENTS 












CAPITAL HOTEL, SACRAMENTO 
Bowers-Tirus Hore. 


Co. 
SACR AMENTO'S “BEST HOTEL 


Cable Address: ULCO 













THE BUCHANAN HOUSE—27 West Tenth, Eugene, ABC Code, 4th Edition 


Oregon. Clean beds and rooms; good meals, $1 per day, : . s T 
$5.50 per week. Give us a call and you will always come. Pacific Coast Lumberman’s Telegraph Code 


Western Union Telegraph Code 
















Flours and meals 
manufactured under 
this celebrated Trade 
Mark stand for 


“QUALITY” 











American Lumberman Telecode 


Sterilized Meals pack- 
ed in 2 and & pound 
Cartons and always 
Fresh. Mills located 


2" /1 Union Lumber Co. 


Francisco, California. 
Redwood and Pine Lumber 















of your own an 


ou “‘Free Pointers’’ for a po: 


res. American Collect'n Service. 221'S State ‘st, Detrit men 


BUILD A $5000 BUSINESS Railroad Ties, Telegraph Poles, Shingles, 


escape salaried drudgery for 
life. 33 cerftsa day will do ae i will = send Split Shakes, Etc. 













rooder will cost you only $4.00. 








Telephone Kearny 


a plans only 
25 cents to cover cost. Worth Dollars to yo 


2536 


BUILD YOUR OWN Incubators and Brooders and save Office, 1014 Crocker Building 
half the purchase price. Anyone can do it. I furnish 
mechanical parts, Tank, Lamp, Regulator, etc., at low 

srices. Over 25,000 in use, not one 


failure. Lampless 





ae: H. M. Sheer, 497 Hampshire St., Quincy, Tl. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
F.C. DREW, President E. B. SALSIG, Secretary and aise nar eennun eatearermane 12260 
e 
L.E. White Lumber Co. 
Dealers in Lumber, Railroad Ties, Posts and Tan Bark SAWMILLS 
Cut Tan Bark for Export Fort Bragg, Mendocino County, California 
Balboa Building San Francisco, Cal. 





































ONE OF OUR FIFTEEN-MONTHS’ OLD TREES 
Itis worth your time to ask for our booklets. In justice to yourself you should provide against the ravages of time, the chances of poverty 
and the misfortunes of il] health; by making an investment and securing a competent income that will cover all necessary living requirements. 
Write for our booklet, “‘A Safe and Profitable Investment,’’ and satisfy yourself that our statements are correct. Over 900 people, 
after thoroughly investigating our proposition, have become associated with us in this great enterprise. 
Write to-day for facts which will put you in close touch with every detail of our plan. Our literature is SENT FREE, and every request will 
receive immediate attention. 





$1500 a Year for Life 


Any one who can spare $2.50 or more a month can purchase an undivided interest in our 15,000 
acre rubber plantation in Tropical Mexico. $25 a month paid through the development period of 
our plantation, should bring you an average revenue of $1500 a year net profit as long as you live 
and leave an annuity for your heirs. If you wish to save for old age or provide for the days when 
you feel entitled to retire from constant work. this is a most excellent opportunity. It is more 
profitable than life insurance, and not so long to wait—safe as city real estate, yet not so costly; 
better than a savings bank for the profit is greater. 

All wealth comes from the earth, and our 15,000 acres, well watered, accessible to markets and 
=~ agama by an experienced and capable American Manager, should yield large and steady 
profits. 

We are changing the production of crude rubber from the primitive and destructive methods 
heretofore employed by the natives to the most scientific and successful plan known to modern 
forestry. 

There is nothing speculative about crude rubber. It can be sold every day in the year in any 
market in the world at a price that has been steadily increasing for years. For a quarter of a 
century the world's supply has been spoken for, months before it reached the civilized market. The 
price has doubled in a decade and the question of future supply is of vast moment and can only be 
solved by the scientific cultivation of the rubber tree. 

We are engaged in this immensely profitable industry on a large scale, having nearly one million 
rubber trees under cultivation which will be producing rubber in due time. 

The unusual opportunity is now open to you to secure shares in our plantation. Each share 
represents an undivided interest in our Jand upon which we expect to soon have growing at least 
1,500,000 rubber trees and 500,000 cocoanut trees, beside other tropical products. The great work 
we have accomplished absolutely assures the success of our enterprise. 

We have full and complete literature showing conclusive facts, logical figures and definite 
references of good character, proving beyond any doubt that our proposition is bona fide, certain 
and profitable. ° 








CONSERVATIVE RUBBER PRODUCTION CO. 


611 MONADNOCK BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
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How! Developed My Business 
from $47 to $400,000 a Year 


HE subscription agency business ‘is just beginning to develop, and every man and woman can learn it 

by my complete instructions, personally conducted by mail. You can in your leisure hours conduct a 

mail-order business that is dignified and earn LARGE PROFITS, by the GRUMIAUX SYSTEM. 

Begin in a small way and W atch it grow. The principles upon which I built my business become yours 
and the-benefits of my 22 years’ experience—you need not make the mistakes I did—the elements of success 
as I discovered them, my ideas, my schemes, all become yours through the GRUMIAUX SYSTEM. 

Year after year, the renewal business increases profits, and before you know it you have a substantial 
busters of your own. Start by working a few hours evenings. 

Full particulars by mentioning this magazine 


Our Leading Clubbing Offers 


Sunset Magazine. 4 Our Price Sunset Magazine. .. .50) Our Price 


Ladies’ World... .50 ‘urre iterature ¢ 
Pictorial Review... cece Ae $2.00 = “ - Na re ares: ae eat $3.25 
Modern Priscilla .50J All Four McClure’s........-.--.+5+- All Three 





Senet Ragaeine. SO) Cor tite Sunset Magazine. .... .. $1.50) Our Price 


— = i $3.00 Woman’s Home Companion. 254 $3 00 


Woman's Home Companion. 25) All Three Current Literature......... 3 00 | All Three 
Sunset Magazine. .50) Our Price 
McCinre’s....... 50 | 5 Sunset Magazine. .......... ma) Our Price 


2 aces 
Review of Reviews......... 3.00 | All Three Designer or New Idea ped $1.65 
Modern Priscilla 0 All Three 


Sunset Magazine .50) Our Price ’ 
6: ee 50 4 ae 5 Sunset Magazine. 5 Our Price 
Suburban Life 3.00 | All Three Delineator. .. . : 00 \ $2 50 


Everybody’s....... 5 
Sunset Magazine. ........ 50) Our Price All Three 


Pearson’s. . ; 50 : sd . 
New Idea or De signer... . .50 ( $2.30 Sunset Magazine. .... $1.2 Our Price 


Modern Priscilla -50 All Four Delineator : 4 : 3 00 
Sunset Magazine. 50) Our Price sigs <: ‘ All Three 


Review of Reviews... 3.00 \ $3.00 


Woman’s Home Companion. 1.25} Ajj Three Sunset Magazine. Our Price 


Designer or New Idea...... 

. ws . McClure’s. .. SSO $2.55 

Sunset Magazine. . Bes) | Our Price Modern Priscilla. . . Wen: All Four 

Travel Magazine. 50 | 5 00 

Vogue ot re; 4 . F 7 
2 50c Vogue patterns All Three Sunset Magazine. $1. Our Price 


Etude, (for music lovers).. 50 4 $2 50 


Sunset Magazine. . . . $1.50) Our Price Woman’s Home Companion. 1.2: All Three 


McClure’s Magazine. ee 
Good Housekeeping. ; J $3.35 , 
American Magazine... ..... 1.00) All Four Sunset Magazine. ..........$1.5 Our Price 
Sunset Magazine. $1.50) Our Price Everybody's. . mee ae Cae as $3.25 
McClure’s Magazine. . ‘ .50 $2. 75 World’s Work. . All Three 
Cosmopolitan, or American.. 1.00 s Th 

one Sunset Magazine. is Our Price 


i i; PIVOLYDOUY Sioiccetesteccsnas Led 
ne. eke ey rf | peeshgiend World’s Work. ‘ { $4.00 


Good House keeping, or. f Delineator a: All Four 
Harper’s Bazaar. ...... 1.00) All Three 


Sunset Magazine. ...... $1.50, Our Pri 
Sunset Magazine. ........ . $1. god | Our Price Ladies’ World... 3 $1. 65 


i avazi Farm and Home. .50 
American Magazine... . : rye: $2.50 aod Elousere, ‘ "35 a 
+o All Three Paris Modes and Pattern. .50 





ADDRESS ALL ORDERS 


The Grumiaux News and Subscription Co. 
LEROY, NEW YORK 
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OREGON TIMBER 


SAFEST AND SUREST INVESTMENT TO-DAY 


Millions of dollars have been invested in timber here in the past five years, and today, 
in spite of the financial flurry, every cent of it shows great profits. The lumber industry in 
Oregon is yet in its infancy and values are sure to increase immensely and without risk to any 
investor, As the timber is gathered into stronger and stronger hands, values will rise. 

Within a comparatively short time timber in this section can be had only at high prices, as 
| has been shown in the forests of Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota where the timber is 
| | about exhausted. We have for years made a study of the timber situation in the West and 
| | from our positive knowledge can advise clients most conservatively. If you have either laige 
| | orsmal! amounts, we can place them for you to the best advantage. Bank and other refer- 
| | ences furnished as to our reliability. 
| 
| 


|| FRED A. KRIBS :: FonfLANbs SRESSN 





















REFRIGERATING AND ICE-MAKING MACHINES 


OF ANY DESIRED CAPACITY 


VULCAN IRON WORKS “°*“sen'rraxctsco, Gatiromia” °"~ 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 

















Pintsch Light For lighting passenger cars Steam Heat Car heating by direct steam 


with Improved Single In- and water circulating sys- 
verted Mantle Lamps and by Vapor Lighting Sys- J tems, steam-tight couplers, traps, train pipe valves. 
tem for branch lines. 


SAFETY CAR-HEATING AND LIGHTING COMPANY 


2 Rector Street, New York 
2134 WOOLSEY STREET - . BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 




























PATENT Hydraulic Sea-going Self-propelling MAIN OFFICE 
Dredge, discharging through 6,000 feet of pipe. MERCHANTS EXCHANGE BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





SUCTION 
DREDGES ‘* 


CLAM SHELL ~ 
DREDGES 


DIPPER | a : : 
DREDGES as 


NORTH AMERIC 


Branch Offices 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
GALVESTON, TEX. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 





R. A. PERRY 


General Manager 





AN DREDGING Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Engineers and Contractors for All Kinds of RIVER AND HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS 
Combined Capacity of Plant 1,500,000 Yards per Month 
























r = -| California Reclamation Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


LAND RECLAMATION, LEVEE BUILDING, 
DIKING AND DITCHING 


| ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 
ics ; = R A. PERRY, Gen | Mg'r. Oftice: Merchants Exchange Building 
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EASY TO GET 
GOOD HOMES 


THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT IS 
COMPLETING AND 


Settlers Are Wanted 


For FOUR GREAT IRRIGATION PROJECTS 








Truckee-Carson, Nev. 
Klamath, - Oregon 
Salt River Valley and 


Yuma, - - Arizona 








FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


L. C. HILL, Supervising Engineer - - - - Phoenix, Arizona 
Regarding Salt River Valley Project 


T. H. MEANS, Project Engineer Fallon, Nevada 
Regarding Truckee-Carson Project 


W. H. HEILEMAN, Irrigation Manager, Klamath Falls, Oregon 
Regarding Klamath Project 


F. L. SELLEW, Engineer Yuma, Arizona 
Regarding Yuma Project 
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THE MAGAZINE OF THE PACIFIC 
AND OF ALL THE FAR WEST 


4 Big features will include: 


ALASKA AND THE ALASKANS A thoroughly illustrated and compre- 


hensive study of this Northern land of 
BY NEVILLE CASTLE treasure and opportunity. 


THE BLUE MOON 4 A six part serial of adventure and mystery, involving tragedy 


and a hunt for a lost mine. The most entertai ning story 
BY MARY AUSTIN yet written by the author of ‘Santa Lucia” and “The Land 
‘of Little Rain.” 


THE NEW WEST, AND ITS CHANCES TODAY 4, s°rics, of 


BY CHARLES SEDGWICK AIKEN well-illustrated, 
by the Editor of SUNSET, dealing with the great features of Western development. 


NEW UNIVERSITY PROBLEMS How the University of California has 


faced and overcome dozens of new issues 
BY WARREN CHENEY incident to Western progress, and the way 
it is training its men to meet new century problems, 


ARIZONA—MOUNTAINS, DESERT AND BORDER 4,2! s1vdy of the territory of romance, 


BY DANE COOLIDGE 


NATIONAL ROAD BUILDING nem: apis tee Onecrnnen nt control of all highways by a recognized 
BY R. M, BRERETON ie f : 

CHILDE HAROLD’S FOOLISH FANCIES ti iissicijicce by Edward Salctury Field=Chide Harold, 

THE ALASKA-YUKON-PACIFIC EXPOSITION .:<"'¢,0f poner: relating to.this notable event of the 

SAN FRANCISCO—THREE YEARS AFTER ewe pees of the progress of the city since the great 

THE ORIENTAL CRISIS As co gat ora tg arp ga American Fleet in the Pacific and 


unset 1909 


° Of short stories there will be a goodly supply, over such significant 
Short Stories signatures as those of Arthur North, Upton Sinclair, Dane Cool- 
idge, Beatrice Grimshaw, Adeline Knapp, Earle Walcott, Mabel Deering, Robert W. Ritchie, 
Edwin H. Clough, Elliott Flower, Phillip Verrill Mighels, Lucia Chamberlain, Jack London, Billee 
Glynn, Charles Duff Stuart and many another weaver of western plots. 


Other Special Contributors: 


Morcan SHEPARD, MarGcaRET CAMERON, ALBERTA BaNcroFT, Joaquin Miter, HERBERT 
Coo.ipcE, Frank H, SPEARMAN, Rurvs Sree.z, H. A. Evans, ALEXANDER G. McADIE, 
EvizaBetu GRINNELL, W. Fay BOERICKE, CHARLES WARREN STODDARD, CLARENCE URMY, 
J. W. Repincton, Grorce STERLING, CHARLES Fieip, Ernest C, Perxorro, ELIZABETH 
Gerserpinc, E. 0. BRintNsTOOL, GERALDINE Meyrick, Lucite Vivien Pierce, BRADFORD 
Leavitt, GELETT BurGEss, BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER, Davip STARR Jorvan, JuLIA BoYNTON 
Green, James Hopper, Ricwarp LEGALLIENNE, Cuartes KEELER, INA Coousritu, W. H. 
Bui, Maynarp Drxon, XaviER MARTINEZ, Henry RaLeIcH, RANDAL Borovas, Ep. BoREIN, 


CIRCULATION DECEMBER 1906 75,000 ) INCREASE: 
CIRCULATION DECEMBER 1907 — 104,000 ¢ & 65 PER CENT 
CIRCULATION NOVEMBER 1908 = 125,000)" 


SPECIAL CLUBBING OFFER: 
Sunset—Review of Reviews—Womans Home Companion .. . . $3.00 
Including beautiful Art Book “The Road of a Thousand Wonders” 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 
948 FLOOD BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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THE PACIFIC FAR WEST 
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COVER DESIGN—THE SHERIFF, BY DAN SWEENEY, AFTER A PHOTOGRAPH BY MAURICE STEWART 


‘““Why, look here, if this isn’t a map of old Panamint”’ 


Illustrating ‘‘The Blue Moon” . 2 “ . Frontispiece, by Maynard Dixon 


_THE BLUE MOON A Serial Story in Six Parts—Part 1 . = Mary Austin 


Drawings by Maynard Dixon 


OPPORTUNITY—A New Year’s Appeal Selected Verse . : ; r ; 
John J. Ingalls F. O'Neill Gallagher 
Walter Malone Edward Rowland Sill 
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Drawings by Dan Sweeney 
HELPING THE INDIANS—The Riverside Conference and Its 
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and the unusually careful tailoring 

of the Gg A IA SPIRITE CORSET keep the waist line 

slim and graceful. _It feels better, looks better and 
wears better than any other corset made. 
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MARY AUSTIN 








In this number of Sunser begins “The Blue Moon,” 
a serial in six parts, by Mary Austin, novelist and 
essayist, who first won fame by the remarkably strong 
and vivid sketches of the Far West and the desert 
country in “The Land of Little Rain.” Since then 
have appeared “San Y sidro” and ‘Santa Lucia,” besides 
many stories and poems. Her latest tale, following 
here, is an adventure story of artistic construction and 
thrilling interest. 











DRAWING BY MAYNARD DIXON 


“Why, look here, ij this isn’t a map of old Panamint !” 


(‘The Blue Moon’’) See page 7 
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THE BLUE MOON 


By Mary AvstINn 


Author of ‘‘The Land of Little Rain,’ * 


Ysidro” and ‘‘Santa Lucia” 


IN SIX PARTS—PART ! 





son’s connection with the 
affair grew out of his 
being in that state of financial 
depression which occasioned 


¢ THE beginning, Clark- 





CONCERNING THE 
MURDER AT THE 
PANAMINT HOUSE 


formed the habit of getting 
up early because the place 
where he got his breakfast, 
and the price he paid for it, 
were matters that were better 








his being more than ordi- 
narily polite to his landlady. The possibility 
of having to ask her to overlook a certain 
tardiness in the matter of room rent, led 
him instinctively to the proffer of sundry small 
courtesies to which she seemed pitifully 
unused. In Mrs. Pettit’s experience, delin- 
quent lodgers had grown increasingly short 
of manners as they were so of cash, and 
exhibited a disposition to choose such moments 
for their exits and entrances as would naturally 
involve her absence from the front hall of 
the Panamint House. But as Clarkson’s 
clothes were still good enough for him to 
have carried any of them out of the house 
without laying himself open:to the imputation 
of the pawnshop, and since he seemed in no 
wise disinclined for the exchange of staircase 
courtesies, but rather encouraged them, it 
fell out naturally that the landlady appealed 
to him on the morning of the murder. 

The other circumstance which led to this 
connection, and the only one which came out 
at the inquest, was that Clarkson happened 
to be coming down the stairs at the very 
moment when Mrs. Pettit opened the door 
on the damning evidence. Clarkson had 


gotten out of the way before 
the people who knew him were about. 

As he came down the second landing of the 
entrance hall, he could see Mrs. Pettit quite 
distinctly against the oblong block of the open 
door, at the very instant when her attention was 
arrested by the long red smear on _ the 
upper step, and before she had realized either 
its nature or its implication. 

The landlady of the Panamint House was a 
discouraged wisp of a woman, not so long 
removed from the usages of good fortune 
as to have forgotten them, for though she was 
seldom seen in a collar, she appeared merely 
to have been surprised without it, and was 
continually pulling at the neckband of her 
dress as if there was nothing uppermost in 
her mind but the wish to get away and remedy 
it. One surmised also that as long ago as 
when she wore collars, Mrs. Pettit had had 
a great deal of hair, as was witnessed by a 
great many hairpins, the ends of which stood 
out all around the little she had left, as if she 
had once sprouted a halo and grown discour- 
aged at it; as might easily have been the case 
with the keeper of cheap lodgings for unem- 
ployed miners. Now as she heard Clarkson 
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coming down the stairs, her hand strayed 
instinctively to her collarless throat, and 
vague intimations of horror woke in her at the 
mere naming of the mark across the door. 
The light fell squarely through the opening 
and revealed it on the drab-painted threshold, 
the print of a right foot in blood, pointing 
outward, not a proper footprint of a man 
walking firmly on his two feet, but of one in 
haste whose ankle had turned under him 
and dragged as he went. 

“Blood,” he announced almost as though 
he had invented it. 

“The bolt was cff,” said Mrs. Pettit, 
“though I put it up myself at eleven-thirty, 
and I have been awake these two hours.” 
The whole content of this observation was 
that, as, by a rule of the house, the bolt was 
always put up at half-past eleven, no one 
could enter it after that without waking the 
landlady; and as the opening and closing of 
the door was arranged to ring a particularly 
harsh and jangling bell, no one could have 
gone out after Mrs. Pettit awoke without her 
being aware of it. Clarkson looked at his 
watch and found it a quarter past six. He 
looked at the lock and saw that it had not been 
tampered with. He swung the door to; it 
caught upon the latch in a manner that made 
it impossible to open from the outside without 
a key, such as each lodger was possessed of. 
The closing of the door set the bell jangling 
rudely through the lower hall; it startled 
apprehension in Mrs. Pettit’s soul, and caused 
Clarkson to drop his voice uneasily. He 
opened the door again on the ominous track 
which seemed as though it might have been 
a forbidding cabalistic sign. 

“Best take a turn about the house,” said he, 
“‘and see if there’s anything amiss.” 
Mrs. Pettit had spent much of her life in 

mining camps and believed in “leadings,” but 
at the inquest, under the cold inquisition 
of a city coroner, she found it necessary to 
reinforce it with the circumstance that the 
gentleman in Number 19 had _ always 
seemed kind of queer like. Pressed to define 
the quality of his queerness, she was driven 
to discover the seat of it in his having a head 
rather large for his frame and a slight cast in 
his eye. Having taken this stand Mrs. Pettit 
was ever after prone to the conviction that 
the presence in the Panamint House of a 
lodger with a cast was the precursor of 
untoward events, and.she believed she had 
arrived at this conviction on the way up the 
stairs with Mr. Clarkson the morning after 
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the murder. That murder was the case 
seemed sufficiently indicated by the second of 
those strange footmarks on the Japanese 
matting directly out of the door of Number 
19. It was the slight inequality of the sill, 
perhaps, which had caused the foot to turn 
so that the door was shut upon the heelmark. 

Clarkson, having rapped and | got no 
response, was for breaking in the door, 
but Mrs. Pettit had turned faint by now, and, 
full of vague apprehensions, leaned against the 
wall, whispering incoherently of witnesses 
and police. The lodger in Number 20 
taking that moment to make himself heard 
with the clatter of his pitcher and bowl, 
Clarkson called him, and after a moment’s 
consultation, the two of them leaned their 
full strength upon the closed door. The 
cheap pine splintered and gave inward. 

The rooms of the Panamint House were as 
large as is commonly expected of cheap 
lodgings, but Number 19 was not large 
enough for the three witnesses and what it 
contained. They hung back upon the thresh- 
old and gazed without comment at the lodger 
sitting drunkenly in his chair, his large head 
fallen forward, the hands hanging slack, almost 
touching the dark puddle that spread abroad 
upon the floor. 

What came first into Clarkson’s mind, 
when at last he had mastered the shock of 
horror and surprise, was that the murderer 
must have stayed some time in the room after 
the act, for the mark of his foot was plain 
where it crossed the trickle of blood some 
distance from the chair. The dead man 
must have bled long for it to have reached the 
point where the murderer, from a position 
in front of the dresser, had stepped back into 
it unmindfully. It needed but a_ glance 
around to see that the object of that stay had 
been to ransack the room and the dead man’s 
baggage, and by that time it was necessary for 
Clarkson to take Mrs. Pettit away while 
Number 20 went to call the police. 

All the time hg was searching hurriedly in 
the landlady’s kitchen to find a drop of some- 
thing to help her to bear up under the double 
shock of murder and notoriety, Clarkson’s 
mind kept running on the circumstance of 
the rummaged room and the locked door. 
The rummaging hinted at robbery, but when 
the lodger from Number 20 had lifted 
the dead man’s head, merely to ascertain 
that he was dead, it was plainly seen that his 
watch, a gold one, and his scarf pin, a very 
large nugget with .a small diamond, were 
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still on him; and if the murderer had locked 
the door behind him to delay detection he 
would hardly have carried away with him so 
incontrovertible a piece of evidence as a key 
with the name of the house and the number 
of the room stamped upon the brass tag. 

Mrs. Pettit had expressly stipulated that the 
room should not be entered again until the 
arrival of the police, but as soon as he could 
get away from her Clarkson went back along 
the hall and out by the front door searching 
for any traces that might easily be trampled 
out by the crowd sure to gather so soon as the 
news began to spread in that quarter. 

The Panamint House, like most old build- 
ings in Sacramento, stood on low ground, the 
street by successive elevations built a foot or 
more above it. A moldy wooden rail 
divided the yard from the highway, and next 
to it the thin grass gave place to smudgy 
geraniums and blossomless bulbs. He found 
the key here, just as the murderer had dropped 
it, on that side of the entrance that indicated 
he had taken the turn toward the station 
before tossing it back over the rotten fence. 

Where the broad path that led from the 
house reached the cement sidewalk of the 
street by a single step, Clarkson discovered 
another faint smudge of red, and, stooping to 
examine it, between the damp, sodden boards 
and the street wall caught the gleam of 
something bright and blue. He pried it 
out with his knife, and, with the instinct of 
the prospector to conceal a find, thrust it 
deep down into his pocket. It was not, it 
could not be in any way connected with the 
murder; just what it could be he was pre- 
vented from making sure. of by the arrival of 
the police. Clarkson gave up the key and 
all that he knew of the occasion, and, when he 
had given his name and the place where he 
might be found when wanted, went out to 
breakfast. 

There are any number of places in Sacra- 
mento where men dispirited and out of luck 
can be fed at the smallest possible cost, but 
Clarkson discovered that the events of the 
morning had given him a distaste for slops 
and dinginess. He walked quite the length 
of the street, choosing recklessly the largest 
and cleanest of the eating places, and, when 
he had ordered coffee and rolls, drew out his 
find cautiously in his handkerchief and looked 
at it. He had no sooner had a glimpse of it 
than he hastily set up the morning paper 
as a screen to the alteration which he felt in 
his face, and examined it furtively again. 
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It was a lump of turquoise, deeply blue, as 
large as a walnut, with a band of dark matrix 
through the middle of it, and through the 
matrix a thick, lumpy thread of gold. 

Clarkson had said to himself the year before 
in Arizona, that he was done with mines and 
mining; ten years of his life and all the fortune 
he had had gone into it, and nothing come 
out of it but a deep distrust of all such ven- 
tures and a longing for some orderly settled 
way of life; but the settling had been a much 
longer and more expensive process than he 
had counted on, and the little lump of blue 
intrigued him. 

It was as blue as the desert dawning, or the 
shadow of hills in spring; the dark band of 
the matrix was the color of the hills and the 
gold was the glint of the sun on the sand. 
He was suddenly sick of the soggy town, the 
smoky devil’s mist that rose from the ground 
at night, and the yellow roaring river. Curi- 
ously, as he looked at the blue stone, he could 
not quite rid himself of the memory of what 
had occurred that morning. He could still see 
the dead man sitting sidewise in his chair with 
a dark stain all down hisclothes and across the 
floor, and beyond him long reaches of sand, 
the brown hills and the mirage water; then the 
flaring paper on the walls of Number 19, and 
the cheap dresser with the half-opened drawers 
would begin to come through. He looked at 
the turquoise and saw the vision of the land, 
great ledges of it lifting through tawny 
country rock, and thin trails that ran from it 
and around it, to begin and end in the large 
florid face of a dead man fallen forward on 
his breast. 

Clarkson got up when he had drunk half 
his coffee and went back to the Panamint 
House. A little group of boys and _ street 
idlers stood at the corner, staring fearfully’ 
at the policemen who were bringing down the 
body to take it to the morgue. One of the 
large pale hands of the murdered man slipped 
under the sheet with which he was covered, 
and fell below it; it hung with the curled palm 


toward Clarkson and seemed to demand 
something of- him. It came oddly into 


Clarkson’s mind ti:at it was the turquoise he 
wanted, and he felt the prick of resentment 
of a man whose claim is infringed upon. 
What could a colored stone under a sidewalk 
have to do with the murder of a large, fair 
man in his own room ? 

The lodger from Number 20 was help- 
ing the police, but there was not another 
person from the house in sight. Clarkson 
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guessed the other lodgers had gotten them- 
selves out of the way of the affair from dread 
of being mixed up in it and detained from 
their business. Mrs. Pettit waylaid him. 

“Some of ’em gave notice,” she said; 
“nobody wants to stay in a house where 
there’s such goings-on.” Mrs. Pettit spoke 
as if getting murdered over night were a 
willful performance of her lodger’s. 

“Oh, I guess not,” said Clarkson con- 
solingly. ‘There would be a lot of them 
going anyway as soon as the rains are over. 
I begin to feel the hills myself.” 

Mrs. Pettit looked at him .appreciatively. 
“T know how that is, too,” she said. “Mr. 
Meads was sayin’ something like that to 
me not more than a week back, and to think 
what he’s come to!” Mrs. Pettit wiped her 
eyes, not because there were tears in them 
but as a tribute to the fact of there being a 
death in the house. Mr. Meads, it appeared, 
was the dead man, lately from Klondike, 
but once from Panamint. It was Mr. 
Meads himself who had supplied this infor- 
mation on taking the room a month since. 

“Was you ever there, Mr. Clarkson a 
asked his landlady. 

“Well, not to say exactly there, but there- 
abouts,” said Mr. Clarkson, “I was in the Coso 
hills three years ago.” 

“By the look of you, you wouldn’t be old 
enough to know what the Panamint camps 
was really like. Mr. Meads said he was one 
of the first men on the ground after the strike 
at Cerro Gordo.” 

It seeming impossible to keep the conver- 
sation away from Mr. Meads, Clarkson went 
on with it by asking if the police had dis- 
covered anything. Nothing much, it seemed, 
except that the stabbing must have been done 
asearly as eleven o’clock. Number 20 remem- 
bered to have heard voices in Meads’ room 
when he came in at half past ten, and yet the 
murderer must have gone out after the bolt 
was put up at eleven thirty. 

“Tt beats me what he was doing all that 
time,” said Mrs. Pettit, “for it couldn’t have 
taken more than ten minutes to go through 
poor Mr. Meads’ things.” 

Robbery, however, appeared to have been 
the motive, for though the watch and pin were 
left, a long flat wallet from which Mrs. Pettit 
had seen him extract a bill on the occasion 
of taking the room was missing, and, with the 
exception of some loose coins in one of his 
pockets, there were no other valuables in the 
room. “And there’s no knowing,” said-the 


landlady, ‘“‘what one of them Klondikers might 
not have in his baggage in the way of dust 
and nuggets. There was a man here a week 
once, with more than three pounds in a satchel. 
I was that faint when he showed it to me you 
could have knocked me down with a feather. 
There’s a box of specimens in Meads’ trunk 
now.” At that word Clarkson’s hand went 
instinctively to his pocket and he asked im- 
mediately what kind of specimens. 

Mrs. Pettit was glad of an excuse to lead 
him to Number 19 that he might see for 
himself. Nothing was changed in the room 
except that the bouy had been removed 
and there had been some attempt to clean up 
the black puddle on the floor. The dead 
man’s baggage had consisted of a _ small 
leather trunk and a suit case nearly filled with 
clothing, and apparently nothing more. The 
box of specimens was a cigar box of ore sam- 
ples such as any miner might carry about with 
him. Some of the fragments had bits of 
labels pasted on them with the names of the 
mine_from which they had come, and some 
were quite bare of any clue, but by the evi- 
dence of their variety proved that Meads had 
been pretty much over the western mining 
world. Clarkson did not know why he was 
so relieved to find among them not a single 
specimen that matched the matrix. 

If he had, of course he should have regarded 
his find of the morning as a clue, and felt 
obliged to turn it over to the police; but in a 
house where so many miners had gone in 
and out for so many years, there was nothing 
whatever to connect it with Meads or his 
murderer. The intrinsic value of the tur- 
quoise had not occurred to him; any detached 
ore on the surface of the earth was “float” 
and belonged to him who found it. All that 
day there were sordid crowds viewing the 
scene of the murder with eyes avid for its 
disgusting details, and at night a cold heavy 
rain began. Clarkson felt his whole soul 
sicken loathfully against the town. 

It transpired at the inquest that Meads was 
a mining man, something over fifty, of incon- 
spicuous habits, slightly, but not unfavorably, 
known to a few people. He was thought 
to have been recently rather fortunate at 
Klondike, though evidence was wanting as to 
the nature of his fortune or what had become 
of it. He appeared entirely without family 
or intimates. He had come to his death 
through a knife thrust in the heart, made, it 
seemed, at the moment of his rising out of 


his chair to defend himself, and had died 
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without a struggle. No suspicious circum- 
stance attached to any person and no possible 
clue to the murderer. His landlady put in a 
claim for overdue rental, and was awarded 
such effects as were found in his room; and 
for the rest the newspapers occupied them- 
selves berating the police because such 
offenses could happen undetected in our 
midst. 

Clarkson thought, and Mrs. Pettit agreed 
with him, that the incompetence of the police 
was proved by the fact that, though they 
protested they had found no clue, there was a 
clue and a strong one, since*the murder was 
so evidently done by a man with a weak 
right ankle, with a trick of turning under him, 
and a habit of standing with the right foot a 
little on one side. 

“He was standing just so beside the dresser,” 
explained Clarkson, “when the blood crept 
across the floor and wet the side of his foot, 
and wherever he had occasion to step up 
or over anything his foot turned and dragged 
a little and left a mark.” 

“It’s plain enough the way you do it, Mr. 
Clarkson.” said the landlady, “but what 
beats me is what he was doing there so long 
in the room afterward.” 

Clarkson thought the man might have had 
other characteristics which might make him 
easily remembered, once seen, and was 
merely waiting until the house was quiet so 
that he could get out of it without the chance 
of meeting anybody; at any rate, if he, Clark- 
son, were on the track of that murder, he 
would look for a man with a game ankle, 
and if, in addition to that, he had a squint 
or a scar, or anything that marked him among 
men, he would arrest him on suspicion. 

“Tt is easy to see, Mr. Clarkson,” said, the 
landlady admiringly, “that if you went after 
anything you'd get it.” This was_ three 
days after the inquest and they were sitting 
in Mrs. Pettit’s small parlory where she had 
invited him on the plea that since the murder 
she was that nervous she couldn’t abide 
being alone in the house. Clarkson, who had 
nothing whatever to do with his time, and no 
prospect of it, did not so much mind, particu- 
larly as he rather wished to bring the con- 
versation about to the point of finding out if 
possible, which of the many lodgers of the 
Panamint House had dropped the bit of 
turquoise float. It had been the gold in 
the matrix that had attracted him, though 
since he had been down to the library to read 
up about the forms in which turquoise out- 
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crops might occur, he had formed the notion 
that the blue stone in itself might prove the 
richer find. He had not found any way to 
bring the talk about to the desired point 
when Mrs. Pettit began to say that she had 
had a dealer up to make her an offer for Mr. 
Meads’ effects, and little enough, too, con- 
sidering the shock she had had, and the loss 
of custom on account of the house getting a 
bad name. 

*‘He took ’em all but the trunk,” said Mrs. 
Pettit, “which I wouldn’t let him, on account 
of his not offering me nothing for it, positively 
nothing, though I can understand city folks 
not knowing what good there is in one of them 
old rawhide trunks. It’s the kind that goes 
into a cayacs. I’ve seen a many of them in 
the mines. And I thought maybe you would 
accept it as a present, seeing you’ve been so 
kind and all. It would come handy if you 
was anyway thinking of going to the hills 

Ae 
again. 

Now Clarkson was thinking of that very 
thing, though he had not admitted it, so he 
thanked her kindly and accepted the gift of 
the dead man’s trunk, and it was all because 
of his want of luck, that led him to the place 
where the landlady could have offered it, that 
his real luck began. The very next day 
Mrs. Pettit proposed that they move the trunk 
from Number 19 to his room. 

There was no trace left in Number 19 
of what had so lately occurred there, the 
stained matting had been taken up and burned, 
and the curtains had come down. ‘The 
trunk was an old rawhide pattern, common 
enough in the early sixties but now almost 
unknown outside of camps. It had had 
a new strong lock and straps added _ re- 
cently, but looked otherwise to have seen 
many years of wear. Inside the lid were 
pasted papers which John Meads had thought 
necessary to keep, but rather as memoranda 
since they could have been of no use to him 
in that form; notices of mining locations, 
several assays, and one yellowed scrap that 
appeared to be a map of a mining district. 

“Why, look here,” exclaimed Mrs. Pettit, 
who was on her knees beside it, “‘if this isn’t 
a map of old Panamint. Here’s Cow 
Springs and the Mohawk’’—she had _ her 
finger on what appeared a mountain spur 
running into a long narrow  plain—‘and 
Ruyterville! Now, that’s funny. Ruyterville 
was one of them quick camps that never had 
so much as a board house, just tents and 
shacks; it couldn’t have lasted more than two 
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years. This map must be twenty years 
back.” She got up from before it and 
Clarkson stooped with casual curiosity. ‘The 
map showed not only the evidence of age, 
but of having been carried a long time folded 
before it had been pasted in the trunk. The 
ink of the tracing was faded brown, but a 
dotted red line ran from point to point, ending 
at a gap in the mountain marked Moon Gate; 
a black blot near it caught his attention. 

“That’s fresh ink at any rate,” he declared. 
“Somebody has been going over this lately 
with a wet pen and put it down here. Oh— 
I say ” He stood up and searched 
the room with his eyes. “Had Meads an 
ink bottle ?” he asked. 

“Yes,” the landlady assured him, she had 
found it on the dresser. 

“Then,” announced Clarkson, “I know 
what the murderer was doing in the room so 
long. He was copying that map.” 

He went over the ground point by point, 
showing where the man must have stood to 
get the light full on the lifted lid, with the ink 
on the dresser at his elbow, and how he. had 
been absorbed in his work when the trickle 
of blood crept along the floor to find him. 

“He wanted that map,” Clarkson insisted, 
“and he had to copy it since he couldn’t get 
it off the lid.” 

He carried the trunk down to his room 
where they could be more comfortable, and 
began to question Mrs. Pettit. 

“Oh, I don’t know what it’s all about,” 
protested that lady. “You know yourself 
every miner is like enough to have a map of 
the district he is prospecting. ‘That red line 
marks a claim he had, likely, or one he 
thought he had. That country’s plastered 
full of lost mines, you know, the Bryfogle, 
the Peg-leg—though I always will believe 
that the Rand is one of them, and the Duke 
o” Wild Rese and the Blue Moon.” 

“The Blue Moon ?”—Clarkson caught at 
the word. 

“‘An Indian mine, that’s all I know about 
it,” said the landlady, and then, after a pause— 
“Did you ever hear of the Jayhawkers ?” 

“The emigrant party who got lost in Death 
valley ?” Clarkson nodded. 

“Maybe you’ve heard then; there was a 
party of four of them got separated from the 
others, and one of them started up a mountain 
to look for snow and never came back. They 
gave him up for dead, but it seems he was 
only gone cravy-like, with the thirst and all, 
and the Indians found him, Shoshones. 


They took him to their campody and made a 
medicine man of him on account of his being 
cracked. He forgot who he was and how to 
talk and married a Shoshone woman. He 
was burned black as one, goodness knows, 
only his eyes were light and his hair kind of 
streaky.” 

**And the Blue Moon,” Clarkson insisted. 

“Oh, that’—Mrs. Pettit had not had 
anyone so interested in her conversation for a 
long time and was disposed to make the 
most of it. “That was just some talk’ about 
his knowin’ where gold was in that country, 
but I never believed it. If any Shoshone I 
ever see had known where to find gold, he’d 
have sold it for whisky first off. And Choco 
was a regular guzzler, he was; when he wanted 
his liquor bad he’d throw out hints about 
this mine of his, I guess they called it Blue 
Moon because the one thing was just as 
likely as the other. You see, he had been 
there so long that he had forgotten that he 
was ever anything but a Shoshone, and then 
when the rush began in that country it came 
to him all at once, after twenty years, that he 
was white. He remembered who he was 
and how he had come there, and by and by 
there was this story started. 

“What sort of ores did you have in that 
country ?” Clarkson wished to know. 

“Well, they was a good deal mixed’”— 
Mrs. Pettit was not’ so sure of her ground 
here—‘Pettit was teamin’ for the Mohawk 
and I was managin’ a restaurant at Pana- 
mint. I had enough to do without bothering 
about mines.” 

Clarkson took the turquoise matrix out of 
his pocket and showed it to her. 

“Tell me, Mrs. Pettit, did you ever see any 
float like that in your district ?” 

“Land, no!” declared Mrs. Pettit, “it’s 
mighty good looking, though.” Her attention 
wandered back to the map as being a matter 
more within her province. “There was any 
amount of rich float brought into camp and 
no ledges ever found belonging to ’em. The 
country was so big and new and so much 
of a sameness. Men would make strikes and 
come rushing in to town for supplies, and 
then never find ’em again. Likely this map 
was just one of them lost claims, but Meads 
must have set a sight of store by it to have 
carried it around with him like that.” 

“So must the other man, to have stayed so 
long in the room after he had killed him.” 

“Oh”—the landlady’s meager spirit kin- 
dled at the suggestion—“May he "twas a 
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mine then.” She looked quickly from the 
map to Clarkson’s face and found it steady 
and unresponsive. 

“You mark my words, Mr. Clarkson,” 
she finished inconclusively. “There’s just as 
good gold in that country as was ever took 
out; and if I was a young man .” but 
Clarkson had risen as if he thought the visit 
at an end, and she trailed inconsequentially 
from the room. As soon as she was gone 
Clarkson took some loose papers from the 
bottom of the trunk and spread them on the 
floor. He turned the trunk upside down 
upon them and brushed the lining carefully 
with his clothes-brush as if he would rid it 
of all traces of the dead man’s possession. 
Then he held the brushings under the light 
and examined them carefully. Among the 
grains of dust and sand he found minute 
splinters and particles of turquoise of a color 
unusually deep and blue. 


In every city in California there are men 
variously and successfully occupied, whose 
employments seldom lead them beyond the 
limits of city sidewalks, who yet exercise a 
tremendous influence in the affairs of the hills. 
Such men have always a little lump of money 
by them for the backing of enterprises too 
vast and vague to risk themselves upon. 
They sit at home fat and at ease, while men 
more venturesome or less wise go abroad at 
their expense to find gold in unwatered places. 
The division of the findings seems unequal 
at times, and perhaps is not so much so as it 
seems, for every grubstake by no means 
produces a mine, and the born prospector 
asks nothing so much as leave to go on pros- 
pecting; and if the man who sits at home 
misses the thirsts and fatigues, he loses also 
a great exhilaration. 

Clarkson knew such a man to whom the 
map of the mining world was the board 
where he could be relied on to plank down 
so many counters annually in the game he 
played with luck. Clarkson would not 
have thought of applying to him for a 
personal loan, or in default of employment, 
but a grubstake was another matter. He 
sought the man in his office the morning after 
Mrs. Pettit had made him a present of Meads’ 
trunk. Donahue turned in his swing chair 
and gave him a large fat hand. 

“What can I do for you, Clarkson?” he 
wished to know at once; the other was equal 
to his brusqueness. 
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“Grubstake,” said Clarkson. 

“H’m—I thought you told me a year ago 
that you knew when you’d had enough.” 

“A man always thinks that, Mr. Donahue, 
when he has got nothing at all.” 

“Which means to say, I suppose, that you 
have something.” Clarkson looked 
non-committal. 
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“I’ve had enough of the town anyway, I 
want to get into the hills.” 


“Got a hunch, eh? What is it? Not 
diamonds, I hope, nor topazes. Last grub- 
stake I got stuck on was topazes. A likely 


looking guy worked ’em off on me for New 
Mexico. They were topazes all right, I 
took *em to Cohenstein and the old beggar 
weighed ‘em out to me as solemnly as if he 
hadn’t sold the identical stones to the guy the 
week before.” 

Clarkson laughed. “It’s not topazes this 
time, Mr. Donahue.” 

Donahue looked at him attentively. “I 
guess you’ve got something more than a 
hunch this time, young man. How much 
do you want ?” 

When Clarkson went out on the street again 
he had the capitalist’s check for three hundred 
dollars in his pocket, and he had not given 
away his clue. He did not go at once to his 
lodging, for the mention of Cohenstein’s name 
had reminded him of something he meant to 
do. Donahue’s check must be scrupulously 
reserved for his grubstake, but in order to 
clear himself with Mrs. Pettit and get out of 
the city, he must dispose of some of his belong- 
ings, and besides he was anxious to get at the 
market value of his blue stone. He walked 
past Cohenstein’s place two or three times 
to make sure of having a clear field, and at 
last when he went in, he unwrapped the 
turquoise and laid it on the glass counter 
without comment. 

The jeweler glanced at it casually. “Is that 
all?’ he queried. He seemed surprised. 
Clarkson nodded, surprised in his turn. 

‘“That’s all,” he said. Cohenstein took up 
the stone and weighed it solemnly, then, 
quite as a matter of course, turned and laid 
it in his safe. He took out a little tray of 
coins, but before he had counted them out to 
Clarkson he rested his two arms on the 
counter, looking at him in quite a friendly 
manner. 

“‘And the young lady,” he said, “is it that 
she is not coming any more ?” 
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Probably no bit of verse of recent years has been 
more widely copied than “Opportunity,” written by 
the late Senator Ingalls. Poets, philosophers, states- 
men and journalists have commented upon the irrem- 
ediable, once-and-once-only sentiment here expressed. 
Oj these none has answered in stronger lines than 
Walter Malone; none more gracefully, perhaps, than 
F. O’Neill Gallagher, while the Californian, Edward 
Rowland Sill, phrased his answering ery as only he 
could do, full of high imagining, of confidence and 
cheer. The jour poems as here presented make good 
reading and should form a fruitful theme for discussion 
especially at this season, at the threshold of this new 
year, with its evident promise and opportunity: 
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@pportunity 
By Joun J. INGALLs 


Master of human destinies am I; 
Fame, Love and Fortune on my footsteps wait. 
Cities and fields I walk: I penetrate 
Deserts and seas remote, and, passing by 
Hovel and mart and palace, soon or late 
I knock unbidden once at every gate. 
If sleeping, wake; if feasting, rise before 
I turn away. It is the hour of fate, 
And they who follow me reach every state 
Mortals desire, and conquer every foe 
Save Death; but those who doubt or hesitate, 








Condemned to failure, penury and woe 
Seek me in vain and uselessly implore; 
I answer not and I return no more. 
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By WaurEeR MALONE 


They do me wrong who say I come no more 
When once I knock and fail to find you in; 

For every day I stand outside your door, 

And bid you wake, and rise to fight and win. 











Wail not for precious chances passed away, 
Weep not for golden ages on the wane; 

Each night I burn the records of the day; 

At sunrise every soul is born again. 













Laugh like a boy at splendors that have sped, 
To vanished joys be blind and deaf and dumb; 

My judgments seal the dead past with its dead, 

But never blind a moment yet to come. 







Tho’ deep in mire, wring not your hands and weep; 
I lend my arm to all who say “I can!” 

No shamefaced outcast ever sank so deep 
But yet might rise and be again a man. 













Dost thou behold thy lost youth all aghast ? ci, 
Dost reel from righteous retribution’s blow ? y 

Then turn from blotted archives of the past 

And find the future’s pages white as snow. 













Art thou a mourner? Rouse thee from thy spell; 
Art thou a sinner? Sins may be forgiven; 

Each morning gives thee wings to flee from hell, 

Each night a start to guide thy feet to heaven. 
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By F. O’NeLt GALLAGHER 


One searched the town and country through, 
° > > 
In winter’s snows and summer’s heat, 
Nor was there any path but knew 
The pacings of his weary feet. 
He watched throughout the lingering night 
With lamp well-filled and door ajar, 
And listened lest some footfall light 


Should hint the freakish god afar. 


The god came not. But there was one 
Who recked not of the flitting days, 
Nor any thought of deeds undone 
Disturbed the tenor of his ways. 
-He toiled not, sought no goodly prize; 
E’en as he slept the god came there 
And poured before his dream-dimmed eyes 


His store of treasure, rich and fair. 
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@pportunity 
By Epwarp Row anpD SILL 


This I beheld, or dreamed it in a dream: 

There spread a cloud of dust along a plain; 

And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged 

A furious battle, and men yelled, and swords 

Shocked upon swords and shields. A Prince’s banner 
Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed by foes. 
A craven hung along the battle’s edge, 

And thought, “Had I a sword of keener steel— 

The blue blade that the King’s son bears—but this 
Blunt thing!” he snapped and flung it from his hand, 
And lowering crept away, and left the field. 

Then came the King’s son, wounded and sore bestead, 
And weaponless, and saw the broken sword 
Hilt-buried in the dry and trodden sand, 

And ran and snatched it, and with battle shout 

Lifted afresh he hewed his enemy down 

And saved a great cause that heroic day. 
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ATLANTIC FLEET AT ANCHOR IN SAN FRANCISCO HARBOR 
FROM A NIGHT PHOTOGRAPH 





DEFENSE OF THE PACIFIC 


THE FUTURE OF MARE ISLAND NAVY YARD—ITS 
TANCE AND GREAT STRATEGIC 


VALUE FOR 


IMPOR- 


THE 


NATION’S WEST COAST—PATCHWORK METHODS 


AND CRAZY-QUILT RESULTS 


By Ti. A. Evans 


Naval Constructor United States Navy 


This is the sixth of a series of articles on naval affairs by this writer, 
whose official position gives him unusual opportunities jor observation and 
comment. The other papers appeared in the numbers jor October (1907) and 
February, March, May and August (1908). The issues here presented are 
of vast umportance to the whole nation, and they will form one of the vital 
topics before the present session of Congress. In the present paper the writer 
gives facts that answer certain critics who are contending that the Mare 
Island Navy Yard is a useless extravagance. It is shown conclusively that 
the government must maintain at least two points on the Pacific Coast where 
the largest warships can be docked and repaired. The present paper de- 
mands the careful reading of all patriotic and far-seeing citizens, who believe 
that this Nation must keep the supremacy of the Pacific in order to face the 
unknown problems that may come jrom the crisis in China, and the 

















awakening oj the Orient. 


HAT is to be the future of the Mare 

Island Navy Yard? This question 

is of vital interest now to the citizens 
of Vallejo and vicinity; with its importance 
understood, it should be and would be of 
vital interest to every citizen of the Pacific 
Coast, and further of concern to every patri- 
otic citizen of our country. The reason for 
the interest of the citizens of Vallejo and 
vicinity is not far to seek. Aside from the 
fact that they understand the importance 
in the defense of the Pacific Coast of a great 


naval station at Mare Island, and, as patriotic 
citizens, wish to see such a station developed, 
there are further strong reasons for their 
desire to upbuild this yard. The navy 
yard is the one large industrial establishment 
in the vicinity of Vallejo, and as such is of 
tremendous importance to the prosperity of 
Vallejo and the surrounding country. The 
navy yard now employs from two thousand 
to three thousand men and has a monthly 
pay roll of about a quarter of a million dollars. 
The disbursement of over three million 
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dollars a year for labor means prosperity for 
the district in which the navy yard is situated. 
The pay roll of the yard is, however, not the 
only benefit that the surrounding country 
receives from the navy yard. The purchase 
of large quantities of material and supplies 
benefits almost every industry on the Coast. 
During the six months ending January 1, 
1908, about six thousand tons of freight were 
reeeived at Mare Island; during the six 
months ending June 30, 1908, over twelve 
thousand tons were received. This great 
increase in the amount of freight received, 
in a degree a measure of the business of the 
yard, has been due to the presence of the 
Atlantic fleet, and gives one a fair idea of 
what will be required of Mare Island when 
the fleet for the defense of the Pacific is finally 
organized on this Coast. 

The presence of a large number of ships in 
commission at the yard also adds much to 
the prosperity of the surrounding country. 
Recently there were four armored cruisers, 
an auxiliary ship, and eight torpedo boat 
destroyers at Mare Island. On this com- 
paratively small force, there were nearly four 
thousand officers and men. The expendi- 
tures for supplies for such a force, together 
with the money spent by officers and men 
ashore, amount to a considerable sum. The 
fact that Vallejo is the one Pacific Coast city 
which did not feel the recent money stringency 
is undoubtedly due to the large government 
disbursements at Mare Island. 

THE FIGHT FOR THE YARD 

If Mare Island is made a great naval 
station the commercial benefits will be greatly 
increased and every industry from Puget 
sound to San Diego will share in these benefits. 
In the past, very few of the commercial 
interests and commercial bodies have realized 
the importance, commercially, of the upbuild- 
ing of the Mare Island yard, and little help 
has been afforded the Vallejo Chamber of 
Commerce and the Business Men’s Associ- 
ation in the great uphill fight they are making 
for Mare Island. These interests should 
investigate this subject; if they do, there is 
no doubt that they will see the importance 
of joining with Vallejo and San Francisco in 
the fight for a great navy yard at Mare 
Island. 


PATRIOTIC MOTIVES 


The material commercial benefits that can 
be obtained by upbuilding Mare Island have 
been briefly outlined. There are reasons for 
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a greater Mare Island, far more important 
than commercial interests. The reader is 
now asked to consider the subject on a higher 
plane—he is asked to consider the subject as 
a patriotic citizen who loves his country and 
is willing to lend his efforts to secure protection 
for his country.in the future. In time of war, 
few would hesitate to offer their services, 
and there is hardly a man who would not 
willingly sacrifice his life for the protection 
of his country or his country’s honor. In 
time of peace, little is thought of providing 
protection for the country; few attempt to 
look into the future and provide for probable 
or possible difficulties; few realize that steps 
can be taken which will render it unnecessary 
to offer one’s life for the defense of the country. 
This is not the manner in which wise business 
men conduct their business; they look to the 
future, conducting their business so as to 
provide safeguards and protection to weather 
financial storms and to repulse probable 
attacks that they see may come in the future; 
no wise business man lets valuable property 
remain without fire insurance. Why should 
not every patriotic citizen of the country 
consider his country’s future in a business 
way and treat it as a business proposition. 
If he does, he will insist that the country 
must no longer go without insurance—not 
insurance against fire, but insurance against 
that most dreaded calamity, war—perhaps 
an entirely unnecessary war and one which 
would never have come had the country been 
prepared against it. 


FUTURE NAVAL OPERATIONS 


All students of the world’s politics and of 
the world’s naval situation are agreed that the 
Pacific will play an important part in future 
naval history. All are agreed that in the 
future the United States must maintain a 
large naval force in ‘the Pacific. The impor- 
tance of the mastery of the Pacific seems to 
be better realized in Europe than in this 
country and recently great attention has been 
given to this subject. It has even been 
asserted abroad that the preservation of the 
world’s peace demands that the United States 
should keep a powerful naval force in the 
Pacific. It seems quite certain that as soon 
as possible the United States will maintain 
a strong Pacific fleet, and the question is: 
how long will it be before this is possible ? 


REPAIR FACILITIES A NECESSITY 


It is quite certain that such a fleet will not 
be stationed on the Pacific until there are 
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ONE-HUNDRED-TON SHEARS LIFTING A TWELVE-INCH MODERN GUN, WEIGHING SIXTY-FIVE TONS, 
MARE ISLAND NAVY YARD 


facilities for caring for it 
ing, space for berthing, shops for repairing, 
and storehouses for supplying the ships of 


dry docks for dock- 


the fleet. At present the facilities available 
are totally inadequate to care for such a 


fleet. Mare Island and Puget Sound yards 
are taxed to the utmost to care for the ships 
of the present Pacific fleet even in times 
of peace. It will be remembered that only 
recently the people of the Pacific Coast 


































IN THE BUILDING SLIP, MARE ISLAND NAVY YARD, AS IT LOOKED A YEAR AGO—THE FIRST 
KEEL PLATES OF THE FLEET COLLIER PROMETHEUS 
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requested that at least a portion of the battle- 
ship fleet remain in the Pacific and they were 
told by the highest authorities that this was 
impossible as the fleet could not be repaired 
and cared for on the Pacific. What more con- 
vincing proof than this statement is wanted of 
the lack of repair facilities on the Pacific ? 

Without a fleet of battleships the Pacific 
Coast cannot be defended, and such a fleet 
cannot be had until repair facilities are 
provided. The defense of the Pacific Coast 
therefore depends upon providing these 
facilities, and this subject should appeal to 
every citizen of the Coast. 

The appropriations for the improvement 
of the Mare Island Navy Yard have, of late 





years, been very small. The cause for this 
has undoubtedly been criticism on account 
of the depth of water and the supposed diffi- 
culty of maintaining a deep channel to the 
yard. This criticism has been given much 
publicity and has attracted considerable 
attention. There can be no doubt that 
practically all of the opposition in Congress 
to appropriations for Mare Island is due to 
this criticism, and it can readily be seen from 
the Congressional Record that there are 
some members of Congress who consider that 
any money spent at Mare Island is wasted. 
Fortunately, there are some who realized the 
importance of having a great naval station 
in the vicinity of San Francisco and understood 
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| THE COLLIER PROMETHEUS, FOUR HUNDRED 

| SLIP, WITH STRUCTURAL WORK PRACTICALLY COMPLETED. THREE THOUSAND FIVE 
HUNDRED TONS OF MATERIAL HAVE BEEN WORKED INTO THIS SHIP DURING THE YEAR 







AND FIFTY FEET LONG, IN THE BUILDING 








that the first step was to determine 
whether or not Mare Island could be made 
such a station at reasonable cost. If this 
could be done, Mare Island should be the 
location; if not, the sooner it was known the 
better, so that some other location could be 
obtained. Through the interest of those who 
fully understood the situation, a board of 
competent engineers was appointed to fully 
investigate the present depth of water, the 
cost to obtain the necessary depth for the 
largest battleships and the yearly cost to 
maintain this depth. 
ONLY ONE YARD REQUIRED INSIDE THE GATE 
The agitation, year by year, against Mare 
Island has brought forth a number of pro- 





posed locations for a navy yard. All of the 
critics of Mare Island admit the necessity 
for a great navy yard inside of the Golden 
Gate, but when asked where such a yard 
should be located, if not at Mare Island, the 
great majority can only answer in general 
terms, and soon show that they have made 
no investigation of the subject and conse- 
quently they do not realize how difficult it 
is to find a suitable location for a navy yard 
in San Francisco bay. At two locations most 
frequently mentioned, the cost of the necessary 
land would be enormous, and moreover the 
depth of water is no greater than at Mare 
Island and the silting or filling in gives as 
much trouble as it has in the past at Mare 
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Island. Nothing will be gained by a change 
from Mare Island to either of these locations 
and the cost of the change will be great. In 
fact, there is little doubt that Mare Island 
can be made a battleship navy yard for the 
money that would be required to purchase 
the land at either of these locations. 

To those who have given the subject con- 
sideration, California City and Goat Island 
are the only locations which should be con- 
sidered if a navy yard is to be established in 
San Francisco bay proper. Deep water can 
be obtained and maintained at both of these 
locations with very little dredging. ‘The dis- 
advantages of California City are many, 
however. The first cost of the necessary 
land would be large; a very large amount 
of grading would be necessary; there are no 
transportation facilities except by water; 
there is no labor market. 

AT GOAT ISLAND 


Goat Island offers the best location in San 
Francisco bay. This island is owned by the 
government and there would be no expense 
for the land. This location is of special 
interest to the people of San Francisco, for 
not only is it the only satisfactory location 
on the bay for a great naval station but this 
island is undoubtedly destined to be the 
passenger terminal of the railroads entering 
San Francisco via Oakland. 

The present long ferry route from Oakland 
mole to San Francisco is not satisfactory. 
During the next ten years there will be a 
tremendous increase in the population of 
San Francisco and suburbs. This large 
population is entitled to better transportation 
facilities than can be provided at present. 
The transportation companies have long 
realized these conditions and have long 
wanted Goat Island for a passenger terminal. 

The importance of this subject is so great 
that no steps should be taken in the disposi- 
tion of Goat Island which will prevent the 
establishment of a union passenger station 
on the island. So great is the desire of the 
transportation companies for a _ passenger 
station on the island that it is very probable 
that they would bear the expense of grading 
the island for the use of a small portion of 
the land. By utilizing the material taken 
from the hills for filling in the shallow flats 
on the Berkeley side of the island, sufficient 
area can be obtained for both a large naval 
station and also a railroad passenger station. 
In this way it is probable that the govern- 
ment could acquire an excellent site on deep 
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water for a navy yard at practically no cost. 
This site has the advantage of excellent 
transportation facilities and of being in the 
center of the largest labor market on the 
Pacific Coast. With rail connections to the 
Oakland and Berkeley shore and a short 
ferry trip to San Francisco, the workmen 
could live in any one of the three cities or 
their suburbs and still be near their work. 
The disadvantages of this location are that it 
is more open to attack than other locations 
and it is not so well sheltered from the wind 
and sea. 

The apparent danger of this location in 
case of a sea attack might give some grave 
concern, but when it is understood that the 
batteries at the entrance of the harbor can 
keep an attacking fleet at sufficient distance 
from the entrance to put Goat Island out of 
range of the enemy’s guns, this concern should 
be put at rest. If the enemy can pass the 
batteries, it is immaterial where the navy 
yard is, if located in San Francisco bay, as it 
will surely fall into the hands of the enemy. 
In the opinion of the writer, Goat Island is 
the best available location for a navy yard 
in San Francisco bay, and it should be utilized 
for this purpose as outlined above, provided 
that Mare Island can not be made a first- 
class battleship navy yard. 

MANY ADVANTAGES OF MARE ISLAND 

For Mare Island possesses many advan- 
tages as a site for a large battleship yard over 
the other proposed locations. The site 
is one that readily lends itself to defense 
against an enemy; in this respect it is far supe- 
rior to any other possible location in the 
vicinity of San Francisco. The yard is well 
sheltered from both wind and sea and the 
climate is almost ideal. The transportation 
facilities to the yard are good and a fairly 
good labor supply is available. The govern- 
ment already owns a large tract of land, much 
of which is now unoccupied. This provides 
not only space for workshops and_ store- 
houses, but also drill grounds, small arms 
ranges, barracks for marines and _ sailors, 
hospital grounds, and homes for officials 
of the yard, all of which are necessary for a 
great ideal naval station. At Mare Island 
there is sufficient unoccupied space to provide 
for expansion for a century to come. 

It is very probable that the naval importance 
of the Pacific in the future will require the 
establishment on the Pacific coast of a 
torpedo boat depot, a torpedo station, a gun 
factory and a naval powder factory, similar 
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to such establishments now in existence on 
the Atlantic coast. The government now 
owns sufficient unoccupied land on Mare 
Island to provide for these extensions, making 
it possible to concentrate them all in one 
grand naval station, and thus reduce the first 
cost of these establishments, and the cost of 
administration will be considerably less than if 
there were a number of separate establishments. 
SILENCE THE CRITICS 

The board of engineers appointed to 
investigate the cost of maintaining a proper 
channel to Mare Island has made a thorough 
study of this subject and has submitted its 
report. While the report as a whole has not 
yet been published, the important findings 
of the board have been made public, and it 
is certain that these experts found that the 
channel can be deepened and_ the depth 
maintained at very moderate cost. This 
report should silence the critics of Mare 
Island, and should put at rest all opposition 
to appropriations that are needed to make 
this yard a great bettleship station. 

PIERS AS IMPORTANT AS DEEP WATER 

There are some who may think that deep 
water is all that is necessary to make Mare 
Island a battleship navy yard. This is far 
from being the case; many improvements will 


have to be made and considerable money 
expended before Mare Island can be made 
what it should be. The Pacific fleet of the 
past has been a fleet in name only, and the 
small facilities at the two Pacific Coast yards 
have sufficed for the repairs to the few small 
vessels of this fleet. This probably accounts 
for the backwardness in the development of 
the Pacific Coast yards. 
TAXING THE FACILITIES 

Recently there have been at Mare Island 
under active repairs, four large armored 
cruisers, eight torpedo boat destroyers and 
two auxiliary vessels, and these taxed the 
facilities of the yard to the utmost. The 
four large ships were berthed at the sea wall 
two abreast, causing extra expense in carrying 
on work on the outer ships, and it would 
have been absolutely impossible to have 
berthed another large ship at the yard. It 
is not comforting to know that the most 
important navy yard on the Pacific Coast can 
only provide berthing space for four large 
ships—and even these four will not be properly 
berthed. It is only necessary for one to make 
a casual inspection of the waterfront at the 
yard when there are a few ships there and to 
think of the number that will be there in time 
of threatened war to realize the seriousness of 
































the situation. Additional berthing facilities 
are in every respect as important as additional 
depth of water in the channel. What good is 
accomplished by providing sufficient water to 
bring the largest battleships to the yard, 
if there is no place to put the ships when they 
arrive there? Additional depth of water 
and additional berthing facilities are so 
closely associated that both should be con- 
sidered together—in reality the two subjects 
form one subject of the greatest importance. 
IMPROVEMENTS REQUIRED 

There is one completed dry dock at Mare 
Island while another is under construction. 
At the Puget sound yard there is one dock, 
and money has been appropriated for a 
second, but the actual work of construction 
has not yet begun. Two docks therefore 
comprise the total naval docking facilities 
on the Pacific coast. Compare this with the 
sixteen naval docks on the Atlantic 
Is not this comparison sufficient to show the 
immediate need of additional docks on the 
Pacific? It requires from three to five years 
to build a large modern dock, and it can thus 
be seen that even if the money is appropriated 
immediately, it will be from three to five 
years before the necessary dry docks can be 
obtained. A battleship fleet on the Pacific 
is impossible without additional docks. 


coast. 





MANSION OF THE COMMANDANT 
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NAVY YARD, 


Many improvements are needed in the 
shops, storehouses, yard transportation facil- 
ities, etc., but it is not within the scope of 
this article to go into the details of these 
needs. It will suffice to state that, until they 
are satisfied, Mare Island can not be made 
a first-class battleship navy yard, nor can a 
battleship fleet be maintained on the Pacific. 
TWO: GREAT YARDS NEEDED ON THE COAST 

There should be two great navy yards on 
the Pacific Coast, one at Mare Island and the 
other at Bremerton, on Puget sound. The 
location of the Puget sound yard is excellent 
and this yard is in high favor at the present 
time with naval officials and with Congress, 
and it is probable that liberal appropriations 
will be made for the improvement of this 
yard. This is as it should be, and every help 
should be given to make Bremerton a great 
yard, but there should be no tendency to 
build up Bremerton at the expense of Mare 
Island. Both yards are necessary for the 
defense of the Pacific and both should be 
greatly improved. 

The method generally followed in making 
appropriations for important navy yards is 
unsatisfactory and inefficient. ‘The navy 
yards on the Pacific Coast are far from 
what they should be in regard to facilities 
for handling large repairs. It is to be 
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regretted that those responsible for providing 
funds for the improvements of our yards can 
not visit the dockyards of the important 
foreign naval powers and compare them 
with our own. We have in late years added 
enormously to our naval strength afloat, 
with which our naval strength ashore—our 
dockyards—has not kept pace. We have 
not properly appreciated the enormous saving 
that can be obtained by providing proper 
facilities for repair work. We are beginning 
to realize the enormous sums that are required 
to maintain our fleet, but we have apparently 
overlooked the fact that this expenditure can 
be greatly reduced by providing facilities 
for proper repair. While the saving that can 
be effected is of great importance, the military 
value of the additional investment in the 
navy yards is of even greater importance. 
UNEQUAL TO THE TASK 

In time of threatened war, or actual conflict, 
it will be found that our navy yards, particu- 
larly those on the Pacific Coast, are unequal 
to the task they are called upon to perform, 
and ships will be delayed at the yards for 
repairs when they should be on the fighting 
line. While the conditions in all of our navy 
yards are generally poor, considering the work 
they will be called on to do, the conditions on 
the Pacific Coast in time of threatened war 
are simply hopeless. It has not been our 
policy in the past to determine exactly what 
is needed and to obtain this as soon as possible. 
We have been appropriating money in 
dribblets, a little here and a little there, and 
consequently accomplishing little. Any busi- 
ness man knows that this is not the way he 
would conduct his business. Any business 
man knows that this is not the way to accom- 
plish results and that the expenditures will 
in the end: be far greater than if sufficient 
money had been appropriated in the first 
place and the object at once attained. 

POOR TRANSPORTATION 

One concrete example will suffice: the 
transportation facilities in all navy yards are 
execrable. In a large industrial establish- 
ment the transportation facilities are of first 
importance. In navy yards enormous sums 
‘an be saved if proper transportation facilities 
are provided. The present poor conditions 
are realized by every one. At Mare Island 
the distance between shops and storehouses 
and the work is great and the transportation 
facilities are about as bad as can be. The 
expenditures for hand carts, horse teams, 
and for delays in the work are large. Would 





THE PACIFIC 


it not seem businesslike to lay out a compre- 
hensive transportation scheme, providing for 
future expansion, appropriate the money, 
and provide the facilities at once? This is 
not the method followed. Each year Congress 
appropriates a small sum of money for 
“railway extensions.” For the past five years 
these appropriations have been as follows: 


1 Fee ee er ee oe $10,000 
BRD ii 2 Tk ow ere saya ss 15,000 
SRI 5S ship craic bnuiee sie x 5,000 
1 UPR Seperate ee 5,000 
SE isi sec ew we shes Elsa aie 5,000 


These are too small to make a beginning; 
they are frittered away—a little piece of track 
is added here—new rails there replace old 
ones for a few hundred feet, and other minor 
improvements are made, but the improvement 
in the big scheme—the transportation problem 

is imperceptible. In the course — of 
fifteen or twenty years enough money will 
have been spent to have put in magnificent 
transportation facilities, but what will we have 
to show for the expenditure’ Practically 
nothing. Would any business concern in 
the country make improvements in_ this 
manner? Contrast these methods with those 
of the United States Steel Corporation. 

MAKING A CRAZY QUILT 


The above simply serves as an example 
and is representative of the general method 
of making appropriations—it is patchwork, 
patchwork all the time, and there is no 
wonder that we have a crazy quilt as a result. 

It should be determined what is needed at 
Mare Island to provide a first-class battleship 
navy yard, how this end can best be accom- 
plished, and how much it will cost. After 
this is done every effort should be made to 
secure the necessary appropriations from 
Congress. Every industry on the Pacific 
Coast will benefit by the upbuilding of Mare 
Island, every patriotic citizen of the Coast 
should be interested in this work on which 
the defense of the Coast depends. Then, 
let every one of our commercial organizations 
and every citizen interest itself and himself 
in upbuilding Mare Island. Congress has 
recently appropriated ten millions of dollars 
for rebuilding the Naval Academy at Annap- 
olis; surely if proper representations are made 
and the necessity understood, there will be no 
difficulty in securing immediately the appro- 
priations necessary to upbuild the two Pacific 
Coast navy yards, and make a Pacific Coast 
battleship fleet possible, for such a fleet is essen- 
tial to the defense of the Pacific Coast states. 
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THE MANEUVER CAMP FOR ARMY REGULARS AND STATE 


TROOPS AT ATASCADERO, CALIFORNIA, AND 
OBVIOUS REASONS FOR ITS MAINTE- 
NANCE BY THE GOVERNMENT 


By Marion P. Maus 


Colonel, 20th Infantry, U.S. 


Photographs 





HAT Congress realizes the 
importance of preparing 
for national defense is 
shown by the passage of 
the Dick bill in 1903, “‘to 
promote the efficiency of 
the militia, and for other 
purposes.” This wise law, 
as amended and re-enacted 
in May of 1908, is a long 
step toward preparation for 
national defense. ‘The mi- 
litia consists of every able- 
bodied male citizen of the 
respective states and territories and the District 
of Columbia, and every able-bodied male of 
foreign birth who has declared hisintention to 
become a citizen, and whois more than eighteen 
and less than forty-five years of age, classified 
as organized militia or national guard, and 
reserve militia. The law only applies to that 
part of the militia organized as a land force. 
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FIRST 


A., Commanding the Camp 


LINE OF DEFENSE 


The organized militia of any state, territory 
and the District of Columbia may be called 
into service by the President, either within 
or without the territory of the United States; 
necessary, in advance of any 
volunteer force which it may be determined to 


when 


This clearly provides for the use of 


the national guard in the first line of defense 
and places it upon a solid basis as a military 
force, and must be so reckoned and encour- 
aged by every patriotic citizen of the country. 
The regular army of to-day is scarcely large 
enough to perform the police duty for this 
vast country and its possessions, hence we 
must mainly depend upon our citizen soldiery 


in 


time 


of 


war. 


Although a_ peace-loving 


country, it cannot be denied that strength on 
land and sea is the greatest safeguard for 
our homes and country, and it is our sacred 
duty to be prepared to give that defense at 


any time it may be necessary. 
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‘“VALUE TO THE STATE TROOPS CANNOT BE OVERESTIMATED ’’ 


proved upon. 





Bushnell, Photo 
ADJUTANT GENERAL LAUCK 
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HE location of this camp upon the tableland immediately ad- 

joining the plain was a great improvement over the location of 
1904, which was on the plain itself. The sanitary conditions were 
the best I have ever seen and to my mind could hardly be im- 
The scheme of instruction was progressive in its 
nature and well considered. It was, perhaps, the best that could 
be devised for state troops for the short time that they were in 
camp. While the organizations were kept busy throughout the 
day, yet the requirements were not too exacting. The exercises 
were complete, well thought out, and were of such a nature as 
to be best suited to the needs of the national guard. 

The value of this camp to the troops of this state cannot be 
overestimated, and it is to be hoped that such camps can be held 
yearly hereafter and that the instruction will be patterned to a 
greatextent upon the program followed out at this year’s camp. 
In so far as the writer is concerned, he will do his utmost to see that 
the organizations of the national guard of California profit to 
the greatest possible extent from the valuable lessons learned 
while in attendance at this camp. 

Believing as I do that the camp was entirely successful, I cannot too often repeat that I consider 
it the best camp of its kind that I have ever seen, and I desire especially to express my thanks 
to the commanding officer of the camp, Colonel Maus, and to the line and staff officers of the army 
on duty at this encampment, for the uniform courtesies and kind treatment extended by all of them 
to myself and other officers of the national guard of this state. Perhaps one of the most gratifying 
features to officers and men of the national guard was the manner in which both officers and men 
of the army fraternized with the officers and men of the national guard. The hearty cheers given 
by the regular troops upon the departures of the state troops from the camp were extremely encour- 
aging to the state troops, and will go a long way toward causing them to believe that the regulars 
appreciate their efforts to gain a knowledge of the military life. 


* 


J. B. Lauck, 
Adjutant General of California. 
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The law authorizes the Secretary of War 
to provide for the participation of the organ- 
ized militia, when requested by its governor, 
in maneuvers or field instruction that may be 
had by the regular army, either at military 
stations or in regular camps, and that same 
pay, transportation and subsistence be given 
the officers and men of the militia during the 
time of this service, as provided for the 
regulararmy. The training given the national 
guard in these camps becomes a serious duty, 
from which all spectacular work or other 
unnecessary ceremony is banished, and only 
stern military work, under the Articles of 
War, prevails. 

SEVEN BIG CAMPS 

During last year, there were held seven 
maneuver camps in different parts of the 
United States (besides that at Atascadero, 
California), as follows: American Lake, 
Washington; Pine Plains, New York; Chicka- 
mauga Park, Georgia; Fort Benjamin Harri- 
son, Indiana; Fort Riley, Kansas; Fort D. A. 
Russell, Wyoming, and Leon Springs, Texas. 
These camps were so arranged as to include, 
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in addition to the regular troops assembled 
there for instruction, the national guard of 
the contiguous states, our own camp at 
Atascadero being the last of the series. ‘This 
included the regular troops of California and 
of Arizona and the national guard of both. 


IMPORTANT MANEUVERS ABROAD 


All of the great military powers hold an- 
nually field maneuvers for the training of their 
troops. ‘These are as necessary, in a way, 
as it is to make test trials of warships when 
first called into the service. During such 
camps, arms, equipments and supplies of all 
kinds are verified and _ tested. Without 
mobility and discipline, an army cannot be 
effective in the operations of war. The writer 
attended, in 1896, the grand maneuvers of 
the German, Russian and French armies. 
Near Homburg, in this year, 117,000 men were 
maneuvered in two great armies, in which all 
the appliances and equipments of war were 
used and tested under actual war conditions. 
In the German maneuvers, one army repre- 
sented that of an invading force crossing the 
Rhine, and the other an army of defense. 
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DEFENSE OF THE BALTIC 

At Krasnoe-Selo, a short distance from St. 
Petersburg, where the Rus- 
sians have alarge maneuver \ 
vround and where annual 
maneuvers are held, an army 
of 50,000 men was maneu- 
vered under actual war 
conditions. One of the 
most important problems 
represented a force of the 
enemy landing on the shores 
of the Baltic, being met by 
the army of defense operat- 


ing against it. This was 
one of the best conceived 


and most skillfully executed 
problems that I have ever 
witnessed. ‘This maneuver 
ground is well-laid out and equipped with 
buildings for storage, quarters for visiting 
and other officers, and a mess hall, where the 
Czar and his staff and others are provided for. 
In the north of France, during the same year, 
an army of 75,000 men re-enacted one of the 
campaigns of the Franco-Prussian War, 
the object being to teach the officers not only 
the lesson of that campaign, but to avoid 
the mistakes made during the war. 
THE ARMY MUST PROTECT 

The importance of these maneuvers can- 
not be overestimated in a country like ours, 
especially for our citizen soldiery, who have 
but a short time each year to devote to military 
and physical training. Immense 
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being expended for. the sea-coast 
defense of our harbors, but of what 
avail is such defense if an enemy 
may land and capture them from 
the rear. Without an army to 
protect from such an attack, the 
defenses become useless 
and our cities at the mercy 
of a stronger naval power. 


ON THE HENRY RANCH 


The site of the maneuver 
‘camp at Atascadero, Cali- 
fornia, is located on the 
Southern Pacific railroad, 
two hundred and twenty- 
eight miles south of San 
Francisco, and about nine 
miles to the south of the 
noted Paso Robles Hot Springs. The selection 
was made by ordersfrom Washington, and the 
time of instruction directed included the 
entire month of October. It was provided, 
also, that the regular troops of the infantry 
should march, under actual war conditions, 
two hundred miles in going to this camp or 
one hundred miles each way, and the cavalry 
and artillery two hundred and fifty miles or 
one hundred and twenty-five miles each way 
under similar conditions. 

Reports on discipline, equipment, trans- 
portation, clothing, rations, ete., were all to 
be made after these marches, with a view as 
to their fitness for service, as well as to afford 
training during the marches of troops in the 








AN ENTERTAINING SESSION AT THE OFFICERS’ SCHOOL 










































MAIN PARADE GROUND AT ATASCADERO, 


preliminary problems, in preparation for the 
larger maneuvers and to harden them for this 
work. The national guard troops, on account 
of the very short time that is allowed them for 
instruction, are shipped to and from the 
‘amp by rail to save time. It is a matter of 
great regret that they do not march, under 
similar war conditions, to obtain the same 
advantages as the regular troops. An effort 
should be made at least to have them march 
part of the way, as nothing would add more 
to their fitness for the service and ability to 
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“WONDER AND ADMIRATION” 





The sanitary features of the camp cannot 
be too highly praised, they being far in 
advance of any before experienced by troops 
of the national guard of this state. 

That the details of the quartermaster’s | 
department were so well handled with the 
facilities at hand was a source of wonder 
and admiration to the officers of the national 
guard who had anything to do with this 
department. 

In so far as instruction of the state troops 
is concerned, it is believed that the scheme 
followed at this camp could hardly have 
been improved under the circumstances. 
The plan of detailing an officer of the army 
to each regiment as an instructor is to be 
highly commended, and it is to be regretted 
that a shortage of officers does not permit of de- 
tailing an officer of the army to each battalion. 

The terrain exercises participated in by 
the staff officers and the colonels and lieu- 
tenant colonels of regiments were of great 
value to all these officers. 

A. W. Brappury, 
Assistant Adjutant General of California. 
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AS PICTURED BY A PANORAMIC PHOTOGRAPH, 








take care of themselves in the field as such 
service. The maneuver grounds are located 
on Mr. J. H. Henry’s ranch, or the Rancho del 
Encinal, which contains about twenty-two 
thousand acres. The. headquarters of the 
camp was established about one mile from 
Atascadero station. 


A WONDERFUL AMPHITHEATER 

The various regiments and other organi- 
zations were camped on benches overlooking 
a beautiful level plain or drill ground, con- 
taining several hundred acres. This plain, 
surrounded by hills, would be an ideal loca- 
tion for some great athletic meet, forming 
as it were a great amphitheater or stadium. 
From almost any point of the camp a view 
may be obtained of the entire plain, a great 
advantage in the preliminary training of 
troops. The ground is of a porous nature, 
covered by brown sod or turf, and is well 
drained, while the shade of the live-oaks, 
which dot it here and there, affords shelter or 
protection for the men during the heat of 
the day, the elevation giving the camp the 
advantage of the breezes that come from the 
ocean to temper the heat of noonday. The 
climate is pleasant, the nights being delight- 
fully cool, and the air in the morning as 
bracing as that of a New York autumn day. 

The maneuver ground is beautifully diversi- 
fied and gives that variety which is necessary 
for the instruction of the various arms of the 
service. Looking toward the coast, the 
nearer hills, timbered with the eternal live- 
oak, show vistas of their khaki-colored brown 
between the spots of green, and are beautiful 
in contrast with the blue of the more distant 
Coast range. 
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OAKS ENCLOSE A NATURAL AMPHITHEATER-THE 


THE DISTANCE 


There were in camp, last October, between 
1,000 and 5,000 officers and men, composed of 
nearly equal numbers of regular and national 
guard troops. Among the regulars were the 
8th Infantry and 20th Infantry, 5th Cavalry, 
14th Cavalry, 2nd Battalion of the Ist Field 
Artillery, Company A, Ist Battalion of Engi- 
neers, Company E, Signal Corps and Com- 
pany B, Hospital Corps. Of the national 
guard of California there were the 2nd, 5th 
and 7th Infantry Regiments, Troops B, C 
and D, Cavalry, Ist and 2nd Companies 
Signal Corps, and of the national guard of 
Arizc~* the 1st Battalion of Infantry. 


AN ABUNDANCE OF WATER 

In order to prepare a camp for the proper 
accommodation of such a force, a great deal 
of careful and thoughtful work is necessary. 
‘The most important consideration is water 
supply. This was obtained from the plain, 
which probably contains the bed of an under- 
ground stream, from all indications inex- 
haustible in its supply, and was pumped from 
six wells, averaging about sixty-five feet in 
depth, first to a thirty-thousand-gallon tank, 
from which it was distributed in both direc- 
tions to other tanks, and piped to every portion 
of the camp, between one and a half and two 
miles in length. In every company street, at 
every kitchen, and for bathing and other 
accommodations, this water was abundantly 
supplied and was of an excellent quality. 
The system of baths enabled any soldier to 
take advantage of them at any. time necessary. 
There were consumed daily on an average 
between 125,000 to 150,000 gallons. The 
supply could have been increased to a million 
gallons without difficulty. 


OFFICERS’ 


QUARTERS AND CAMP ARE ON THE 


REGULARS NEXT TO MILITIA 
The regiments were so arranged as to place 
a national guard regiment either between, 
or next, to a regular regiment, in order that 
better instruction could be obtained. 


TRAINING ALL THE SOLDIERS 

As troops arrived, they were immediately 
detrained, marched to their camps, and, as if 
by magic, the great brown city appeared. 
The training of the national guard commenced 


from the time they left their homes and _ it 
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“COMMON SENSE METHODS” 


It is my belief that the troops of the 
national guard of California derived more 
actual benefit from the instruction received 
at this camp than they have ever derived 
before from the various encampments held 
in this state. The common sense methods 
used by the camp commander, Colonel 
Maus, and followed by his able staff of 
junior officers, appealed to all, both officers 
and men, as a course of instruction at once 
instructive and beneficial because of the 
immediate interest awakened in thé work 
to be done in every instance, whether it 
was a theoretical problem or an actual 
| demonstration with +» troops—an__ interest 
that kept alive at all times and 
which was never lost by reason of fatigue or 
unnecessary hardship. 

The results are bound to be felt with good 
effect by the guard for some time to come, 
and I can only express. the hope that oppor- 
tunities for such training «may “be. more 
frequent in the futuré than they Have: been 


in the past. | 
J. R. Howe tt, | 
Acting Asst. Adjt. General, 2nd Brigade N. G. C. 
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continued until they returned tothem. Instruc- 
tions for the guidance of the staff and other 
officers for the movement, equipment, ration- 
ing and pay of the guard were carefully made 
out and distributed before going to camp. 
The principal officers of high rank, both line 
and staff, were assembled at army _ head- 
quarters for the purpose of mutual acquaint- 
ance and instruction. As each national 
guard regiment arrived at the camp station, 
a regular officer, who had been especially 
assigned to report to and camp with the com- 
mander of that organization, with non- 
commissioned officers, cooks and bakers, to 
assist in instruction in the various depart- 
ments, met it, and remained in its camp until 
its departure for home. ‘This arrangement 
had excellent results, and was_ especially 
raluable to the state troops. The various 
staff officers were assigned to duty with the 
staff officers of the regular troops, to take up 
a course of instruction in their various depart- 
ments, in order that they may become familiar 
with paper and other necessary work. In 
every case, an organization arriving was 







ARTILLERY IN MIMIC BATTLE 








SCHOOL OF WAR 


“A CAMP OF INSTRUCTION” 


I desire to say that the officers and enlisted 
men of my command were highly pleased | 
with this camp and with the work in which 
they took part. The instruction received 
has been most beneficial and will result in 
much good to the national guard of this 
state; in fact it has proven all that it was 
intended to be, viz.: a camp of instruction. 
Every officer and enlisted man in attendance 
has gone away stimulated to further and 
more thorough study and more efficient 
work in the future. 


| aay 


H. I. Srymovur, 
Colonel, 2nd Injantry, N. G. C. 
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placed in camp, settled and ready for work 
on the following day. 

A course of instruction had been carefully 
worked out, on the lines laid by the War 
Department, previous to the establishment of 
the camp, and not only had the details, in every 
respect, been carefully attended to, but the 
actual problems to be solved had been worked 
out on the field, and all the data necessary 
to draw them up, from day to day, compiled. 

IMPROVED HEALTH OF MEN 


The instruction of the national 
guard, in some respects, was, 
necessarily, more elementary 
than that of the regular troops, 
who, throughout the year, follow 
a course of training laid down in 
General Orders. In order to 
give them mobility, to harden 

them physically and to pre- 
pare them for the more 
extended instruction in ma- 
neuvers, a course of instruc- 
tion in company, battalion, 
regimental and brigade drills 
was carried out. Tactical 
rides, lectures on various 
subjects and maneuver 
problems were had from 
day to day, the time be- 
ing thoroughly utilized 
throughout the day. 
Toward the end of the 
encampment, it was evi- 
dent that not only their 
physical condition but 
their instruction had made 
rapid progress, so much so 
that, on the day of the re- 
view by Governor Gillett, 
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the appearance of the national guard 
troops and their marching were ex- 
cellent, exciting favorable comment 
on every hand. 
PLAYING AT BATTLE 

The instruction laid down by the 
Var Department for 
1aneuver camp divides the course 


troops in 
i four periods. In the first, second 
d third, instruction in minor tactics, 
hich ineludes attack, defense, ad- 
rear and flank 
trols, outposts, ete., is given, while 
e fourth period is devoted to 
ineuvers, during which the com- 


ince, guards, 


ned regular and militia troops may 
One maneuver problem, 
hich exemplifies this instruction, 
out to suit the terrain or 
ound is submitted showing the 


tack 


used. 
awn 
defense of a 
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jsee page 32]. 
PROBLEMS OF WAR 


\ particularly interesting course of instruc- 
n was given by tactical rides. The officers 
ere assembled, under the instruction of a staff 
fficer, and were given a practical problem as 
to the disposition of troops under conditions, 
shown actually on the ground, and then required 
solution. The value of such in- 
struction is obvious, as it enables an officer 
to state exactly what he would do in time of 
war, and errors of disposition are pointed out 
to him in such a way as to impress upon his 
mind the correct military principles. 
The transportation and general supply of 
the troops is furnished by the quartermaster’s 
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“A MINE OF INFORMATION” | 


oO give ik 


I believe that exercises at previous camps 
have been faulty in that they were considerate 
of officers only, and those of considerable | 
rank, too. The creation of interest among 
hoth officers and men has been accomplished 
at this camp; there has not been a single 
complaint from officers or enlisted men. 
The men were all highly pleased and wiil 
go away, not only with a determination to | 
“come again” but to bring their friends. It 
has developed a mine of information for 
them. 


F. V. KEEsLING, 
Major and Inspector, 2nd Brigade, N. G.C. 





COL. MAUS MAKING A RECONNOISSANCE 

department. This was accomplished — by 
Colonel Bellinger, chief quartermaster, and 
his assistants, in a most efficient and admirable 
Transportation by rail 
arranged that all troops arrived in the day 
time, thus detraining and going into camp 
under the most favorable conditions. Among 


manner. Was sO 


these supplies are included wagons, animals, 
tentage, water, forage, fuel, ete., all of which 
were in abundance and of excellent quality. 


BEEF AND BREAD 


The 


with the supply of rations, beef being shipped 


subsistence department is charged 


from San Francisco during the regular encamp- 
ment and at other times obtained locally. 
The rations were excellent and abundant, 
and were furnished alike to regular and state 
The preparation of the food, under 
the constant eye of the commanding officers 


soldiers. 


and inspectors, was all that could be desired. 
Bread was baked in field ovens, was excellent 
in quality and abundant in quantity. This 
bread would compare favorably with that 
furnished in cities, and in many respects 
was of better quality. The supply and 
equipment of a camp of this size involves 
fully as much labor and thought as would 
an ordinary town in our state, and is much 
more perfect. 
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ATTACK 
Maneuver No. 2. 
HEADQUARTERS CAMP OF INSTRUCTION, 


Atascadero, Cal. 
Tuesday, October 27, 1908. 
GENERAL SITUATION: 

Blue troops are operating from the north in 
Salinas valley; Red troops from the south. An 
advance base of the Reds at ‘Templeton is 
being withdrawn to Santa Margarita on account 
of the rapid advance of the Blues on the east bank 
of the Salinas river, which can be forded only 
with difficulty. Last evening—October 26—the 
Blues interrupted the railroad south of Templeton. 


SpeciaL Srruatrion—Blue: 
A Blue detachment consisting of the 
3rd Bn. 20th Infantry, 
Ist Machine Gun Company, 
Ist Squadron, 5th Cavalry, 
Battery—, 2nd Bn., Ist Artillery, 
Detachment, Signal Corps, 
Half Company, B, Hospital Corps, 
camped last night about six miles northeast of 
Atascadero when it received the following order: 





San Miguel, California, 


IG 7 2 ° » 
Commanding Officer, 26 Oct. 08, 11:00 P. M. 


Blue Detachment, East of Templeton: 

The enemy’s forces, one regiment Infantry, and 
one troop Cavalry will abandon Templeton 
to-morrow. Move your detachment via Atasca- 


dero station to-morrow morning and capture 
any wagons being moved from ‘Templeton. 
A— 
Brigadier General. 


DEFENSE 
Maneuver No. 2. 
HEADQUARTERS CAMP OF INSTRUCTION, 
Atascadero, Cal., October 27, 1908. 
GENERAL SITUATION: 
Blue troops are operating from the north in 
Salinas valley; Red troops from the south. An 


advance base of the Reds at Templeton is 
being withdrawn to Santa Margarita on 


account of the rapid advance of the Blues on the 
east bank of the Salinas river, which can be 
forded only with difficulty. Last evening—Octo- 
ber 26—the Blues interrupted the railroad south 
of Templeton. 
SpeciaL Srruation—Red: 

The following troops have been stationed at 
Templeton: 
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8th Infantry (less 1 Bn.) with Machine Gun 
Platoon, 

‘Troop H, 14th Cavalry, 

One Platoon Company E, Signal Corps, 

Half Company B Hospital Corps, 

| last night received the following order: 


Santa Margarita, Cal. 
26 Oct. 08, 9:00 P. M. 
mmanding Officer, Templeton: 
\ small Blue force of all arms about 500 strong 
reported six miles northeast of Atascadero 
night. Destroy the stores at Templeton and 
ove your command and all wagons to Santa 
largarita. A.— 
Brigadier General. 


VERY LITTLE SICKNESS 
There is, perhaps, no question which is so 
ital to the welfare of troops or, in fact, in 
iy community, as that of sanitation. Failure 
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in this respect results in death or disease 
and disability, and is more deadly in warfare 
than bullets. It is one of the most difficult 
conditions to ensure, especially with irregular 
It is only by eternal vigilance and 
rigidity in carrving out orders that this may 
be accomplished. 

The health and sanitation of this camp were 
unexcelled, and it is believed that it was as 
perfect as could be had under any conditions. 
The reports of the surgeons show that there 
was not a single case of sickness resulting 
from any want in this regard during the entire 
encampment; in fact, with the exception of 
three cases brought to the camp and con- 
tracted by soldiers, either before leaving home 
or en route, which developed after their 
arrival, there was not a single case, except 
those of trivial nature and such as may be 
had in any healthy home. Slight injuries, 


troops. 
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MULE, MAN AND GUN READY FOR THE FRAY | 










UNDER A SPREADING LIVE-OAK TREE 


colds and other sickness from ordinary condi- 
tions, of course, occurred, from time totime, but 
the percentage of sickness from all causes was 
less than one-half of one per cent at any time. 


| “GREAT GOOD ACCOMPLISHED” 

I believe that the great good accomplished 
by this camp and the knowledge gained by 
both officers and enlisted men cannot be 
overestimated. 





D. A. Surru, 
Colonel, 5th Infantry, N. G. C. | 
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THE CAMP DELMONICO IS SET UP 


WIRELESS FIELD MESSAGES 
Communication’ by the signal corps was 
excellent. In this respect, both the wireless 
and field telegraph’ systems were used, and 
so effectively that the commander was kept at 
all times informed as to the movements of 
his troops, and, as far as possible, those of 
the enemy. The value of such commu- 
nication is of the highest importance in 
warfare, as can be readily understood. 
Satisfactory results were obtained from the 
wireless telegraph system, stations being 
established and communication had — for 











MESSAGES FROM HOME 


msiderable distances under actual _ field 
iditions. 

lhe value of the different arms operating 
vether, impressing upon each the power 
d value of the other, and what may 
pected from their effects in time of war, 
is an important consideration and necessary 
r the comprehension of war conditions. 

Che skillful use of cavalry, “the eyes and 
irs of an army,” that of the artillery in its 


be 


reparation for the attack or to cover an 


advance on a position were clearly demon- 











THE FIELD TELEPHONE 


strated. Indirect fire, or that from which the 
battery is hidden from view, was. skillfully 
used. The possibility of infantry and _ the 
terrific fire of modern small arms, the proper 
disposition of troops in the battle, the necessity 
of cover, especially the fatal results of the close 
formation when under fire at effective ranges, 
were all considered in thisinstruction. Military 
engineering, including map making, construc- 
tion of entrenchmentsin the field and other de- 
fensive works, gun-pits for artillery and other 
such instruction, was illustrated practically. 








A SKIRMISH LINE OF REGULARS FACING THE 





ENEMY 
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A SHARPSHOOTER AND OFFICER IN 


DEADLY MACHINE GUNS 

Special attention was given to machine 
guns, which are now engaging the attention 
of the military world and which must be 
seriously considered in future warfare. A 
company of machine guns was present during 
the maneuvers, attached to the 20th Infantry 


and organized by Captain J. H. Parker, 
28th Infantry. The effect of machine-gun 


fire was clearly shown as to its value. The 
organization and instruction of the battery 
by this officer had been excellently carried out, 
and it was in the best of condition for the uses 





































ADVANCE OF THE SKIRMISH LINE 


required of it. The gun supplied is Maxim- 
Vickers. The company consists of three 
platoons of two guns each or a battery of six 
guns. Tests during the encampment were 
also made of a new machine gun, much 
lighter and more easily carried in action, 
with a view to its adoption and use in our 
service. 

In all the problems throughout the instruc- 
tion, where casualties must be considered in 
actual warfare, medical officers, fully equipped 
with ambulances, medicines and instruments, 
accompanied the command, _ establishing 








GOVERNOR GILLETT OF CALIFORNIA AND STAFF AT ATASCADERO 


Reading from left to right: Lower row—Gov. Gillett 


Col. Wilhelm, Lt. Col. Bradbury, Col. Anderson, Col. Amweg. Upper row—Lt. Col. Weinicke, 
Gier, Lt. Col. Perrine, Lt. Col. Dinkelspiel, Lt. Col. 


Brigadier General J. B. Lauck, Adjutant General; 
Lt. Col. 
Nippert; Orderly. 
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dressing stations at suitable points and gave 
instruction in the care of the wounded. 
CITIZEN SOLDIERS MAKE GOOD SHOWING 
lhe success and value of this camp in the 
raining of the regular and national guard 
troops must be determined by the results 
that will be shown in the future, but, if we 
nay judge by the general commendation in 
he official reports of officers, both of the 
rular troops and the national guard, it was 
t only a success but would take a high place 
every respect in point of excellence. A 
horoughly progressive course of instruction 
ited to the condition of the national guard 
vas thoughtfully conceived and carefully 
irried out, and, although the rigid exactions 
i! the War Department as to training were, 
every respect, fulfilled, there was no ex- 
vustion or undue hardship imposed upon 
hese troops, which, by nature of their civil 
ilies, prevent them from being kept in a 
prepared condition as to physical training. 
fhat the national guard troops are 
usceptible of not only high training, 
it of excellent discipline and effective- 
ess for all kinds of service, there can 
no question. The enthusiasm 
own in their work, their orderly con- 
duct from the time of their arrival 
itil their departure, as well as the 
cheerful and intelligent performance 
of all duties exacted of them, made 
deep impression upon the regular 
troops with whom they were associated, 
and not only inspired forthem a high 
regard but a sincere feeling of appre- 
ciation and good fellowship. This 
interest and enthusiasm was main- 
tained unflaggingly throughout the 
encampment. On their departure the 
loud cheers from the regular troops 
indicated the good feeling that had 
been cemented by their association. 


TREMENDOUS VALUE OF SUCH CAMPS 


The question of permanent camps, 
to be aequired for the use of this train- 
ing throughout the country, has 
already been seriously considered by 
the War Department, and two maneu- 
ver grounds have been proposed for 
the Pacific Coast. The value of these 

imps for the field training of our 
regular and_ state troops must be 
bvious to every thoughtful citizen, 
vhere joint maneuvers, similar to 
‘hese at Atascadero, may be held, as 
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“FORTUNATE METHODS” 

The method of instruction in this camp 
was most fortunate. By having close-order 
drills the battalions, which during the year 
have no opportunity to drill as such, were 
given a chance to be handled as a unit, and 
by having close-order drills in the morning 
and field exercises in the afternoon, neither 
drills were too long, nor too strenuous, and | 
the men took to both very kindly. 

W. G. ScHREIBER, 
Colonel, 7th Infantry, N. G. C. 


——_ uae 


provided by Congress. The results will pay a 
thousand-fold for the expenditure that may be 
made. Asthecountry becomes more and more 
populated, grounds available for this purpose 
become more and more restricted as well as 
much more costly, and the acquirement, at 
an early date, of permanent grounds for the 
use of our troops would not only be in the 
interest of efficiency in defense but economy. 








COLONEL MAUS AND MAJOR DUNNING GREETING GOVERNOR 


GILLETT AND CONGRESSMAN KAHN 






Annual encampments could be 
held at greatly reduced cost, as 
the outlay for the annual install- 
ment of water supply, rental of 
grounds and buildings for storage, 
and many other expenses, 
would make a large saving 
and in the course of a few 
years would go far toward 
lands 


payment for the 
necessary. 


Besides the actual mili- 
tary training given 
° . \4 
national guard of the states, 
the benefit of physical 
training is of great importance ez 
to our people in the development 
of a robust and hardy race.  \ 
wn » oye = ° 
There are few military stations 
in this country evennow 


where there are 
sufficient grounds 
for the carrying 
out of the military 
exercises pre- 
scribed, due to 
the advance of 
population and the 
cultivation of the 
lands. That this 
preliminary in- 
struction is neces- 
sary is even appar- 


COLONEL MARION P., 






















MAUS, 


ent in the regular forces on their arrival at 


the maneuver grounds. 





IN COMMAND AT ATASCADERO 





THE HEADQUART ERS’ 
BAND ON THE LAWN AT 
PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS 


DEFEND THE COAST LINE 


Many uses could be made of such 
reservations besides the encammments, 
artillery firing and musketry 


for the regular troops and 
national guard, could be held 
at such places, which is now 
impossible, except near a 
very few military _ stations. 
The instruction of the na- 
tional guard should not be 
confined to maneuver camps. 
The preliminary preparation 
in drill should be given in 
armories, which should be 
provided for that purpose, 
especially in our — larger 
cities. This would enable 
the various organizations to 
be in such a state 
of- training that, 
on arrival at the 
maneuver camps, 
they would be able 
to take advantage 
of the training 
given there in the 
most effective 
manner. In case 
of war, these 
‘amps would be 
invaluable for the 
training and 


equipment of large bodies of troops, which 
could be maintained under perfectly sanitary 
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PERFECT 

SANITATION 

One of the points 
that impressed me 
most deeply at this 
camp was the sani- 
tation, and the pros- 
pect, as I now see 
it, of keeping soldiers 
in camp absolutely 
free from any con- 
tagious or infectious 
disease under a 
perfect system of 
camp sanitation. I 
would most strongly 
recommend that our 
state militia have the 
opportunity each 
year of attending 
such camps of in- 
struction with the 
United States army 
troops. 

WINSLOW 

ANDERSON, M.D., 


Colonel and Surgeon 
General, N. G. C. 


——1, 


A SQUAD OF 
CORPS READY FOR BUSINESS 
















































THE ENGINEER 


conditions and away 
from the vicinity of 
large cities. The hold- 
ing of such camps 
annually, jointly with 
the regular — troops, 
or bi-annually, would 
enable the national 
guard to reach such 
perfection in training 
in a few years that the 
state would have a 
strong force always 
ready to defend at any 
point our long and 
vulnerable seacoast 
line, a force that would 
be a confidence and 
a pride to our people. 


x * 


A PLUNGE AT PASO ROBLES 
HOT SPRINGS, CLOSE BY 
ATASCADERO 
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FROST, SNOW AND DEW 





II—SNOW 


By ALEXANDER McApir 


United States Weather Bureau 


[ Prof. McAdie’s first paper of this series, entitled “‘Frost-Fighting,” appeared in 
Sunset jor February, 1908 } 


EW, frost and snow are three forms of 
water which play their part just as 
effectively in the affairs of men as the 

babbling brook, the running river or the 
mighty swell of old ocean’s surging tide. 
They do their work 
so quietly, so unob- 
trusively, that one 
does not always stop 
to think that the 
drop sparkling on 
the grass-spear, or 
the coverlet of 
white, pure as finest 
linen, spread over 
the lawn in the early 
hours of the day, is 
just water, the same 
as the restless wave. 
Indeed many people 
fail entirely to real- 
ize that the drop of 
the dew and the 
flake of frost are 
first cousins to those 
clansmen of — the 
clouds, the drop of 
rain and the crystal 
of snow. So differ- 
ent are they in ap- 
pearance that one 
might doubt their 
common ancestry 
the water vapor of 
the atmosphere. 

Of the whole fam- 
ily the raindrops 
are probably the 
greatest globe-trot- 
ters, and next to 
these in traveling 
capacity, the snow- 
flakes. The dew 





keeping kind, or seem to be so. ‘Their jour- 
neyings are close to mother earth, while the 
others sometimes roam far in realms beyond 
the mountain-tops before they return to the 
all-enfolding sea. The flake of snow is 
perhaps the most 
showy traveler; and 
rightly has attracted 
most attention from 
men. Inpurity and 
beauty it appeals to 
human feeling more 
than the drop of 
rain. The plodder 
who lifts not his 
eyes from _ the 
ground finds the 
massed snowflakes 
disputing his way; 
and the man who 
lifts his eyes unto 
the hills sees where 
the mountains stand 
snow-crowned and 
sun-smitten. The 
preacher finds a 
most appropriate 
simile for things 
eternal in the per- 
petual snow of some 
high-soaring peak; 
and the poet uses as 
the fittest emblem of 
things evanescent— 
The snowflake on the 
river, 
A moment seen, then 
lost forever, 
The snowflake has 
the reputstion of 
falling silently. 
Relatively, yes. 
But compared with 





and the frest are 


its cousin, the 


rather of the home- Yosemite, snow-crowned and sun-smitten drop of dew, the 
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snowflake is a noisy 
fellow, one, so to 
speak, who rushes 
hither and_ thither 
with much gossip 
and small talk and 
some indecision of 
character. Your 
really quiet chap is 
the gem that glistens 
on the leaf or the 
blade of grass, not 
falling from a pass- 
ing cloud nor tossed 
by the wind here 
and there, but steal- 
ing in unawares, 
like the night itself and disappearing as the 
sun comes up, who can say where ? 

The sound of the snowflake striking the 
sod can be heard, with microphonic apparatus 
sufficiently sensitive; but more interesting still 
is our ability to partially decipher the message 
of each falling flake. Fluttering by the 
nozzle of a Thomson-Mascart collector, it 
causes a change in the electrical potential of 
the air. 
the electrometer needle, notes the voltage 
Some 


The observer, watching the swing of 


changing with each passing crystal. 
years ago, in the physical laboratory of one 
of our universities, we made the accompany- 
ing curves of the potential variations during 
the snowstorms of winter and the thunder- 
storms of summer. Placing them side by 





THE VARYING VOLTAGE OF THE AIR DURING A THUNDERSTORM. NOTE THE SIMILARITY 


OF THESE ELECTRIC AUTOGRAPHS 


SNOW 





AND DEW 





RECORD MADE BY THE ELECTROMETER NEEDLE, SHOWING VARIATIONS IN THE VOLTAGE 
OF THE AIR DURING A SNOWSTORM 


side, one marvels at the similarity of these 
electrical autographs. This probably explains 
the difficulty which wireless operators meet 
at certain times on the Pacific Coast. For 
example, a steamer may be communicating 
nicely with a shore station along either the 
northern or southern coast. A hundred or 
more miles back from the coast line, in the 
mountains, a snowstorm may be raging and 
the effect will be about the same as if a severe 
thunderstorm was in progress—namely, a 
constant interruption of communication. 
How interesting would it be could we give 
the potential curves for dewdrops as well as 
snow crystals. It is a matter not easily 
accomplished, of course; but some day these 
and other data will be forthcoming and the 
physicist will keep 
tab on the electrons 
and comprehend the 
processes at work in 
the accumulation of 
the electrical charge 
of the air. In other 
words we will be 
able, we hope, to 
read the life history 
of these little worlds 
through their elec- 
trical changes. 
Such biographies 
mean more than we 
appreciate at first 
glance, for in the 
evolution of a drop 
of dew, a flake of 
frost, or a snow 
crystal there are 
processes involved, 
which are operative 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE STORM PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDY OF THE HIGH SIERRA, 
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also in the atmospheres of the fixed stars. 
Photomicrographs (see next two pages) by Mr. 
Wilson A. Bentley of Jericho, Vermont, show 
the great beauty of form of snow crystals. Mr. 
Bentley has fully one thousand specimens and 
has studied snow crystals for twenty years. 
Ile has classified these according to the 
weather conditions prevailing at the 
time. A relation has been found to exist 
between the form and size of the nuclei and 
the altitude and temperature of the air in 
which the crystals form. Following Hell- 
mann, he groups snow crystals into two 
main classes—the columnar and the tabular. 








Solid tabular forms are called lamellar. 
Crystals of open structure possessing solid 
tabular nuclei are called stellar. Columnar 
forms connecting one or more tabular crystals 
are called doublets; and extremely long 
needle-shaped forms are known as needilar. 
Professor Shedd of Colorado College has 
sarried the work further in his studies of the 
evolution of snow crystals, making use of the 
snowflakes of the Pike’s Peak section. 
Bentley, in an exhaustive article in the 
Monthly Weather Review for 1902, gives the 
life history of many flakes. One by one he 
analyzes his various captures, showing the 





origin of their structure. The 
micrographs show the crystals magnified 
about twenty diameters. A most careful 
study has been made of the interior portion of 
the crystals, including the rods, dots and 
lines outlining geometrical forms. Bentley 
says, “These interior details reveal more or 
less completely the pre-existing forms that 
the crystals assumed during their youth in 
cloudland. Was ever life history written 
in more dainty or fairylike hieroglyphics ? 
How charming the task of trying to decipher 
them ? - - - By close study we find that the most 
common forms outlined within the nuclear 
portions of the crystal are a simple star of 
six rays, a solid hexagon and a circle. The 
subsequent additions assume a_ bewildering 
variety of shapes, each of which usually differs 
widely from the one that preceded it, and 
from the primitive nuclear form at its center. 
Bearing in mind, however, the tendency of 
the crystals evolved within the upper clouds 
toward solidity and the tendency of those 
from the lower clouds to form more branching 
open crystals, our task of deciphering the 
hieroglyphics, and of tracing thereby the 
probable flights of each individual crystal 
within the clouds becomes much easier than 
might be anticipated.” 

The last photomicrograph on this page 
shows a crystal probably star-shaped at birth 


probable 





In the shape and size of the crystals 


PHOTOMICROGRAPHS; PORTRAITS OF SNOWFLAKES, MAGNIFIED ABOUT TWENTY DIAMETERS 


scientists read the life history of these feathery wanderers 


and then carried upward by ascending air 
currents, assuming at some upper level the 
solid hexagonal form that we see outlined 
around the star-shaped nuclear. Becoming 
heavier, it probably fell, growing larger and 
reached the level in which it had its birth. 
The crystal shown directly opposite this one 
had a different history, judging from its 
face. It originated at a high altitude and com- 
pleted its growth wholly at low level. The 
whole story of crystallization as read in the 


feathery wanderers is one of absorbing 
interest. At the conclusion of his paper 


Bentley asks: 

“Is there no limit to the number of distinct 
forms, or may we assume that, if our study 
be sufficiently prolonged, there will come a 
time when new patterns will rarely or never 
be found. Most of the designs being merely 
reproductions or duplicates of those already 
photographed ‘ 

He himself is of opinion that so long as 
there shall be observers to search for them 
new designs will be found to delight the eye. 

California is not as a rule associated in 
men’s minds with snow. And _ yet few 
portions of the continent have heavier snow- 
falls or such a diversity of snow phenomena. 
There are probably people in California who 
have never seen snow and there are others 
who see snow every day in the year. The 
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children in the Bay cities clap their hands 
gleefully in those rare intervals when the 
snowflakes shyly and silently come to town. 
In San Francisco, snow is about as rare as in 
New Orleans and its occurrence is the signal 
for men to forget their years and become 
frolicsome—memories of boyhood long laid 
to rest, reviving at the sight of the snow. 
Yet the citizen of San Francisco to whom 
snow is so great a rarity reads in his daily 
papers in midsummer of the depth of snow 
in feet upon the ground at Summit. ‘The 
comparative tables of the Weather Bureau 
show that snowfall in California is heavier 
“Our 
Lady of the Snows” doubtless deserves the 


than at most of the Canadian cities. 


appellation, and yet we have known sixty 
feet of snow to fall in a single season at some 
of the California stations. In summer the 
snow is still with us and he who cares may 
read how many inches melt each day, to feed 
the streams below. In winter when _ the 
north wind blows, then it is that the Sierran 
peaks stretch forth their banners of snow. 
Listen to John Muir as he describes his 
loved mountains in midwinter: 

“How grandly the banners wave as the wind 
is deflected against their sides and how trimly 
each is attached to the very summit of its 
peak like a streamer at the masthead; how 


pheres of the fixed stars 


Snowflakes evolved within the upper clouds tend toward solidity; those from the lower clouds have a 
tendency to form more branching, open crystals 


In the evolution of a snow crystal, there are processes involved which are operative also in the atmos- 


smooth and silky they are in texture and how 
finely their fading fringes are penciled on the 
azure sky.” 

Sun-smitten and snow-robed, no wonder 
the Sierra Nevada are called by men the 
Mountains of the Light. 

Our eastern cousins glory in the first 
snowstorm, of winter, the soft splendor of the 
snow freshly fallen and the glorious change 
from a damp, drear day of fall to the sparkle 
and crispness of a winter morning. It is 
exhilarating and delightful to lose over night 
a sodden earth and know of its existence in 
the morning only by the deep-rooted trees 
standing in silent stateliness, with branches 
trimmed in purest white. ‘There is, however, 
an experience equally if not more exhilarating; 
and that is to pass from the floor of the Great 
Valley of California up the western flank 
of the Sierra and go through a snowstorm 
from the bottom to the top. Start in the 
early afternoon of a winter’s day when the 
soft, warm rains are falling, when the streams 
are running full, and the hillsides are spread 
with green; and every sprig and twig and 
blade is saying, “See how fresh and clean 
I am.” Within an hour, the fruit trees give 
place to the pines; and still the rain is falling. 
The mountain air is heavy with the odor of 
the firs. A little higher and the snowflakes 
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flutter lazily above the tree tops. Through 
some rift in the cloud or turn of the track you 
may catch the gleam of a shining peak or a 
far-flung crest line. Above the storm’s tur- 
moil it shows calm and indifferent to the 
goings-on below. As the train climbs higher, 
thicker and faster fall the flakes. Like living 
things they nestle in the pine boughs and 
cling caressingly to the needles. Ever wider 
spreads the ground’s coverlet of white. A 
little higher and the air currents are more 
active. Hither and thither scurry the flakes. 
It is a mad, merry dance and, intoxicated 
with delight, you think not of the laboring 
engine and the anxious trainmen. ‘Then as 
if to show their strength the flakes fall steadily 
in long straight lines. Like an innumerable 
army, they march earthward. One wonders 
how the supply can hold out; and if one be 


THE 





TEHACHAPI 


not a meteorologist, he may become anxious 
about the end of the procession. The sun is 
fully an hour high on the horizon, but so 
numerous are these messengers of the clouds 
that all sense of direction is lost. Then the 
deluge comes abruptly to an end. A little 
higher and you feel the wind blowing from 
the north. ‘Thinner grows the cloud layer 
and suddenly you come through the dimness 
into the light. You look down on the rolling, 
wide-spread clouds, their dark hues contrast- 
ing sharply with the whitened ridges glistening 
in the bright sunlight. 

After the storm has passed the snow lies 
sleeping on the mountain’s breast. It waits 
the coming of the warm winds which shall 
quicken it into water, to trickle down the 
mountainside when the days are long and the 
thirsty land cries “Come.” 





WINTER IN THE TEHACHAPI 


By Neeta Marquis 


Departing Autumn spread her sallow grass 
Thatch-like upon the slanting hill-roof steep; 
Athwart it now the dull rains safely pass 
Into the eaves-trough of the cafion deep. 


Thin cottonwoods, bereft of folial cloaks, 
Reach pallid fingers toward a misty sun. 

Impassive stand the stolid, Spartan oaks 
Above their drifted leafage, dank and dun. 


Wraithlike the sycamores loom cold and stark 
With rigid limbs as gray as wrapped with snow; 
Too frail their aspect to sustain the dark 
And heavy knots of vampire mistletoe. 


The lonely path beneath the ravished trees 
Is hidden by a cover brown as rust. 
No ferny fragrance delicately weaves 
Its freshness with the moldering, earthy must. 


Fair, fervent Summer’s fire is vanished long, 

Its ash the scattered hoarfrost on the rock. 
Chilled into silence is the south bird’s song 

While rude winds at the bare nest-cradles mock. 


One voice alone in glad denial lifts: 
The dauntless mountain streams together sing, 
“See where we catch the blueness through the rifts! 


Fare heartfully; life ever moves toward Spring.” 
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MISS BATES IN ONE OF THE INTENSE SCENES OF ‘THE FIGHTING HOPE” 


NEW PLAYS THAT WIN 


By Lirretn McCiunea 


HEATRICAL markers, score one forthe 
American drama, and at the same 
time get a blue ribbon for the manager 

and the player who hail from the West. |The 
strongest play of the present season is “The 
Fighting Hope,” in which Blanche Bates is 
playing at the Stuyvesant, David Belasco’s 
new theater in New York. It was written 
by William J. Hurlbut and staged by Mr. 
It is a topsy-turvy “The Lion and 
the Mouse”—the usual anti-rich man_ plot 
turned upside down. In_ several respects 
it is an unusual play. In the first place the 
author is a man not yet out of his twenties. 
So far as the public is concerned, it is his first 
dramatic effort. There is only one scene and 
hut five characters, one of which does not 
appear until the last act. Miss Bates is seen 
in a role that is far different from the dashing, 
romantic parts she had in “Under Two Flags,” 
‘The Darling of the Gods” and “The Girl of 


Belasco. 


the Golden West.” It gives her an excellent 
opportunity to display her powers as an 
emotional actress without the aid of sand- 
storms, mountain blizzards or pistols. She 
acts with characteristic vigor and with a fine 
consideration for the value of contrasts. 
Her leading man is Charles Richman—so 
well known in the West—who, as the rich 
man, is forceful, manly and attractive. 
The woman in “The Fighting Hope” 
a noble, domestic creature—marries a weak- 
ling. As cashier in a bank her husband over- 
certifies a check. He is caught, convicted, 
and sent to prison. His wife believes him 
innocent, and for the sake of her two little 
boys, she sets out to save him. She believes 
the guilty man is Burton Temple (Charles 
Richman), the president of the bank. 
The prisoner’s wife finds herself wishing 
it were not Temple she has to fight. Her 
evidence does come—a_ letter by way of 
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a detective bureau—but it is far different 
from the sort she expected. It proves her 
husband guilty; Temple innocent. At this 
juncture letters from her boys take her heart in 
a vice-like grip, 
and she burns the 
letter that will re- 
lease Temple be- 
fore the jury. 

Then comes the 
real struggle in the 
woman’s soul. 
Shall she go to 
court and swear 
she burned the let- 
ter, thereby clear- 
ing Temple? Or 
shall she let Tem- 
ple go to prison, 
and her husband, 
the guilty one, go 
free ? 

Mr. Belasco says 
that it will be his 
aim to discover 
new American 
dramatists. If he 
succeeds in finding 
any more authors 
who have the abil- 
ity and the sin- 
cerity of purpose 
young Mr. Hurl- 
but must have, his 
mission surely will 
not be in vain. 

The new play 
for Frances Starr, 
Mr. Belasco writes 
me, will be ready 
around the _holi- 
days. Miss Starr, 
who was so pop- 
ular as a_ stock 
actress in the 
West, found a 
strong craft for her 
sail into stellardom 
in “The Rose of 
the Rancho,” by 
David Belasco and 
Richard Walton 


Tully, of Califor- CHARLOTTE WALKER, FROM TEXAS. 


nia. Mr. Belasco 

has, as is his custom, maintained silence as 
to the charming young actress’ new play, 
but probably it will have a more modern 
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setting and a smaller cast than the colorful 


story of California. 


Belasco has dispensed 


with orchestras in his theaters, and now he is 
going to use smaller casts. Condensation 





tious young man. 


IS SHE THE “‘LONE STAR 


and concentration 
are his dramatic 
watchwords. 

This remark- 
ably successful 
author - manager 
has received from 
the pen of Eugene 
Walter, author of 
“Paid in Full,” 
and the most suc- 
cessful of the 
younger Ameri- 
can dramatists, a 
new play called 
“The Easiest 
Way.” It will be 
used as a medium 
for Charlotte 
Walker, the pride 
of all Texas play- 
patrons, for Miss 
Walker was for- 
merly a Galveston 
girl The new 
Walter piece will 
be seen just after 
Miss Walker’s 
tour in “The 
Warrens of Vir- 
ginia.” 

Maude Adams 
has found another 
success in a new 
J. M. Barrie play, 
“What Every 
Woman Knows,” 
that will have its 
New York pre- 
miere at Charles 
Frohman’s Em- 
pire Theater. 
Ever charming, 
wistful and 
elusive, Miss 
Adams has the 
character of Mag- 
gie Wylie, a 
Scotch girl who 
marries an ambi- 


The union is the result of 


a contract made between her three brothers 


and the husband. 


Maggie, loving her 
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husband, helps him in his political work and sees 


him elected to Parl 


ful young man imagines that he loves an 
insipid woman of high rank and that she 


has been the inspi 


Wylie brothers vow vengeance, but Maggie 


has a plan all her 
ywn. She ar- 
ranges for her 
usband to spend 
fortnight at the 
illy lady’s house. 
n this time the 
‘usband finds out 
iat it is his wife 
ho has been his 
ispiration — that 
is she he loves. 
e begs forgive- 
‘ss, and Maggie, 
ing a woman 
id loving him, 
fully forgives. 
‘What every 
woman knows,” 
Maggie says, 
laughing, is that 
“woman was made 
from man’s funny 
bone and not his 
rib!’ While it 
may not rival 
“The Little Min- 
ister,” “What 
Every Woman 
Knows” is sure to 
have a long run 
both in New York 
and London. 
When this is 
read Mrs. Minnie 
Maddern Fiske 
will have opened 
in New York in 
her new play, “‘Sal- 
vation Nell,” in 
which she will be 
ascrubwoman. A 
new role by Mrs 


interest to western playgoers, for she stands 
for all that is artistic and intellectual in 
American theatrice 

Madame Alla Nazimova, the wonderful 


LITTELL McCLUNG 


iament. ‘Then the ungrate- Ibsen dramas—‘A 


Master Builder,” 


ration in his success. The “A _ Doll’s House” 


BLANCHE BATES, WITH MORE FEATHERS TO HER CAP 


. Fiske is always of deep 


il life. 
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Russian actress, is touring the West in three 
Doll’s House,” ‘The 
“Hedda Gabler”’— 
and in Owen Johnson’s, ‘““The Comet.” In 
Madame Nazimova as 
Nora does nothing remarkable. With all its 


beautiful symbol- 
ism and poetic at- 
mosphere, ‘The 
Master Builder’ is 
nota good “acting 
play.” “The 
Comet” is an imi- 
tation of Ibsen 
and a most de- 
pressing hodge- 
podge of big 
ideas, half-baked, 
but it gives the 
Russian astriking 
part to portray. 
In “Hedda Gab- 
ler’ Madame 
Nazimova gives 
a performance 
which easily puts 
her in the Bern- 
hardt-Duse-Neth- 
ersole class. Her 
Hedda — the per- 
sonification of 
present-day rest- 
lessness among 
women-—isas vivid 
as Bernhardt’s 
Camille; as thrill- 
ing as Duse’s 
Magda. Those 
who fail to see this 
woman in this role 
will surely miss as 
magnificent a 
piece of real acting 
as the American 
stage has seen in 
years. 

David Warfield, 


after along tour of 


the West, is East again in ““The Music Master” 
and “A Grand Army Man” and soon there 
will be something interesting to tell about his 
plans, as well as those of other stars popular 
with western playgoers. 




















The others tore up their shirts and made a sort of rope 
and tied themselves together and pulled him to his feet 
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"T E WERE going through the 
barroom of the Oakes 
saloon at Mesa. Lim Goon, 
a short-haired Chinaman, 
had a chop-house in the 
back room of the building, 

; } and we were in the habit of 
eating our odd-hour meals at his table. His 
was the only place in the town where one 
could get a short-order dinner served without 
fuss and complaint. A man was just taking 
a violin from its case in the little fenced-off 
platform to one side of the room, where the 
piano stood, and where, in the days before Liin 
Goon’s stove and counter had displaced the 
dancing floor, was the high seat of revel 
and riot. 

i noticed that this man was sentimental, 
sloppy drunk and mentally made the proph- 
ecy, based on a generalization of humanity 
at large, and the Westerner, in particular, 
that he would not stop in his potations short 
of a sleep under the pepper trees, or a corner 
of the Oakes, depending upon the mood of 
the bartender and the standing of the customer. 

He was a man past the middle of life; hair 
turning gray and unshaved cheeks; and an 
old-age stoop beginning to form in his back. 
His face, what could be seen of it, was brown 
as a mesquite chip, and cut up by ugly lines— 
one of those faces you would involuntarily 
shrink from in a lonely road. As he had 
grown old, it seemed, that instead of growing 
venerable, he had grown hideous. 

Five minutes after, as we were waiting the 
uncertain result of Lim’s culinary efforts, the 





A STORY OF THE DESERT 





JIMMIE 


By Rate W. GitMan 


(This story won the First Prize of $500 in Sunset’s 
recent Short Story Contest, when over one thousand 
manuscripts were considered.) 


whole house was filled with the squeaking 
of his violin playing accompaniment to his 
harsh voice, bawling a dance-hall ballad. 

I remarked to Wilson, who knows the 
territory from Yuma to Bowie like a book, 
and can name its bad men and its good men 
from Arizola to Xavier, that I wouldn’t trust 
myself with the fiddler in the other room if 
he were the last man on earth, and trust 
essential to salvation. 

“No, I suppose not,” he replied. Then he 
told this story, between bites, gradually 
dropping his eastern niceties of speech as he 
proceeded, and falling into the easy western 
mode of expression: 

His name is Jimmie, or rather “Fiddling 
Jimmie.” He has another name, I suppose, 
which he dropped at the border. A name’s 
a thing to call one by—they say here in the 
territory—and one name is thought to be as 
good as another. It isn’t manners to be 
inquisitive about what cognomen a man’s 
father wore. I know a score of good men who 
travel without baptismal luggage. You may 
ask a man what his crime was back in the 
states, but not what his name was. Jimmie’s 
real name no one knows, nor ever will, unless 
he dies sober in bed; which is doubtful. 

He has been here going on twenty-eight 
years. I have noticed him myself for twelve. 
Where he came from is his own secret. There 
was a man from Clifton who swore he had 
known Jimmie years before, and told a story 
of his acts at that place which read different 
from Sunday-school literature. Then, there 
was another man from Tombstone who 
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took his hat off in the street when he met him 
and began babbling some stuff about an 
accident. But Jimmie said he didn’t know 
the man. You see how it is? 

He lives between playing in the dance-halls 
and acting as guide for prospecting parties. 
So far as anybody has been able to make out, 
his ambition, when sober, is to be otherwise, 
and when drunk to be rich. You know the 
kind. 

It happened that I did know the kind, and 
knew no good of them; I nodded assent, and 
Wilson went on. 

About ten years ago, three fellows came out 
here from the East to get rich. They had 
their heads full of a story they had read out 
of some Spanish book or other about a gold 
mine in this neighborhood that the natives 
used to work. I have heard them tell the 
story several times but never paid much 
attention to it. Only thing I remember 
distinct is that the fellow who wrote the story 
was a missionary, and had a nigger with him, 
and that the nigger got to bothering the Indian 
women, and the Indians killed him. That 
was about 1540. Anyhow, these fellows had 
swallowed the tale, missionary, nigger, and 
gold, and were going to prove it by finding 
the metal. It happened that they didn’t 
know what the inside of a mine looked like, 
nor a piece of gold in the quartz, nor had they 
ever been west of the Missouri in their lives. 
They were as raw as cabbage in the outdoor 
ways. But that made no difference. 

Somebody recommended Jimmie to them 
as a sober, trustworthy, experienced guide— 
did it as a kind of joke—and they hired him. 
The day before they were billed to start he 
got horse full and was nipped by the marshal. 
They paid him out, and never said a word. 

The next morning they started, Old Jimmie 
going before, leading a couple of burros, as 
proud as Moses coming out of Egypt, and as 
drunk as Noah when the grapes got. ripe on 
his first vineyard after the flood; Nolan, the 
head man of the party, in new laced boots, new 
shirt, new hat, and a crooked pipe in his 
mouth, next; then Smofford, a “lunger” that 
the sun was cooking as black as a catfish; and 
Ringer, at the tail end of the caravan, with a 
rifle across his arm. 

For three weeks they scoured about the 
hills north and eastward of the Superstition 
mountains, knocking off chunks of rock that 
had glitter in them, and nosing up blind 
cations looking for old mine entrances, and 
cussing when they failed to find them, And 


‘sight to provide. 


I guess they worked as they had never worked 
before, or since—all except old Jimmie. As 
for him, he would lay in camp and smoke 
cigarettes and take sly nips at the plentiful 
supply of snake antidote he had had the fore- 
And when they would talk 
of moving he would encourage them not to, 
by telling carefully invented tales of how he 
had heard a Pima Indian, or a crazy prospector 
just before he was shot in a barroom fight, say 
there was a ledge of pure gold somewhere in 
that very neighborhood, or at least in one that 
looked like it. The description tallied. 

And when that failed, and the party wanted 
to put Jimmie to the labor of packing the 
burros, he would perhaps remember that 
there was a giant cactus, with a woodpecker’s 
hole in the east side of it, that figured as a 
location point to the old Spanish mine. And 
the three frazzled, deluded prospectors would 
scramble whole hot days in the beds of arroyos, 
and over the hills where the cactus was 
thickest, or else dig awkwardly, from sun to sun, 
at some bright-colored bank. And Jimmie, 
lying all day, half-shot, under a palaverde, 
crying: “Sic em,” and dreaming of how many 
days he could stay full in Mesa on the price 
of his services, and like as not thinking some 
of the Mormon cobbler’s daughter—how she 
might smile on him. He was sharp enough, 
too, to make them believe that if he stirred 
out of camp wolves would come down on them 
and eat all their grub, or a wild big-horn ram 
butt their canteens into tin gun-wads, or the 
burros put their tails over their backs and 
hit a forty-mile clip for the settlement. In 
fact he made those fellows believe that he 
was the protecting, restraining, preserving 
force of the whole works—a kind of a god 
Vishnu. 

And he kept the thing up until the grub 
began to run low, and the men to lose faith 
in the veracity of one Marcos de Niza, a 
missionary explorer, and writer of musty 
chronicles. Then, when they suggested that 
they give the region a full, free, seaman’s 
blessing, and go back to the country God 
let it rain on, he assented and went out on 
the hillside to catch the burros. One of the 
animals had strayed, but Jimmie came back 
astride the other singing: 

Oh, my money, it never gives out— 
Rich food am making me stout! 


and made them believe it was just as well. 
They would only have to leave a few of their 
blankets, etc. Jimmie wasn’t built on the 
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worry-and-grow-old-quick plan. So they 
loaied what they could on the back of the 
unadventurous burro, shed no tears over the 
departed one and crunched their way through 
the gravel toward the settlement. 

‘here wasn’t anything particular to be sad 
ab ut, Jimmie told them. In four days, or 
fiv at the most, they would all be back in 
G:’s country. He had figured it out that 
merning over the slap-jacks and coffee. It 
would take two days to reach the Four Peaks. 
T! « third night they would camp at Denon’s 
ar yo; there they would fill up their canteens 
as ‘here was no more water until they struck 
the irrigation ditches. From Denon’s it was 
fo:ty miles into Mesa,—twenty-one of rough 
ground to the Superstition mountains and 
nineteen of level road from that in. 

“hey had faith in his calculations. 

‘or the first two days they ran on schedule, 
an‘’ what was more ran across a streak of 
copper in the rocks that was richer than sin. 
They stopped a half day to pile up their 
monument stones about the place, and 
ceicbrate. They figured it out that the stuff 
in sight was worth alone half a million, without 
puiting a stroke of work on it. They got so 
merry about it, and did so much celebrating 
wih the gun, that they wound up with another 
burro less than they started in with—acci- 
dentally shot him. 

Chey had sixty or seventy pounds of ore 
they had knocked off to make an assay, and 
the canteens that they were transporting on 
the animal’s back. But instead of leaving 
the ore, they tied it up in hand packs, and left 
the canteens. Jimmie objected, of course, 
but they wouldn’t listen to him. They proved 
by his own statements that there would be 
walter at Denon’s, and that they could carry 
enough in one big canteen and the four 
snialler ones to get them through to Mesa. 
And Jimmie had to keep still. He saw they 
were crazy over their find of ore, and there 
was no use talking to them. 

‘They had figured on reaching Denon’s in 
the evening, as I said, and camping there for 
the night, but stopping to mark off their ore 
threw them a half day behind. Jimmie 
vudged them up in an attempt to make up 
the lost time, and did manage to recover a 
few miles and would have landed them that 
night at Denon’s if they had kept his pace. 
But their feet were sore, and the sun suddenly 
go! it into its head that it was about the time 
of vear to begin making records on the ther- 
mometer, and one thing and another hindered, 
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so that sundown of the third day caught them 
frying their flap-jacks on the top of a gravel 
heap, four miles to the east of Denon’s instead 
of by the water. 

Then they began to notice Jimmie’s silence. 
The lunger began to notice, too, that Jimmie’s 
face when he took his grin off, and it was 
about three weeks deep with beard—wasn’t 
the prettiest countenance in the world. And 
he began to suspicion him as being a rascal. 

That same evening as they were sitting 
around smoking, and counting up _ their 
fortunes, they heard something. First, though, 
they noticed Jimmie looking away toward 
Denon’s and stopping once in a while as if 
listening. Then they began to hear it, too; 
sounded like a mixture of thunder, and freight 
train, and a thousand jews’ harps all going 
at once—Nolan said—with once in a while a 
screech louder than the others, thrown in. 
For a while they took it for thunder, not 
knowing what else, and asked Jimmie, but 
gave it up when Jimmie told them that when 
they heard thunder in that part of Arizona 
they would hear a new sound. He was 
right, too. It hasn’t thundered, as any white 
man has heard, in the Gila and the Salt river 
country in five hundred years. You can 
hear a rooster crow any hour in the night, 
and other queer noises, but mistrust your 
ears when you think you hear thunder. Well, 
the thing kept getting louder, and louder 
thunder, and rumble, and jews’ harps, and 
calliope screeching—until they asked Jimmie 
again if it wasn’t an earthquake, and he told 
them, maybe so. Then the thing died down, 
and they went to sleep after drinking around the 
circle—all but Jimmie, who was still grouchy. 

In the night, .the lunger, who slept poorly, 
woke up several times, and said he saw Jimmie 
every time, sitting with his knees hugged up 
under his chin, like he was figuring on geome- 
try, or how it come the people forgot to ask 
Lazarus what the country was like across 
the river. He had big suspicions concerning 
the man. 

The next morning, when they got to 
Denon’s, about the second hour after sun-up, 
they found out what their thunder and earth- 
quake and jews’ harps was. It was sheep. 
About a thousand of them. And those sheep 
had drunk the water-hole down to mud 
bottom and then had licked the mud. Jimmie 
took it as cool as if he had expected it. 

“You fellows sit under that palaverde out 
of the sun, and don’t talk much, for talking 
makes you dry, and I will go down below a 
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piece where there is a hole the sheep can’t 
get at, and fill the big canteen,” he said. He 
was still sulky from the night before and 
hadn’t drank any that morning. 

Then he poured out what water they had 
into the little canteens they each carried, and 
went off over the stones, singing that same 
song he had sung when he came back with 
only one burro: 

Oh, my money it never gives out— 

Rich food am making me stout! 
and shouted as he went around the bend that 
he would be back in exactly twenty min- 
utes. The lunger pulled out his watch 















totimehim. But when the twenty 
minutes had passed, and five 
more on top of. it, and there was 
no sign of Jimmie coming up the 
wash, they got uneasy and 
went on his trail. They found 


the hole, also a broken 
liquor bottle on 
the rocks, and 


Jimmie’s_ tracks 
going up the 
bank, but no 
water and no 
Jimmie. They 
climbed the 
bank, and there 
about a mile 
away to the west 
was Jimmie, 
standing on a 
little knoll, wav- 
ing his hat, and 
bowing to them 





as polite as a 

Mexican. 
Nolan, when 

he saw how it 


was, swore, I 
guess, the biggest 
oath that was 
ever sworn in 
English, and up 
with his gun, and cracked away at the man. 
But Jimmie only lifted his hat again in that 
aggravating way, and moved on, and they 
after him. 

They were so mad, they were literary; and 
swore by the holy smoke, and Aaron’s beard, 
and by everything Scriptural, that they 
would wade through hell barefooted but that 
they would get his hide, and cook his tallow, 
or perform some other metaphorical kind of 
butchery on his treacherous carcass. 


Nolan took a shot at him 


JIMMIE 


on the rocks 


ments, but instead of pushing ahead and 
leaving them, as he could have done easy 
enough, he kept traveling in sight of them, 
just keeping out of rifle shot, though once in a 
while, when there was a pile of rocks to dodce 
behind, he would allow them to come closer. 
At such times he would lift his hat and boy, 
and shake the canteen at them, as much as to 
say: “How would you like to have a drink ‘” 
Then he would dart around the rock like a 
lizard. 

All the morning of the first day he kept up 
the hat business, but along about the beginning 
of the afternoon, when the sun let loose about 
a hundred and ten degrees in the shade, and 
about a hundred and forty on the sand, and 
it was so hot the lizards were all in their holes, 
and the desert stiller than a graveyard to a 
deaf man, and the sky brass, and the earti 
shining tin, and the three fools had drunk the 

canteens dry, and flung them rattling on the 
rocks, and the lunger had began to 
whine he couldn’t go a step far- 
ther, and the rest to fall off in 
speed and interest in the 
hat deal, Jimmie tried 
another thing. 

He took to wrii- 
ing littlenotes on 
cigarette papers 
and leavin 
them, with a 
stone to hold 
them down, in 
his path. Wrote 
about three, all 
told. In the first 
one he addressed 
them as his dear 
friends and 
hoped that they 
were enjoying 
themselves — he 
was—hoped that 
they wouldn't 
think hard of him for taking the water and 
the booze; that he had a kind of foolish 
desire to see Mesa once more. 

Besides, he was a poor man, as they knew, 
and getting old, and the claim they had laid 
off would bring just about enough to carry 
him through on a flowery bed to the times of 
frost—you see, by the agreement, he had no 
share in the claim—he was working by the 
day—and he wound up by saying that he 
hoped they would carry the ore as far as 


JS 


they found blood spattered 


Jimmie, it seemed, understood their senti- 
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possible; it would save him going back so far for 
it—and he signed himself as their “millionaire 
friend, Jimmie.” 

That note put up the price of Jimmie’s 
scalp about five hundred per cent. Besides, 
it reminded them that they were still lugging 
that ore with them. They got sensible at 
once, threw the stuff into a ditch, and came 
on light, swearing against him like brimstone. 

Then again, about the middle of the after- 
noon, when their steam was running low and 
the lunger limping like a cat, Jimmie dropped 
the second epistle. He asked his dear friends 
if they were dry, and if their tongues had 
begun to swell yet, and suggested—if they 
had—to try sucking a pebble—claimed it was 
a fine thing—could recommend it, though he 
was fortunate enough not to be obliged to 
resort to such means—he had plenty of water— 
was thinking of using some of it to wash his 
feet, about sundown—especially if he got in 
sight of the Superstition mountains. It was 
only nineteen miles from there in. 

Just before dark he dropped the third note. 
They were in sight of the mountains. That 
was his last one. And just to tantalize them, 
he let them get close to him, and while they 
were looking he pretended to be doing the 
foot-washing act. But he let them get just a 
little too close. Nolan took a shot at him, 
and when they reached the place where he 
had stood they found blood spattered on the 
rocks. That helped them some. Next sight 
they had of him he was limping in the left 
leg. They would have sung the doxology 
right there, would have been completely 
happy, but for the misery that was rising in 
their throats, and for the contents of the 
letter. 

In this note he called them dogs, and 
relatives of dogs, the meanest kind of dogs— 
water spaniels—he had to work in the word 
water. Said he was laying plans to be in 
Mesa next morning at nine o’clock sharp— 
could do it easy. He figured it out, though, 
that they would not be able to get beyond the 
clump of dead mesquite they had camped 
under, coming out-——-would just about draw 
their last breaths the time they began to smell 
the green fields—that is, if they traveled all 
night, as he intended to. 

Then he went on to say he had been figuring 
on their funerals—whether to plant them in a 
bunch under one stone, or give them each a 
separate piece of granite. If they had any 
preference would they indicate it on paper ? 
Also, if they had any word for their folks he 
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would be happy to take it—would tell them 
anyhow, how they perished—accidentally, you 
know—and how he had done what he could 
for them. 

Another thing he jabbed into them was the 
idea of wolves. Said he thought—thinking 
over their prospects—that the wolves would 
likely get them before morning, especially if 
they went into camp. The wolves were bad 
in those hills, and hungry. Of course, if the 
wolves got them, it would mar his plans of 
sepulture—collecting the pieces would be 
tedious. Might be a good idea to tie themselves 
together; it would worry the animals to 
get them apart. Besides that, if they should 
happen to be stubborn, or lucky enough to 
live through the night, he figured they would 
begin to “get nutty” with the heat and some 
of them might be inclined to wander off in the 
greasewood. He brought the epistle to a 
close by saying he would send the undertaker’s 
wagon out just as soon as he got in, and got a 
drink, and was rested. 

Well, the wolves showed up, though there 
hasn’t been a wolf heard or seen in this 
country for years. They follow the cattle 
farther north; at least, Nolan, who came 
through with the clearest head of all, said 
they showed up. Beginning a little after 
dark, they began to how] in the rocks mournful 
as death. First they would be on one side, 
and then on the other, sometimes near, and 
again far off, and twice during the night 
when they were lagging on their last legs, 
and could hardly get their feet out of their 
tracks, the brutes came on them from behind, 
and ran them for a full hour. 

The wolves, or, anyhow, the idea of 
wolves, scared enough life into them to keep 
them going all night, and fetched them out 
on the level ground five miles this side of the 
Superstition mountains by sunrise. They 
almost ran over old Jimmie, too. Got so 
close to him, that if they hadn’t dropped the 
gun in their hurrying spells in the night, I 
guess he wouldn’t he singing out there in the 
barroom now. 

First sight they caught of him, they say he 
was standing on an ant-hill, kind of looking 
back, as if watching. His leg had got so 
stiff that he could hardly make it go along, 
though he had a stick to help. He shook the 
canteen at them, however, and put it to his 
lips while they looked on, burning up with 
thirst and hate. 

The sight was so stout the lunger couldn’t 
stand it, and went clear wild—pulled off his 
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shoes, and ran barefooted and bareheaded 
through the cactus, trying to scream, only his 
tongue had swollen up so big he couldn't. 
The others took after him and finally came up 
to him, sitting by a prairie-dog’s hole, and 
scratching stuff on the ground with a stick. 
People who went out next day to see said he 
had written all kinds of nonsense in the sand— 
about his eyes being made of glass, and 
electricity, and having traded tongues with a 
wagon, and there being a ship-load of fish- 
hooks stuck in his throat and so on, besides 
writing: KILL JIMMIE—KILL JIMMIE, 
every other word. He didn’t want to go on, 
it appears, but the others tore up their shirts 
.and made a sort of rope and tied themselves 
together, and pulled him to his feet. The 
idea took. He had been hitched that way 
before when mountain-climbing in Europe, 
and it worked beautiful—almost ran away 
with the rest, he pulled so hard. And Jimmie 
stood propped up on his stick, watching the 
whole thing. He was so interested that he 
didn’t move until he saw them coming his 
way again. 

They worked along that way, hitched 
tandem, for about two hours, and were about 
where the Desert Well’s stage-house is now, 
when Ringer, who was at the end of the 
string, fell down—clear played out. But the 
lunger, who was in the middle of the string 
and just ahead of him, and so far gone in his 
madness that he didn’t know anything, pulled 
him along on the ground for a hundred 
yards. We measured the track where he 
slid—it was there until the next spring rains 
washed it out. The man’s eyes, of course, 
got full of sand and dirt and his ears and his 
tongue coated with it. There couldn’t any 
get in his mouth—his mouth wouldn’t hold 
his tongue. And the prickly pear scratched 
him till his clothes came off—strange how 
strong those crazy fellows get sometimes. 

But at the end ofethe hundred yards, the 
lunger tumbled, too. And that stopped the 
procession—stopped them as dead as a stone— 
wasn’t a wheel turning, nor any prospect of 
one ever turning again. 

Old Jimmie did a damned queer thing, 
then. He went back to where those fellows 
were. Mason and I, who were going out on a 
trip to the Verde, found them. Jimmie had 
a piece of that slim cactus the Mexicans 
make corrals of, and was whipping the men 
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that were down, but they hadn’t strength to 
get up and go after him. 

Worst sight I ever saw. The lunger’s and 
Ringer’s eyes were like glass bubbles—all 
swelled up—and their red tongues hanging 
out of their-mouths like chunks of black liver; 
and the flies buzzing—Nolan crawling around 
on all fours like a dog, and scratching at his 
neck with his finger-nails until he had it raw. 
And old Jimmie! Worst of all. His left 
leg was swollen big as a keg. And his 
mouth !—had it tied up with a sleeve of his 
shirt, according to a theory of his, that if one 
can keep the air out of the mouth he can get 
on without water—used to illustrate it by 
pointing out that all the dead cattle one sees 
on the range that have died for want of water 
have their mouths open, and tongues lolling 
out. But the sleeve had slipped down on his 
throat, letting his mouth show. Lord—his 
tongue!—big as your arm, seemed ready to 
split. I don’t want to see any more such 
sights—no more—no more! 





Wilson paused. Lim had long since carried 
away the empty plates and the boisterous 
fiddling and singing in the barroom beyond 
the partition had ceased. 

Wilson sat looking at the place where his 
plate had been. He must have sat that way 
for five minutes. I wondered why he did not 
go on with the story. 

“But I don’t quite understand,” I hinted. 
*“A man who would do that, and be let live— 
here in the West. And the fix he was in— 
his mouth—he was acclimated—had been 
here eighteen years—and he had_ the 
canteen, you know, the big one. I don’t 
catch it.” 

“No, I suppose not,” said Wilson. Then 
he lifted his head and stared at the wall. He 
paid no attention to me, but murmured to 
himself, “Forty-four miles of desert, hot as 
hell—and a wounded leg, shot in the knee— 
and the wolves, I had not thought of that 
before; that would run it up to sixty miles, 
at least—and a dry canteen, dry as a bone! 
Who were those men, anyhow, that he should 
have done it for them?” 

Silent now, both of us, we walked back 
through the barroom. On a corner of the 
floor, in sodden sleep, lay a wrecked old man, 
one of God’s mysteries which He only 
understands, 
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By Davip Starr JorDAN 


President of Leland Stanford Junior University 


CONFERENCE of people interested 
in the welfare of the Indians in 
California was held at the Glen- 

wood Mission Inn at Riverside, California, 
not long ago, that deserves and demands 
more than passing comment. This notable 
gathering was called together at the invitation 
of Albert K. Smiley, C. E. Rumsey, C. M. 
Loring, and Frank A. Miller, citizens of 
Riverside and Redlands. By the courtesy 
of Mr. Miller, proprietor of the Mission Inn, 
the members of the conference—over one hun- 
dred in number—received the hospitality of 
the hotel during the entire session. 

This meeting was suggested by the 
conference held each year on Lake Mohonk, 
New York, at the invitation of Albert K. 
Smiley, and the presence of this veteran friend 
of the Indians added much to the inter- 
est of the meeting. Besides the various 
people from all parts of the state who 
are interested in Indian affairs and_repre- 
sented the Northern California Indian 
Association, the Southern California Indian 
Association, and the Sequoia League, there 
were present fifty-one Indians from the 


different parts of the state, representing 
twelve distinct tribes. Many of these Indians 
took part in the exercises and the speeches 
of some of them were particularly forceful. 

Among those present at the conference 
were C. E. Kelsey, the special agent for 
the Indians of California, a man who has done 
more than anyone else to mitigate their 
unfortunate condition, and Mr. Smiley, whose 
efforts for Indian welfare need no comment. 

The writer of this article was asked to act 
as chairman, and Miss Ethel Smith as_ sec- 
retary, of the conference. Among other 
things done was the sending of a special 
message of encouragement to Mrs. John. C. 
Bidwell of Chico, and to Rev. S. W. Gilchrist 
of San Jose. Mrs. Bidwell and her honored 
husband, the late John C. Bidwell, have been 
foremost throughout the long period of their 
residence in the state in their efforts toimprove 
the condition of the California Indians. 

One of the good things accomplished by 
the conference was to give all who were 
present a clearer idea as to the early history 
and subsequent treatment of the tribes which 
inhabited California. There were at one time 
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58 HELPING 
a greater number of entirely different races 
of Indians in California than have ever been 
known to inhabit any other district of the 
same size. There were, in fact, twenty-two 
distinct stocks, as different from each other 
as the Spaniards are from the Swedes, occupy- 
ing different sections of the state. It is 
presumed that the varied topography of the 
region formed natural barriers which pre- 
vented general migration among the tribes, 
thus bringing about a tribal isolation which 
would serve to intensify and perpetuate the 
various differences in the original stocks. 
There was doubtless, however, on the north- 
east a strong temptation to the different 
races to establish themselves in the more 
favorable climate and the better hunting 
grounds of California. The linguistic dif- 
ficulties and the natural dislike which men, 
as well as lower animals, have for a group 
related but not exactly the same, also tended 
to keep the tribes from extending themselves, 
even where no real barriers existed. We 
present here a map, published by the Univer- 
sity of California, showing the linguistic 
astocks of the state and their distribution. 
This is based on Powell’s Map of Linguistic 
Stocks of America North of Mexico, but 
modified by the recent investigations of the 
three professors from the University of Calli- 
fornia who were present at this meeting. 

It will be noticed from the map that the 
Athabascan Indians occupied detached por- 
tions in the northwest corner of California. 
Little groups of the nations Yurok, Karok, 
and Wishosk were in the regions about Hum- 
boldt bay and to the northward. The 
Shasta Indians occupied most of the Siskiyou 
country, and the Indians of the Lutuami 
stock the region about the Klamath lakes. 
South of these and down to Mt. Shasta 
were the Achomawi. Farther south, as far 
as the Sacramento, were the Maidu Indians. 
On the west side of the same river, extending 
as far as the mountains, were the Wintun 
tribes. A little belt near Mt. Shasta was 
occupied by the Yanas, and the region 
around Lake Tahoe by the Washos. The 
Yuki Indians were situated in detached 
regions at the head of Russian river, while 
the rest of the valley was occupied by the 
Pomos as far south as Clear lake. The 
peninsula north of San Francisco, as also 
the northern part of the San Joaquin valley, 
including the flanks of the Sierra, was held 

by the Moquelumnan Indians. A tract which 
bordered on the coast aud included the bays 
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of San Francisco and Monterey was inhabited 
by a tribe known as the Costanoan Indians, 
the little corner about Point Sur being occupied 
by a small tribe called the Esselen Indians. 

The San Luis Obispo country and the upper 
Salinas valley supported the Salinan tribes, 
while to the east of these the Yokuts held 
possession of a large tract centering in the 
Tulare district. Santa Barbara county was 
the center of the Chumash tribes; San Diego 
of the Yuman Indians, while the deserts 
and mountains as far north as the Nevada 
line were occupied by sparsely distributed 
bands of Shoshone Indians. ‘These also 
entered into Modoc county in the north and 
occupied more than one-fourth of the entire 
area of the state. 

The origin of any of these groups of Cali- 
fornia Indians is unknown. It is generally 
thought that they are lower in intelligence 
than the aborigines of most other parts of 
the United States. This was doubtless true 
of many of the tribes, but in general this lack 
of intelligence and slight interest in affairs 
on the part of the Indians that remain is 
rather to be attributed to the thoroughness 
with which the fighting Indians of all grades 
were exterminated during the early settlement 
of California. It is usually estimated that 
the number of Indians living in this state 
one hundred years ago was not far from two 
hundred and fifty thousand, although guesses 
ranging from one hundred thousand to seven 
hundred and fifty thousand have been made. 

In 1836, when the Mexican Government 
seized the Pius Fund, by which the missions 
were maintained, it was estimated that there 
were about thirty-four thousand mission 
Indians in the state. The number of their 
descendants is now about four thousand. 

In 1844 and later years more than one 
hundred bloody massacres took place, by 
which great numbers of Indians, especially 
of the stronger fighting men, were killed off, 
even without any chance for defense. As 
a result of these massacres and various 
other sources of distress from which the 
Indians have suffered, their number has 
been greatly reduced until at the present 
time there are, according to the census of 
Mr. Kelsey, only about seventeen thousand 
in the state. Thirty-five hundred of these are 
in southern California, and only about 
one-third of the whole number are as yet 
placed on reservations. Appropriations have 
been lately made by Congress which provide 
homes for three thousand more than were 
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formerly provided for, but more extensive 
ppropriations are needed to properly care 
‘or the remainder of those who are actually 
suffering. 

A number of those in southern California 
re fairly comfortable, while still others in 
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le county are 
ow in a fair way 
, become wealthy 
cultivation of 
the lands irrigated 
by artesian water. 
The Warner 
Ranch Indians ESSEL 
ol southern Cali- 17 
rnia, about whose eviction 
much has been said, are 
certainly better off now than 
they were. before the eviction, 
having got lands at Pala on the 
San Luis Rey river. ‘ 
In 1860 the representatives of the 


United States Government visited all ogy 
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the Indian reservations of California, 
making treaties with each tribe, promising 
to each the reservation of a generous allot- 
ment of land as well as the distribution 
among all the Indians of about one million 
five hundred thousand dollars’ worth of goods 
such as blankets and clothing, in considera- 
tion of which the Indians were to abandon 
the warpath and become peaceful wards 
of the nation. 

In this matter the Indians did their part, 
it Congress failed to ratify the treaties, 
partly because certain valuable mineral lands 
were inclided in the reservations, and partly, 
no doubt, on the general principle that 
lndians should not be allowed to keep any- 
thing which anybody else desired. It was 
not until 1890 that the Indians knew that 
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these treaties were not in force and that they 
had no rightful claim in the eyes of the law 
on the lands which they had been occupying. 
Accordingly these lands were taken away 
from them and tribe after tribe became 
homeless outcasts. 
In a very instructive address given by Mr. 
Kelsey these additional facts were stated: 
“Supreme court decisions have been made 
in the test cases which declared that an 
Indian is not a native and could not become, 
a citizen and voter without being naturalized, 
and a like decision was to the effect that he 
was not an alien and therefore could not take 
out naturalization papers. 
“The Indians were therefore gradually 
forced to the hills upon lands which the 
white men wouldn’t have—these hills 


SHO surrounding Riverside are fair samples 


of the customary allotment of land 

made to the Indians. The Indian 
food supply was formerly found in 
acorns, fish and game, but the 
rapid settlement and cultiva- 
tion of surrounding lands 
destroyed more than 
three-fourths of their 
provision. This 
loss of food and 
the Indian 
suscept- 

ibility 


DISTRIBUTION AND LOCATION OF THE NATIVE INDIANS 
OF CALIFORNIA, ACCORDING TO LINGUISTIC STOCKS— 
BASED ON POWELL’S MAP OF LINGUISTIC STOChS OF 
AMERICA NORTH OF MEXICO, MODIFIED ACCORDING 
TO RECENT INVESTIGATIONS 

Athabascan; 2, Yurok; 3, Karok; 4, Shasta; 5, 

Lu ami; 6, Wishosk; 7, Chimariko; 8, Wintun; 

9, Achomawi; 10, Yana; 11, Maidu; 12, Yuki; 13, Pomo; 

14, Washo; 15, Moquelumnan; 16, Costanoan; 17. 

Esselen; 18, Yokuts; 19, Salinan; 20, Chumash; 21. 

Shoshonean; 22, Yuman. 

to disease has resulted in the death in large 

numbers of children and of old people. 
“Helen Hunt Jackson’s ‘Ramona’ called 

the attention of the world to the condition 
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of the southern California Indian, and largely 
through her efforts the government organized 
the Indian commission, of which Mr Smiley 
has so long been a member, and the reser- 
vations were laid out for the Indians of this 
part of California. It’s too bad Mrs. Jackson 
couldn’t have visited northern California, too, 
and have secured them reservations. 

“Another great trouble has been the 
inability of the Indian to secure simple justice 
from the courts. A few years ago the 
Northern California Indian Association was 
organized to look into the condition of affairs 
among the Indians of northern California, 
and at the same time the Sequoia League was 
organized for the same purpose in southern 
California. The bombardment of Congress 
which followed resulted in an appropriation 
of $10,000 being made, and I was able to 
make my preliminary examination—rather a 
cursory one, to be sure. ‘Two years ago we 
got an appropriation of $100,000, and that 
is now almost spent. 

“T have no fault to find with the support 
and co-operation of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, although there is always considerable 
red tape and delay in getting action. I have 
found it advisable to recommend the enlarge- 
ment of many of the small reservations, to 
prevent the white settlers from encroaching, 
and to protect springs and water supplies. 

“In the last year the new lands I have 
purchased will furnish homes for one 
thousand Indians. I hope out of the new 
appropriation to buy land for about two 
thousand more. This last appropriation 
was secured with a sort of compromise agree- 
ment whereby this $50,000 is to be the last 
appropriation allowed for the purchase of 
lands for the Indians in California. I for one 
do not see how we can get enough lands with 
this amount and do not propose to be satisfied 
with the agreement, and I hope this conference 
will be able to influence more appropriate 
legislation. 

“The things the Indians need most are: 
(1) fixity of tenure, (2) security of legal 
rights, and (3) protection from the liquor 
traffic. 

“In northern California many of the 
Indians still live on mountain sides and on 
land absolutely worthless and almost void of 
water. And even on this land—such as it is 
—they have no claim, and they may be 
evicted any day by the sheep men. 

“There is plenty of government land in 
California, but none of it, except the forest 
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reserves, which are held for an especial purpose, 
is of any value. While California is one of 
the richest regions in all the world, with the 
greatest variety and productiveness, yet there 
are districts in the state where the soil is 
absolutely worthless for any agricultural 
development. On tracts like these many 
of the Indians have been located simply 
because they must rest somewhere. There 
are some fairly good farms and ranches in 
Lake county, but even there the number of 
Indians is many times as great as the land will 
support.” 

The conference was particularly impressed 
with Mr. Kelsey’s knowledge of the problem 
at hand and with the untiring energy and 
devotion with which he has carried out the 
work assigned to him in purchasing suitable 
lands as homes for the Indians. It is clear 
that the appropriations thus far made are 
insufficient for the purpose, and it will be 
necessary to interest each succeeding Congress 
in this matter until all the Indians are properly 
located on lands of their own. 

The Rev. Father O’Brien insisted upon 
the fact that the Indian will never gain any 
headway toward citizenship so long as he is 
regarded as a foreigner in his own country. 
He must be treated as a citizen and as an 
American. ‘We must,” he said, “put the 
Indian on a level with the white man, else he 
cannot be helped. We must first give him 
an individuality by making him a citizen, 
and then he will be as good as the rest of us. 
The white man hasn’t a monopoly on intel- 
ligence, nor the Indian on stupidity. Our 
blood has flowed for the negroes, but we have 
merely theorized for the Indians.” 

Mr. Lummis said that it was necessary to 
work as well as to plan; that the real impor- 
tance of the conference was that it was the 
first step toward a live, active movement. 
He urged justice in the courts for the Indians, 
and equal rights in toto for the red men. 
He declared that he thanked God that the 
day had passed when we lcok on the dead 
Indian as the best one, and that people no 
longer looked upon the red man as a curio 
or a freak. “They are nearer human,” he 
asserted, “than we are, and have many vir- 
tues which it would be well for us to imitate.” 

Miss Nellie McGraw argued that the 
Indians ought to be taught to be proud of 
their race as one of the first steps toward 
the development of Indian manhood. Mrs. 
Spencer laid stress on prohibition. Mr. 
Lummis and others gave strong testimony as 
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white people into California, our lands have been 
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to the admirable executive ability and wisdom 
of Francis S. Leupp, the commissioner of 
indian Affairs. Many of the matters in 
vhich the Indians are interested have been 
very much better handled under this admin- 
istration than ever before, and Mr. Leupp 
has taken an active and intelligent interest 
in this, as in practically all of the matters 
with which his administration has been 
oncerned. 

Many of the addresses made by the Indians 
hemselves were picturesque and _ striking. 
Notable among these was that of Capt. Jack 
jones of Needles, who created quite an 
impression by his strong personality, which 
vas accentuated by his appearance. He 
described briefly the customs and superstitions 
f the Mojave Indians of forty years ago and 
he various incidents which finally convinced 
hem that there was no fun in war nor any 
onor in the possession of scalps. He 
leclared that one source of poverty among 
ie Indians is the religious custom of burning 
le property of the deceased. He has also 
learned that money is after all the “boss 
ling,” to be preferred to blankets or food 

* anything that money can buy because 
of its exchange value. Different speakers 
inphasized the value of the old arts and 
idustries of the Indians, especially their 
ill at basketry. It is a pity to allow this 
really fine art, which, in its various ramifi- 
itions is especially characteristic of the 
different tribes, to be lost. 

It may be said for the conference as a whole 
that the gathering of so many people from 
ihe different parts of the country has largely 
increased the interest in the Californian 
indian and his problems. By coming in 
contact with the Indians themselves, and 
with men who have given their lives wholly 
or in part to the cause, the others present 
received inspiration for the future. 

All were led to recognize ‘the insight of 
the demands made in 1907 at the Zayante 
fidian Conference at Mount Hermon in the 
Santa . Cruz mountains, which were as 
follows: 


To the President and Government of the United 
States, and to the Governor and People of Cali- 
fornia: We, the Indian delegates to the Zayante 
{ndian Conference, representing, the seventeen 
thousand Indians of California, after having held 

Indian Council, desire and earnestly ask the 
following things: 


1) We want land for homes. By the coming of 
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taken from us and we have been driven from place 
to place. We were kept by law from taking up 
good land until all good land was gone. Our land, 
our woods and our streams from which we got our 
living were taken from us, leaving us to suffer and 
perish through hunger and cold. In our younger 
days we have seen many people in our tribes. We 
have seen our old people suffer and our children die. 
Now we are few. Therefore, we want lands and 
homes, that our people may not pensh from 
the earth. 

(2) We want protection from the liquor traffic. In 
the early days we did not fight among ourselves and 
kill each other. But now, the white people have 
brought liquor to us and it is ruining the Indians of 
California. We are told that there are laws for our 
protection against liquor, but we seldom get the 
benefit of these laws. The white man’s whisky 
makes a bad Indian. We ask protection from the 
liquor traffic and the punishment of both parties, 
the white man who sells and the Indian who buys. 
We do not know of an Indian who keeps a saloon. 
We suffer from the white man’s trade. 

(3) We want education. We need common school 
education for our children. We need industrial 
education for our young men and young women. 
We need education for all our people, especially for 
the twelve thousand Indians who have no reserva- 
tions. The government schools we now have reach 
but few, and most of the public schools of the state 
do not admit our children. We want to become 
intelligent Christian citizens. 

(4) We want field physicians. Disease gets among 
us without our knowing what to do. We have no 
Indian doctors, and white doctors often refuse to 
take care of Indians, or will only do so if paid too 
much big price. 

(5) We want legal protection. We are told that 
the laws of California make no difference between 
white men and Indians. But we do not find that 
the laws help us. The courts do not often decide in 
our favor, even when we are right. Some judges 
and lawyers do befriend us, for which we are grate- 
ful, but in general our people do not get justice. 


The conference, in addition to emphasizing 
all the demands made by the Zayante Con- 
ference, passed the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That we pledge ourselves individually 
and collectively to assist to the best of our ability the 
upholding and the continuance of this work until 
every landless Indian in California shall be secured 
the land upon which he can maintain a home, and 
until public sentiment shall demand full justice for 
all California Indians. 

Resolved, That the home is the unit and the foun- 
dation of American life and should be taken as the 
cornerstone of all education. Any plans for the 
education of Indians should include parents as well 
as children. 

Resolved, That we ask that a special prosecuting 
attorney be detailed to assist in more active enforee- 
ment of the liquor laws relating to Indians and other 
laws for their protection. 
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By Mary Grove CHAWNER 


DRAWING BY A. L. SCHERZER 


To the north the mountains rise, 
And the glow of sunset skies 

Drapes them as it drapes the tent 

Of the low hung firmament. 
Shimmering opal flings its haze 

On the foothills’ open ways ; 

On the smooth-sloped mountain sides 
Golden-tawny sunlight glides. 
Carmined thwarts in brilliance loom 
From the ragged canon’s gloom ; 
Faintly blended reds and blues 
Clothe the heights with varied hues; ; | 
Amethyst and lilac fair, 

Lavender and turquoise rare, 

In the play of light and shade 
Shifting, mingling, glow and fade. 

In the midst, and over all 

Rising strong, serene and tall, 

One great mountain peak is set 

Robed in deepening violet, 

Lifting shoulders darkly hued 

Into amber solitude. 

While above there gleams the snow 
That, since ages long ago, 

Gathers, as the winters flow 

That ancient crest. 

Thus might at eve a prophet stand— 
His hands outspread to bless the band 
Of followers around him bent, 

Their flowing robes in richness blent, 
With all the lavish tints of sky; 

His face intent on heaven drawn nigh; 
In solemn glory lifted high 

His hoary head. 
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GAME BIRDS OF THE PACIFIC 


By H. 


*, PAYNE 


Former President Calijornia Game and Fish Protective Association 


SIXTH PAPER—THE WADERS, SHORE BIRDS, PIGEONS AND DOVES 


HE Pacific Coast is especially rich in 

waders and shore birds, there being 

upwards of forty species that are more 
or less common with some ten or more that 
are occasional visitors. Of these many can 
hardly be considered game birds, while others 
are so small that they are rarely shot by our 
sportsmen. Many of both the waders and 
the shore birds are constant residents. Others 
come from still farther south for breeding 
purposes, while still others breed north of us 
and migrate throughout the territorial scope 
of these articles to spend their winters. 

The shore birds, while very common, are 
hunted but little by the sportsmen of this 
region and many of the smaller species that 
are considered quite a delicacy by our eastern 
brethren are passed by entirely by our lovers 
of the gun. The reasons for this will be ob- 
vious to all who have read the preceding 
papers of this series and noted the abundance 
and great variety of larger and better game. 





By better game I mean birds that furnish 
better sport by requiring more skill in 
approaching them and better marksmanship 
in bringing them to bag. ‘The little mountain 
plover, of the southern part of the Coast, 
while not surpassed even by the jack snipe 
as a table delicacy, are hunted but little even 
where they are very abundant, because there 
is little sport to be had in shooting them. 
And the same is true in a great measure of 
several other species. Sportsmen, therefore, 
are little acquainted with these birds either 
as to their names, gastronomic merits or 
means of identification. For this reason 
it will not be amiss to include in this paper 
the means by which species which approach 
one another in character and color can be 
readily distinguished. 
THE HERONS AND IBISES 

While none of the order herodiones, which 
includes the storks, herons, ibises and_bit- 
terns, can be considered game birds, they are 


























WILSON’S SNIPE, JACK SNIPE OR ENGLISH SNIPE 
(GALLINAGO DELICATA) 


so common about our waters, and some of 
them add such a charm to the scene by their 
beautiful plumage and graceful movements, 
that mention of some of them here will not 
be out of place. 

ON STILTS 

The great blue heron (ardea* herodias) is 
the most common of these waders. With his 
long, gracefully curved neck and tall, slender 
legs he wades with stately mien along the 
shallow waters of the lakes, marshes and 
streams, both summer and winter, for he is 
to the manner born and has no desire to seek 
other lands or other climes. ‘The herons are 
said to be destructive to fish. This can be 
to a limited extent only, for they subsist very 
largely on the enemies of the fish, destroying 
hundreds of snakes, water lizards and other 
enemies of fish. Their killing is wisely 
prohibited by the laws of California. 

The snowy heron, or white crane as it is 
commonly called (ardea candidissima), is 
another handsome wader that lends a charm 
to the lakes, ponds and streams from Oregon 
south through Mexico. Built on the same 
graceful lines as its blue relative, and with a 
plumage as white as the purest snow, it never 
fails to attract attention. 

The yellow-crowned night heron (nycticorax 
violaceus) of Lower California and Mexico 
is another attractive bird of the same family. 
So also to a lesser extent is the black-crowned 


LONG-TAILED DOWITCHER 
(MACRORHAMPHUS SCOLOPACEUS) 


night heron. This latter ranges in greater 
or less numbers throughout the Coast. 

Three representatives of the family cbidide 
are found here and present a pleasing and 
interesting group. 

The white-faced glossy ibis (plegadis gau- 
rauna) ranges over the larger portion of the 
Coast, but from Lower California north only 
for breeding purposes. Its long curved bill, 
slim, gracefully bent neck, shapely body, tall 
legs and iridescent reflections of its plumage 
in the sunlight place it among the most 
attractive of North American birds. Unlike 
the herons they are gregarious and are, there- 
fore, seen in flocks of varying size. The 
glossy ibis is often called bronze curlew, but 
this is a bad misnomer as they are in no way 
related to the curlew. 

Another of the family is the white ibis 
(gaura alba). These are quite common in 
Lower California and Mexico. They rarely 
migrate into California, though they venture 
much to the north of us in a northeastern 
direction, reaching the shores of the Great 
Salt Lake. The scarlet ibis (gaura rubra), 
the other member of the family, is confined to 
Mexico, so far as these articles are concerned. 
The scarlet ibis is a beautiful bird, adding bits 
of bright color to the green and russet marshes 
of our sister republic. The wood ibis (tan- 
talus loculator), which belongs to the same 
family as the storks, is occasionally seen in 
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MARBLED GODWIT, OR MARLIN (LIMOSA FEDOA) 


southern California and from there south into 
Mexico. 
MARKED BY THE MILLINER 


The American egret (ardea egretta) ranges 
from Oregon south to South America. It 
was at one time quite plentiful in California, 
but its handsome plumes attracted the eye 
of the milliner, which in turn aroused the 
cupidity of the market hunter and _ these 
beautiful birds are now rare north of Lower 
California and Mexico, and are rapidly 
decreasing even there. The reddish egret 
(ardea rufescens) is an inhabitant of Lower 
California and Mexico, not coming north 
of these places. Though not as handsome 
as the white egret, it is also being exterminated 
for the same purposes. 

The birds that I have so far mentioned, 
while not game birds, are so constantly before 
the eyes of the sportsmen who engage in 
waterfowl shooting that they can not help 
but be interested in them. They add a 
variety and a beauty to the scene, and many 
an hour’s wait, that otherwise would have 
been tedious, has passed away pleasantly in 
watching the graceful movements of some one 
or more of these stately waders. 


THE CRANES AND RAILS 


To another order, the paludicole, belong the 
cranes, rails, gallinules and coots, or mudhens, 


































as they are commonly called. Of the mem- 
bers of this order we are concerned only with 
the cranes and rails, though both the purple 
and the Florida gallinules are occasionally 
met with. The sandhill crane (grus meaxi- 
cana) is a common visitor to all parts of the 
Coast, but more plentiful in the interior valleys 
than near the seashore. They are generally 
hard to approach and for that reason they 
are but little hunted by our sportsmen. The 
whooping crane (grus americana) once 
common throughout the middle states, is 
still met with to considerable extent in Mexico, 
but it is by no means a common visitor. 


THE MASSACRE OF THE INNOCENTS 


The California clapper rail, known also as 
the San Mateo rail (rallus ogsoletus), is the 
largest as well as the most important of the 
rail family in this section. At one time the 
clapper rail was very plentiful in certain 
localities in California and furnished abundant 
sport, though rather of a tame nature, to those 
who hunted them. Being an easy bird to 
kill and unsuspicious, they have been rapidly 
reduced in numbers until now they are in 
danger of extinction unless laws are enacted 
giving them better protection. The clapper 
is only a straggler south of San Francisco bay. 

The Virginia rail (rallus virginianus), 
a species not more than half the size of the 
clapper rail, is found in varying numbers all 


over the Coast, but principally on the fresh 
water marshes. 

The little yellow rail (porzana novebora- 
censis) is found on the fresh waters from 
central California south, but it is nowhere 
abundant. 

The black rail (porzana jamaicensis) is 
another of the smaller rails that are found on 
the fresh waters to a limited extent. Both 
this and the last preceding one are so small 
that they are seldom shot, though as an article 
of food they are very delicate. 


THE SHORE BIRDS 


The order limicole, which is composed of 
the shore birds proper, is abundantly repre- 
sented. They are seen wading in the shallow 
waters, carefully watching for worms, insects 
and other species of food upon which they 
live, boring in the soft mud, scurrying in 
flocks from place to place, or running along 
the beach as the surf recedes, picking up the 
jetsam of the sea, then taking wing or running 
back like a playful child to the higher ground 
as the foaming crest of the next breaker 
rushes up the sandy shingle. Or, as is the 
case of the phalaropes and some others, they 
may be seen riding lightly upon the restless 
billows far out at sea. Modest in coloring 
and plain in plumage, the shore birds seem 
to belong to the plebians of the avafauna, for 
they are constant workers, always busy, 


GREATER YELLOW-LEGS (TOTANUS MELANOLEUCUS) 








always plying their slender legs rapidly as 
they hurry from one spot to another, never 
idle, never resting for a moment. 

Of the shore birds, all of which are pro- 
tected by the game laws of California and 
prohibited as an article of commerce, there 
are six families and twenty genera represented 
on the Coast. Most of them are quite abun- 
dant from Washington to Mexico, and many 
others very plentiful on their respective 
feeding grounds. 


THE ELUSIVE SNIPE 


Of all the shore birds the jack snipe, English 
snipe or Wilson snipe as it is variously called 
(gallinago delicata), is the most highly prized 
as a table delicacy’ and furnishes the best 
sport with the dog and gun. Usually lying 
well for the dog, erratic in its flight and quick 
on the wing, the Wilson snipe is one of the 
most difficult birds to bring to bag. It is not 
only erratic in its flight, but it is erratic in its 
nature as well. One day it will be found on a 
given feeding ground in abundance and on 
the next not one is to be seen, while possibly 
the day following they are there again in great 
numbers. To this uncertainty and the cork- 
screw flight, peculiar to it alone, is due much 
of the charm that jack snipe shooting affords. 
While these birds are commonly called jack 
snipe or English snipe, their proper name is 
Wilson snipe, but like the rose, no matter 
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what the name, they are just as gamy and just 
as delicious. The Wilson snipe migrates 
here to but little extent, and these migrations 
are altitudinal rather than latitudinal. They 
breed commonly in all the mountain valleys 
and even as low down as on the Sacramento 
marshes south of the city of the same name. 
I found a pair breeding a few years ago in the 
low hills of San Luis Obispo county not half 
a mile from the ocean beach. 

This grand game bird should receive better 
protection than has ever been given it in 
California. The open season should be 
shortened at least a month on the latter end 
so as to stop the slaughter on its way to its 
breeding grounds. 

Though not of the same genus, the closest 
relative to the Wilson snipe is the dowitcher 
or red-breasted snipe (macrorhamphus scolo- 
paceus). By many who are not accustomed 
to the Wilson snipe and its many vagaries, 
the red-breasted snipe is often mistaken for 
the former. The red-breasted snipe may 
easily be distinguished by the smell web 
between the outer and middle toes. This 
species of the dowitcher is a western bird, 
breeding well to the north and migrating 
south to Mexico. 

The knot, or robin snipe (tringa canutus), 
has a number of names, being known also as 
blue plover, grayback, and _red-breasted 
sandpiper. It breeds in the far north and 
migrates as far south as southern California. 
It is reasonably plentiful from the northern 
end of the San Joaquin valley north. 

The pectoral sandpiper (tringa maculata) 
is not an uncommon bird on our beaches, 
and is easily known from the other members 
of the genus by its brownish-buff breast. 

The least sandpiper (tringa minutilla) is a 
little bird ever busy in its search for delicate 
morsels of food, as it flits from place to place. 
They are exceedingly plentiful, but being so 
small they are seldom shot. 

The red-backed sandpiper, or American 
dunlin (tringa alpina pacifica), is one of the 
larger members of the genus and quite plenti- 
ful on the Coast marshes, but it is seldom seen 
in the interior valleys except during its migra- 
tions. In its winter plumage, in which our 
sportsmen see it, it is of a dull light gray 
color. A diagnostic feature of this species 
is the slightly downward curved bill. 

The western sandpiper (ereunetes occt- 
dentalis) is a trifle larger than the last named 
species, but will not be confounded with it 
after an examination of its feet, which will 
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be found to be webbed for about one-third 
the length of the toes. The head and back 
are also mottled with brown. It is quite 
abundant on salt marshes from Washington 
to Mexico. 

The sanderling, or  bull-peep (calidris 
arenaria), is another species found in great 
numbers on all the marshes and beaches of 
the Coast. It is a trifle larger than the red- 
breasted sandpiper and in its winter plumage 
nearly the same dull gray. It may always 
be known, however, by the absence of the 
hind toe. Most of the plovers have but three 
toes, but they have shorter and thicker bills. 

The marbled godwit, or marlin as it is also 
called (limosa fedoa), is one of the largest 
birds of the scolopacide family. It ranges 
from Alaska to Central America. _This 
species is seen in large numbers in the early 
fall along the sea beaches of California as they 
are working their way south. They spend 
the winter in great quantities in Lower Cali- 
fornia and Mexico. There should be no 
difficulty in distinguishing the godwit from 
any of the other shore birds, its long upward 
curved bill and brownish-barred back being 
features by which it may always be known. 

The greater yellow-legs (totanus melano- 
leucus) migrates throughout the entire region, 
being common on the beaches of Washington, 
Oregon and California during the fall and 
early winter as it works its way to Lower 
California and Mexico. It somewhat resem- 
bles the godwit in coloring, but it is more of a 
grayish tinge. Its shorter bill—not over two 
and a half inches in length—will always 
distinguish it from the godwit. So, also, will 
its sharp whistling note. 

The solitary sandpiper (totanus solitarius) 
is another species that migrates through the 
upper parts of the Coast and winters in 
Mexico. During the fall and early winter 
it is reasonably common for a bird of its 
nature. The head, neck and back is of an 
olive-brown tinge showing a greenish luster 
when reflected in the sunlight. If there should 
be any doubt as to the species an examination 
of the axilar plumes, or long feathers under 
and at the base of the wing, will determine 
the question, for they will be found to be 
white with dull-black bars. 

The willet, or stone curlew, as it is some- 
times called (symphemmia  semipalmata 
inornata), is a resident species, breeding from 
Washington to Mexico. It is a _ western 
species ranging eastward to the Mississippi 
valley where it is but a straggler. In size it 
























































is nearly as large as the marlin. Its black 
wings with broad white patches, and feet 
webbed for about half the length of the toes, 
are distinguishing features, easily recognized. 
It is generally found on the salt marshes. 

The wandering tattler (heteractitis incanus) 
is a bird of the ocean beaches almost exclu- 
sively, being seldom seen away from the rocky 
shores of the sea. The general color of its 
upper parts is slaty-gray with a greenish 
reflection in the sun. Breast ashy-gray lightly 
barred with brown. — Bill about an inch and a 
half in length. It breeds in the north and 
migrates south, always keeping along the 
ocean shore. 

SANDPIPER FASHIONS 

The spotted sandpiper (actitis macularia) 
is a summer species breeding along the moun- 
tain lakes and streams and even on the fresh- 
water marshes of the valleys from Mexico 
north. Those bred in the northern section 
migrate, south in the early winter and, there- 
fore, not many of them are seen north of 
Mexico later than the first of November and 
until they begin to return in the spring to 
their breeding grounds. There is a very 
marked difference between their summer and 
winter plumage. -With the back and wings 
the difference is only in shade, being a deeper 
olive-green in the summer. The neck, breast 
and abdomen in summer are white, thickly 
mottled with large black spots, but in the 


BLACK-BELLIED PLOVER (CHARADRIUS SQUATAROLA) 































winter all these disappear and leave these parts 
pure white. The under half of the bill is a 
light yellow and the upper black. Both bill 
and legs are quite short. 

The long-billed curlew, or sickle bill as it 
is often called (numenius longirostris), is a 
plentiful resident in all suitable localities. 
The young birds mature early and find their 
way to the marshes during August, when the 
season for their killing should begin. At this 
time and even during the month of September 
they are quite palatable, but later they become 
strong in flavor. In these months they feed 
largely upon the seeds and insects to be found 
on the plains, but later they confine them- 
selves principally to the marshes. They 
breed near the mountain lakes and streams 
and even to considerable extent on the lower 
grounds. A glance at the accompanying 
illustration will be sufficient to enable the 
uninitiated to always know a curlew. 

The Hudsonian curlew, or jack curlew, by 
which name it is also known (numenius 
hudsonicus), is also a common visitor to our 
hunting grounds. It is often seen mixed with 
flocks ef the preceding species, which leads 
many to suppose that they are the younger 
birds of that species. Unlike the long-billed, 
the Hudsonian curlew is not a resident species, 
or, at least, not to so great an extent, although 
it makes its appearance on our marshes quite 
early in the season, even as far south as central 








SNOWY PLOVER 
(AEGIALITIS NIVOSO) 


California. In markings the two species are 
almost identical, with the exception that the 
Hudsonian is somewhat paler in shade. Any 
doubt arising as to which species a specimen 
may belong can easily be settled by an exam- 
ination of the axilar plumes. If a long-bill, 
these feathers will be a solid reddish-brown, 
but if a Hudsonian, they will be of a pale buff 
color barred with a dull-brown, the buff and 
brown being nearly of the same width. Both 
species become less common north of southern 
California during the late winter months. 


THE PLOVERS 


The largest of the family charadrid@ is the 
black-bellied plover (charadrius squatarola). 
In its plumage, both summer and winter, it 
closely resembles the golden plover, as the 
black on the sides of the head, front of neck, 
breast and abdomen disappear from both 
species in their winter plumage. But, not- 
withstanding this, they can easily be dis- 
tinguished by the small rudimentary hind toe 
of the black-bellied species, the other having 
but three toes. A few specimens of the golden 
plover have been taken in our section, but it 
is of rare occurrence. The black-bellied 
plover is reasonably common along the coast 
line, but it is not seen to any great extent in 
the interior valleys. 

The killdeer plover (egialitis vocijfera) is 
the most common of all our plovers. It is a 


MOUNTAIN PLOVER 
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RING-NECK PLOVER 
(AEGIALITIS SEMIPALMATA) 


resident species, and, being poor eating, it 
is seldom hunted. 

The ring-neck plover (egialitis semipalmata) 
is a fairly common visitor during the winter 
months. It is usually seen on the coast or on 
other sandy shores. It may be known by its 
partially webbed feet. 

The snowy plover (egialitis nivosa) is quite 
common from northern California to Mexico. 
It is a small bird and, while it is hunted but 
little, its flesh is quite delicate. In its winter 
plumage it is much lighter in color than any 
of the others named. _ Its bill is entirely black. 

The mountain plover (@egialitis montana) 
is very plentiful on the plains of southern 
California during the winter months. This 
little bird as a table delicacy is not surpassed 
by any of the long list of shore birds. In 
fact it is preferred by many to the far-famed 
jack snipe. It is an upland bird, feeding 
largely on insects, and rarely found near the 
marshes whether salt or fresh water. In its 
winter plumage, as seen here, its underparts 
are white with the breast and upper parts of 
a brownish gray. 

The Wilson plover (e@gialitis wilsonia), 
while not known to California or the districts 
north of that, is plentiful in Lower California 
and Mexico, where it is usually seen on the 
sandy beaches. In color and markings it 
somewhat resembles the killdeer, but it is 
nearly a third smaller. 





TRIPLEX TRACKS 

All of the plovers of the Coast have but 
three toes, which will distinguish them from 
all the other shore birds except the sanderling, 
but they can not be confounded with it on 
account of their much shorter bills. 

The family recurvirostride has but two 
representatives on the Coast. ‘The American 
avocet (recurvirostra americana) breeds from 
Washington southward and spends its winters 
from central California south. They are 
quite plentiful in southern California during 
the winter months, increasing in numbers in 
Lower California and Mexico. Its webbed 
feet and long upward turned bill are features 
by which it may always be known. It is 
generally found in flocks and frequents both 
fresh and salt waters. 

The black-necked stilt (himantopus mezxi- 
canus) is the other representative of the 
family. The stilt breeds as far north as 
eastern Oregon but is little seen north of 
southern California in the winter. From 
there south it is plentiful. It may be easily 
known by the back of its head and neck, its 
back being black and the rest of the plumage 
nearly pure white. Its legs are a dark pink. 

The family ajfrizide is represented by two 
genera, one with one species and the other 
with two. Of these the surf bird (aphriza 
virgata) is only sparingly found on our 
beaches, migrating along the ocean shore 


AMERICAN AVOCET (RECURVIROSTRA AMERICANA) 





from Alaska to South America. Its breast, 
and entire upper parts, except rump, is a dull 
reddish-gray; throat, a dirty white, under 
parts mottled with a dull reddish-gray; rump, 
gray. ‘Tail, black tipped with white. 

Both the ruddy (arenaria interpres) and the 
black turnstone (arenaria melanocephala) are 
quite common on our beaches, the latter being 
a purely Pacific Coast species. They breed 
in the far north and migrate southward along 
the ocean shore, the latter only as far as Lower 
California. They are smaller than the kill- 
deer plover and, therefore, little attention is 
paid to them. 

THE WALRUS, THE CARPENTER 

Of the family hematopodide, comprising 
the oyster-catchers, we have the one genus 
with its three species. Two of these, the 
American oyster-catcher (hematopus palli- 
atus) and the Frazar oyster-catcher (hema- 
topus frazari), range from Lower California 
south. The other, the black oyster-catcher 
(hematopus bachmani), breeds in the north 
and migrates as far south as Cape St. Lucas. 

In all the species I have mentioned so far, 
there is but little, if any, difference in the 
plumage of the sexes. But in the phalaropes 
the sexes vary and in a way most unusual. 
The females are the larger and more highly 
colored. The males, too, share the labor of 
incubation and assist in the care of the young 
chicks. ‘They have webbed feet and are often 
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seen in large flocks far out at sea. Two of 
the three species are common with us. These 
are the red phalarope (crymophilus fuli- 
carius) and the northern phalarope (phala- 
ropus lobatus). 'They both breed in the far 
north and migrate as far south as Mexico. 

There are many other species of shore birds 
found on the Pacific Coast, in greater or less 
numbers, that I have not mentioned. Some 
of these are insignificant in size, others are 
hardly fit for food, and still others are found 
in such limited numbers that their mention 
would but prolong the list without any 
material benefit. 

THE PIGEONS AND DOVES 

Of the columbide we have three species that 
are shot for sport and food. The banded 
pigeon (columba faciata) is the largest of these. 
It is a mountain dweller, descending into the 
valleys in the late summer And fall, especially 
to such sections as are well supplied with oak 
trees, on the mast of which they feed. In 
such sections they are seen in great numbers, 
and as they are swift flyers they furnish for 
the sportsman a target worthy of his best 
efforts. 

There are two other species of the wild 
pigeon found in the territory covered by these 
articles, though in limited numbers. These 
are the red-billed pigeon (columba flavirostris), 
ranging from Arizona southward, and Vios- 
ca’s pigeon (columba faciata viosce), confined 
to Lower California. 

The mourning dove (zanaidura macroura), 
common to all parts of America, are very 
plentiful on the Coast. They are considered 
game and are so protected by the laws of 
California. 
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_deal of sentimentality to resist. 





IN DEBT TO LUTHER BURBANK 

The white-winged dove (melopelia leucop- 
tera) is a southern species nearly twice the size 
of the mourning dove. Its range is from the 
extreme southern portion of California through 
Arizona, Lower California and Mexico. The 
white-winged dove is a cactus lover and where 
these plants are abundant it congregates in 
great numbers. In Sonora, Mexico, it is 
given the name of pitahero from its constant 
feeding upon the pitahaya cactus. 

Whatever may be the sentiment regarding 
doye shooting, or using them as an article of 
food, it can not be denied that they furnish 
one of the most difficult targets that the 
sportsman encounters. Dove shooting on a 
pass, where the birds come with the speed of 
the wind, offers a sport which requires a good 
As the season 
of these birds opens in midsummer, when 
there is no other wing-shooting, and the birds 
are found in plentiful numbers, by placing 
them in the game list three months are added 
to the shooting season. 

Thus, to the lover of the shotgun, seven 
months of sport are open on the Pacific Coast. 
During more than half the year, the very best 
of wing-shooting tempts him away from the 
chase of the dollar. In these six articles I 
have set forth the endless variety of swift- 
winged game awaiting him through this great 
region that lies along the sunset ocean. Much 
of this game is protected by law; some of it is 
vanishing. Mountain and marsh, upland 
lake and surf-washed shingle, from all of 
them comes a call to the hunter and by 
increasing numbers, every year, that call is 
answered. 
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XVIII 


“*AMBROSIER. 


O-DAY, Drybone has altogether returned 
to the dust. Even in that day its hour 
could have been heard beginning to 

sound, but its inhabitants were rather deaf. 
Gamblers, saloon-keepers, murderers, outlaws, 
male and female—all were so busy with their 
cards, their lovers, and their bottles as to 
make the place seem young and vigorous; 
but it was second childhood which had set in. 

Drybone had known a wholesome, adven- 
turous youth, where manly lives and deaths 
were plenty. It had been an army post. It 
had seen horse and foot, and heard the 
trumpet. Brave wives had kept house for 
their captains upon its bluffs. Winter and 
summer they had made the best of it. When 
the War Department ordered the captains 
to catch Indians, the wives bade them God- 
speed. When the Interior Department 
ordered the captains to let the Indians go 
again, still they made the best of it. You 
must not waste Indians. Indians were a 
source of revenue to so many people in 
Washington and elsewhere. But the process 
of catching Indians, armed with weapons sold 
them by friends of the Interior Department, 
was not entirely harmless. Therefore, there 
came to be graves in the Drybone graveyard. 
The pale, weather-washed headboards told 
all about it: “Sacred to the memory of Private 
So-and-so, killed on the Dry Cheyenne, May 
6, 1875.” Or it would be, “Mrs. So-and-so, 
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found scalped on Sage creek.” But even the 
financiers at Washington could not wholly 
preserve the Indian in Drybone’s neighbor- 
hood. As the cattle by ten thousands came 
treading with the next step of civilization into 
this huge domain, the soldiers were taken 
away. Some of them went West to fight 
more Indians in Idaho, Oregon, or Arizona. 
The battles of the others being done, they 
went East in better coffins to sleep where 
their mothers or their comrades wanted them. 
Though wind and rain wrought changes upon 
the hill, the ready-made graves and boxes 
which these soldiers left behind proved heir- 
looms as serviceable in their way as were the 
tenements that the living had bequeathed to 
Drybone. Into these empty barracks came 
to dwell and do business every joy that made 
the cow-puncher’s holiday, and every hunted 
person who was baffling the sheriff. For the 
sheriff must stop outside the line of Drybone, 
as shall presently be made clear. The 
captain’s quarters were a saloon now; pro- 
fessional cards were going in the adjutant’s 
office night and day; and the commissary 
building made a good dance-hall and hotel. 
Instead of guard-mounting, you would see a 
horserace on the parade-ground, and there 
was no provost-sergeant to gather up the 
broken bottles and old boots. Heaps of these 
choked the rusty fountain. In the tufts of 
yellow, ragged grass that dotted the place 































































plentifully were lodged many aces and queens 
and ten-spots, which the Drybone wind had 
blown wide from the doors out of which they 
had been thrown when a new pack was called 
for inside. Among the grass tufts would lie 
visitors who had applied for beds too late at 
the dance-hall, frankly sleeping their whisky 
off in the morning air. 

Above, on the hill, the graveyard quietly 
chronicled this new epoch of Drybone. So- 
and-so was seldom killed very far out of town, 
and of course scalping had disappeared. 
“Sacred to the memory of Four-ace Johnston, 
accidently shot, Sep. 4, 1885.” Perhaps 
one is still there unaltered: “Sacred to the 
memory of Mrs. Ryan’s babe. Aged two 
months.” This unique corpse had succeeded 
in dying with its boots off. 

But a succession of graves was not always 
needed to read the changing tale of the place, 
and how people died there; one grave would 
often be enough. The soldiers, of course, 
had kept treeless Drybone supplied with 
wood. But in these latter days wood was 
very scarce. None grew nearer than twenty 
or thirty miles—none, that is, to make boards 
of a sufficient width for epitaphs. And 
twenty miles was naturally far to go to hew 
a board for a man of whom you knew perhaps 
nothing but what he said his name was, and to 
whom you owed nothing, perhaps, but a 
trifling poker debt. Hence it came to pass 
that headboards grew into a sort of directory. 
They were light to lift from one place to 
another. A single coat of white paint would 
wipe out the first tenant’s name sufficiently 
to paint over it the next comer’s. By this 
thrifty habit the original boards belonging 
to the soldiers could go round, keeping pace 
with the new civilian population; and though 
at first sight you might be puzzled by the 
layers of names still visible beneath the white 
paint, you could be sure that the clearest and 
blackest was the one to which the present 
tenant had answered. 

So there on the hill lay the graveyard, 
steadily writing Drybone’s history, and making 
that history lay the town at the bottom—one 
thin line of houses framing three sides of the 
old parade-ground. In these slowly rotting 
shells people rioted, believing the golden age 
was here, the age when everybody should 
have money and nobody should be arrested. 
For Drybone soil, you see, was still govern- 
ment soil, not yet handed over to Wyoming; 
and only government could arrest there, and 
only for government crimes. But govern- 
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ment had gone, and seldom worried Drybone! 
The spot was a postage-stamp of sanctuary 
pasted in the middle of Wyoming’s big map, 
a paradise for the Four-ace Johnstons. Only, 
you must not steal a horse. ‘That was really 
wicked, and brought you instantly to the 
notice of Drybone’s one official—the coroner! 
For they did keep a coroner—Judge Slag- 
hammer. He was perfectly illegal, and lived 
next door in Albany county. But that county 
paid fees and mileage to keep tally of Drybone’s 
sasualties. His wife owned the dance-hall, 
and between their industries they made out 
a living. And all the citizens made out a 
living. ‘The happy cow-punchers on ranches 
far and near still earned and instantly spent 
the high wages still paid them. With their 
bodies full of youth ahd their pockets full of 
gold, they rode into town by twenties, by 
fifties, and out again next morning, penniless 
always and happy. And then the Four-ace 
Johnstons would sit card-playing with each 
other till the innocents should come to town 
again. 

To-night the innocents had certainly come 
to town, and Drybone was furnishing to them 
all its joys. Their many horses stood tied 
at every post and corner—patient, experienced 
cow-ponies, well knowing it was an all-night 
affair. ‘The talk and laughter of the riders 
was in the saloons; they leaned joking over 
the bars, they sat behind their cards at the 
tables, they strolled to the post-trader’s to 
buy presents for their easy sweethearts, their 
boots were keeping audible time with the 
fiddle at Mrs. Slaghammer’s. From the 
multitude and vigor of the sounds there, the 
dance was being done regularly. “Regularly” 
meant that upon the conclusion of each set 
the gentleman led his lady to the bar and 
invited her to choose; and it was also regular 
that the lady should choose. Beer and 
whisky were the alternatives. 
~ Lin McLean’s horse took him across the 
square without guiding from the cow-puncher, 
who sat absently with his hands folded upon 
the horn of his saddle. This horse, too, was 
patient and experienced, and could not know 
what remote thoughts filled his master’s 
mind. He looked around to see why his 
master did not get off lightly, as he had done 
during so many gallant years, and hasten in 
to the conviviality. But the lonely cow- 
puncher sat mechanically identifying the 
horses of acquaintances. ° 

“Toothpick Kid is here,” said he, “and 
Limber Jim, and the Doughie. You’d think 
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he’d stay away after the trouble he— _I expect 
that pinto is Jerky Bill’s.” 

“Go home!” said a hearty voice. 

McLean eagerly turned. For the moment 


his face lighted from its somberness. “I’d 
forgot you'd be here,” said he. And he 


sprang to the ground. “It’s fine to see you.” 

“Go home!” repeated thé governor of 
Wyoming, shaking his ancient friend’s hand. 
“You in Drybone to-night, and claim you’re 
reformed? Fie!” 

“Yu’ seem to be on hand yourself,” said 
the cow-puncher, bracing to be jocular, if 
he could. : 

“Me! I’ve gone fishing. Don’t you read 
the papers? If we poor governors can’t lock 
up the state house and take a whirl now and 
then—” 

“Doc,” interrupted Lin, “it’s plumb fine 
to see yu’!” Again he shook hands. 

“Why, yes! we’ve met here before, you 
and I.” His Excellency the Hon. Amory W. 
Barker, M.D., stood laughing, familiar and 
genial, his sound white teeth shining. But 
behind his round spectacles he scrutinized 
McLean. For in this second handshaking 
was a fervor that seemed a grasp, a reaching 
qut, for comfort. Barker had passed through 
Separ. Though an older acquaintance than 
Billy, he had asked Jessamine fewer and 
different questions. But he knew what he 
knew. “Well, Drybone’s the same old Dry- 
bone,” said he. “Sweet-scented hole of 
iniquity! Let’s see how you walk nowadays.” 

Lin took a few steps. 

“Pooh! I said you’d never get over it.” 
And his excellency beamed with professional 
pride. His thoughts went back to those 
doctor days when he had set the boy McLean’s 
leg; and before it was properly knit the boy 
had escaped from the hospital to revel loose 
in Drybone on such another night as this. 
Soon he had been carried back, with the 
fracture split open again. 

“Tt shows, does it?” said Lin. ‘Well, it 
don’t usually. Not except when I’m—when 
I’'m—” 

“Down ?” suggested his excellency. 

“Yes, Doc. Down,” the cow-puncher 
confessed. 

Barker looked into his friend’s clear hazel 
eyes. Beneath their dauntless sparkle was 
something that touched the governor’s good 
heart. “Come over to my room awhile,” 
said he. 7 

“I used to sleep all night onced,” said 
McLean, as they went. “Then I come to 








know different. But I’d never have believed 
just mere thoughts could make yu’—make 
yu’ feel like the steam was only half on. I 
eat, yu’ know!” he. stated, suddenly. “And 
I expect one or two in camp lately have not 
found my muscle lacking. Feel me, Doc.” 

Barker dutifully obeyed, and praised the 
excellent sinews 

Across from the dance-hall the whining of 
the fiddle came, high and gay; feet blurred 
the talk of voices, and voices rose above the 
trampling of feet. Here and there some 
lurking form stumbled through the dark 
among the rubbish; and clearest sound of all, 
the light crack of billiard-balls reached dry 
and far into the night. Barker contemplated 
the stars and calm splendid dimness of the 
plain. ““Though every prospect pleases, and 
only man is vile,’ ” he quoted. “But don’t 
tell the Republican party I said so.” 

“It’s awful true, though, Doc. I’m vile my- 
self. Yu’ don’t know. Why, J didn’t know!” 

And then the cow-puncher unburdened 
himself to the governor; and the governor 
nodded his spectacles, and listened, and 
advised, and said he should have done the 
same, and like the good governor that he 
was, never remembered he was governor at 
all with political friends here who had begged 
a word or two. He became just Dr. Barker 
again, the young hospital surgeon (the hospital 
that now stood a ruin), and Lin was again 
his patient—Lin, the sun-burnt free-lance of 
nineteen, reckless, engaging, disobedient, his 
leg broken and his heart light, with no Jessa- 
mine or conscience to rob his salt of its savor. 
While he now told his troubles, the quadrilles 
fiddled away careless as ever, and the crack 
of the billiard-balls sounded as of old. 

“Nobody has told you about this, I expect,” 
said the lover. He brought forth the little 
pistol, “Neighbor.” He did not hand it 
across to Barker, but walked over to Barker’s 
chair, and stood holding it for the doctor to 
see. When Barker reached for it to see better, 
since it was half hidden in the cow-puncher’s 
big hand, Lin yielded it to him, but still stood 
and soon drew it back. “I take it around,” 
he said, “‘and when one of those stories comes 
along, like there’s plenty of, that she wants to 
get rid of me, I just kind o’ take a look at 
‘Neighbor’ when I’m off where it’s handy, 
and it busts the story right out of my mind. 
I have to tell you what a fool I am.” 

“Go on,” said Barker. 

“But, Doc, my courage has quit me. They 
see what I’m thinking about just like 7 was 


























a tenderfoot trying his first bluff. I can’t 
stick it out no more, and I’m going to see her, 
come what will. I’ve got to. I’m going to 
ride right up to her window and shoot off 
‘Neighbor,’ and if she don’t come out I'll 
know—” 

A knocking came at the governor’s room, 
and Judge Slaghammer entered. “Not been 
to our dance, governor ?” said he. 

The governor thought that perhaps he 
was tired, that perhaps this evening he must 
forego the pleasure. 

“It may be wiser. In your position it may 
be advisable,” said the coroner. “They’re 
getting on rollers over there. We do not like 
trouble in Drybone, but trouble comes to us— 
as everywhere.” 

“Shooting,” suggested his excellency, recall- 
ing his hospital practice. 

“Well, Governor, you know how it is. Our 
boys are as big-hearted as any in this big- 
hearted western country. You know, Gov- 
ernor. ‘Those generous, warm-blooded spirits 
are ever ready for anything.” 

“Especially after Mrs. Slaghammer’s 
whisky,” remarked the governor. 

The coroner shot a shrewd eye at Wyoming’s 
chief executive. It was not politically har- 
monious to be reminded that but for his wife’s 
liquor a number of fine young men, with 
nothing save youth untrained and health the 
matter with them, would to-day be riding 
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their horses instead of sleeping on the hill. 
But the coroner wanted support in the next” 
campaign. “Boys will be-boys,” said he. 
“They ain’t pulled any guns to-night. But I 
come away, though. Some of ’em’s making 
up pretty free to Mrs. Lusk. It ain’t suitable 
for me to see too much. Lusk says he’s. 
after you,” he mentioned incidentally to Lin. 
“He’s fillin’ up, and says he’s after you.” 
McLean nodded placidly, and with scant 
politeness. He wished this visitor would go. 
But Judge Slaghammer had noticed some 
whisky. He filled himself a glass. “Gov- 
ernor, it has my compliments,” said he. 
“Ambrosier. Honey-doo.” 

“Mrs. Slaghammer seems to have a large 
gathering,” said Barker. 

“Good boys, good boys,” ‘The judge blew 
importantly, and waved his arm. “Bull- 
whackers, cow-punchers, mule-skinners, tin- 
horns. All spending generous. Governor, 
once more! Ambrosier. Honey-doo.” He 
settled himself deep in a chair, and closed 
his eyes. 

McLean rose abruptly. “Good-night,” he 
said. “I’m going to Separ.” 

“Separ!”’ exclaimed Slaghammer, rousing 
slightly. “Oh, stay with us, stay with us.” 
He closed his eyes again, but sustained his 
smile of office. 

“You know how well I wish you,” said 
Barker to Lin. “I'll just see you start.” 


XIX 


DESTINY AT 


ORTHWITH the friends left the coroner 

quiet beside his glass, and walked toward 
the horses through Drybone’s gaping quad- 
rangle. The dead ruins loomed among the 
lights of the card-halls, and always the keen 
jockey cadences of the fiddle sang across the 
night. But a calling and confusion were set 
up, and the tune broke off. 

“Just like old times!” said his excellency. 
“‘Where’s the dump-pile!” It was where it 
should be, close by, and the two stepped 
behind it to be screened from wandering 


bullets. “A man don’t forget his habits,” 
declared the governor. “Makes me feel 
young again.” 

“Makes me feel old,” said McLean. 
“Hark!” 


“Sounds like my name,” said Barker. They 
listened. “Oh, yes. Of course. That’s it. 
They’re shouting for the doctor. But we'll 
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just spare them a minute or so to finish their 
excitement.” 

“I didn’t hear any shooting,” said McLean. 
“Tt’s something, though.” 

As they waited, no shots came; but still the 
fiddle was silent, and the murmur of many 
voices grew in the dance-hall, while single 
voices wandered outside, calling the doctor’s 
name. 

“I’m the governor on a fishing-trip,” said 
he. “But it’s to be done, I suppose.” 

They left their dump-hill and proceeded 
over to the dance. The musician sat high 
and solitary upon two starch-boxes, fiddle 
on knee, staring and waiting. Half the floor 
was bare; on the other half the revelers were 
densely clotted. At the crowd’s outer rim 
the young horsemen, flushed and swaying, 
retained their gaudy dance partners strongly 
by the waist, to be ready when the music 
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should resume. “What is it?” they asked. 
“Who is it?” And they looked in across 
heads and shoulders, inattentive to the 
caresses which the partners gave them. 

Mrs. Lusk was who it was, and she had 
taken poison here in their midst, after many 
dances and drinks. 

“‘Here’s Doc!” cried an older one. 

“Here’s Doc!” chorused the young blood 
that had come into this country since his day. 
And the throng caught up the words: “Here’s 
Doc! here’s Doc!” 

In a moment McLean and Barker were 
sundered from eachother in this flood. 
Barker, sucked in toward the center but often 
eddied back by those who meant to help him, 
heard the mixed explanations pass his ear 
unfinished—versions, contradictions, a score 
of facts. It had been wolf-poison. It had 
been “Rough on Rats.” It had been some- 
thing in a bottle. There was little steering 
in this clamorous sea; but Barker reached his 
patient, where she sat in her new dress, hailing 
him with wild gayety. 

“IT must get her to her room, friends,” 
said he. 

“He must get her to her room,” went the 
word. “Leave Doc get her to her room.” 
And they tangled in their eagerness around 
him and his patient. 

“Give us ‘Buffalo Girls’! shouted Mrs. 
Lusk. . . . “ ‘Buffalo Girls,’ you fiddler!” 

“We'll come back,” said Barker to her. 

“ “Buffalo Girls,’ I tell yus. Ho! There’s 
no sense looking at that bottle, Doc. Take 
yer dance while there’s time!” She was 
holding the chair. 

“Help him!” said the crowd. “Help Doc.” 

They took her from her chair, and she 
fought, a big pink mass of ribbons, fluttering 
and wrenching itself among them. 

“She has six ounces of laudanum in her!” 
Barker told them at the top of his voice. “‘It 
won’t wait all night!” 

“I’m a_ whirlwind!” said Mrs. Lusk. 
“That’s my game! And you done your share,” 
she cried to the fiddler. ‘‘Here’s my regards, 
old man! ‘Buffalo Girls’ once more!” 

She flung out her hand, and from it fell 
notes and coins, rolling and ringing around 
the starch-boxes. Some dragged her on, 
while some fiercely forbade the musician to 
touch the money, because it was hers, and she 
would want it when she came to. Thus 
they gathered it up for her. But now she had 
sunk down, asking in a new voice where was 
Lin McLean. And when one grinning inti- 
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mate reminded her that Lusk had gone to 
shoot him, she laughed out richly, and the 
crowd joined her mirth. But even in the 
midst of the joke she asked again in the same 
voice where was Lin McLean. He came 
beside her among more jokes. He had kept 
himself near, and now at sight of him she 
reached out and held him. “Tell them to 
leave me go to sleep, Lin,”’ said she. 

Barker saw a chance. “Persuade her to 
come along,” said he to McLean. “Minutes 
are counting now.” 

“Oh, I'll come,” she said, with a laugh, 
overhearing him, and holding still to Lin. 

The rest of the old friends nudged each 
other. “Back seats for us,” they said. “But 
we’ve had our turn in front ones.” Then, 
thinking they would be useful in encouraging 
her to walk, they clustered again, rendering 
Barker and McLean once more wellnigh 
helpless. Clumsily the escort mdde its slow 
way across the quadrangle, cautioning itself 
about stones and holes. Thus, presently, 
she was brought into the room. The escort 
set her down, crowding the little place as thick 
as it would hold; the rest gathered thick at 
the door, and all of them had no thought of 
departing. ‘The notion to stay was plain on 
their faces. 

Barker surveyed them. “Give the doctor 
a show now, boys,” said he. ‘You’ve done 
it all so far. Don’t crowd my elbows. I'll 
want you,” he whispered to McLean. 

At the argument of fair-play, obedience 
swept over them like a veering of wind. 
“Don’t crowd his elbows,” they began to 
say at once, and told each other to come away. 
“We'll sure give the Doc room. You don’t 
want to be shovin’ your auger in, Chalkeye. 
You want to get yourself pretty near absent.” 
The room thinned of them forthwith. “Fix 
her up good, Doc,” they said, over their 
shoulders. ‘They shuffled across the threshold 
and porch with roundabout schemes to tread 
quietly. When one or other stumbled on the 
steps and fell, he was jerked to his feet. 
“You want to tame yourself,” was the word. 
Then, suddenly, Chalkeye and Toothpick Kid 
came precipitately back. ‘Her cash,” they 
said. And leaving the notes and coins, they 
hastened to catch their comrades on the way 
back to the dance. 

“T want you,” repeated Barker to McLean. 

“Him!” cried Mrs. Lusk, flashing alert 
again. “Jessamine wants him about now, 
I guess. Don’t keep him from his girl!” 
And she laughed her hard, rich laugh, looking 
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“That's it; Doc couldn’t swim her out.” 
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from one to the other. “Not the two of yus 
can’t save me,” she stated, defiantly. But 
even in these last words a sort of thickness 
sounded. 

“Walk her up and down,” said Barker. 
“Keep her moving. I'll look what I can find. 
Keep her moving brisk.”’ At once he was out 
of the door; and ‘before his running steps had 
died away, the fiddle had taken up its tune 
across the quadrangle. 

“Buffalo Girls’!”’ exclaimed the woman. 
“Old times! Old times!” 

“Come,” said McLean. “Walk.” And 
he took her. 

Her head was full of the music. Forgetting 
all but that, she went with him easily, and the 
two made their first turns around the room. 
Whenever he brought her near the entrance, 
she leaned away from him toward the open 
door, where the old fiddle tune was coming 
in from the dark. But presently she noticed 
that she was being led, and her face turned 
sullen. 

“Walk,” said McLean. 

“Do you think so?” said she, laughing. 
But she found that she must go with him. 
Thus they took a few more turns. 

“You’re hurting me,” she said next. Then 
a look of drowsy cunning filled her eyes, and 
she fixed them upon McLean’s dogged face. 
“He’s gone, Lin,” she murmured, raising her 
hand where Barker had disappeared. 

She knew McLean had heard her, and she 
held back on the quickened pace that he had 
set. 

“Leave me down. You hurt,” she pleaded, 
hanging on him. 

The cow-puncher put forth more strength. 

“Just the floor,” she pleaded again. “Just 
one minute on the floor. He'll think you 
could not keep me lifted.” 

Still McLean made no answer, but steadily 
led her round and round, as he had undertaken. 

“He’s playing out!’ she exclaimed. “You'll 
be played out soon!” She laughed herself 
half-awake. The man drew a breath, and 
she laughed more to feel his hand and arm 
strain to surmount her increasing resistance. 
“Jessamine!”’ she whispered to him. ‘“‘Jessa- 
mine! Doc ’ll never suspicion you, Lin.” 

“Talk sense,” said he. 

“Tt’s sense I’m talking. Leave me go to 
sleep. Ah, ah, I’m going! I'll go; you 
can’t—” 

“Walk, walk!” he repeated. He looked 
at the door. An ache was numbing his arms. 
“Oh, yes, walk! What can you and all 
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your muscle— Ah, walk me to glory, ther, 
craziness! I’m going; I'll go. I’m quitting 
this outfit for keeps. Lin, you’re awfu! 
handsome to-night! I'll bet—I’ll bet she ha; 
never seen you look so. Let me—let me wate): 
yus. Anyway, she knows I came first!” 

He grasped her savagely. “First! Yo 
and twenty of yu’ don’t—God! what do I tal 
to her for?” 

“Because—because—I’m going; T'll gx 
He slung me off—but he had to sling—yor 
can’t—stop—” 

Her head was rolling, while the lips smiled 
Her words came through deeper and deepe 
veils, fearless, defiant, a challenge inarticulat: 
a continuous mutter. Again he looked a 
the door as he struggled to move with he 
dragging weight. The drops rolled on hi 
forehead and neck, his shirt was wet, hi: 
hands slipped upon her ribbons. Suddenl. 
the drugged body folded and sank with him 
pulling him to his knees. While he too! 
breath so, the mutter went on, and throug] 
the door came the jigging fiddle. A fire o 
desperation lighted in his eyes. “ “Buffak 
Girls!” he shouted, hoarsely, in her ear 
and got once more on his feet with her a 
though they were two partners in a quadrille 
Still shouting her to wake, he struck a totter 
ing sort of step, and so, with the bending loa 
in his grip, strove feebly to dance the lau- 
danum away. 

Feet stumbled across the porch, and Lusk 
was in the room. “So I’ve got you!” he said 
He had no weapon, but made a dive unde! 
the bed and came up with a carbine. The 
two men locked, wrenching impotently, and 
fell together. The carbine’s loud shot rang 
in the room, but did no harm; and McLean 
lay sick and panting upon Lusk as Barker 
rushed in. 

“Thank God!” said he, and flung Lusk’s 
pistol down. The man, deranged and encour- 
aged by drink, had come across the doctor. 
delayed him, threatened him with his pistol 
and when he had torn it away, had left him 
suddenly and vanished. But Barker had 
feared, and come after him here. He glanced 
at the woman slumbering motionless besid 
the two men. The husband’s brief courage 
had gone, and he lay beneath McLean, wh« 
himself could not rise. Barker pulled them 
apart. 

“Lin, boy, you’re not hurt?” he asked, 
affectionately, and lifted the cow-puncher. 

McLean sat passive, with dazed eyes, letting 
himself be supported. 
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‘You’re not hurt ?” repeated Barker. 
‘No,” answered the cow-puncher, slowly. 
“) guess not.” He looked about the room 
ar datthe door. “I got interrupted,” he said. 

‘You'll be all right soon,” said Barker. 

“Nobody cares for me!” cried Lusk, 
s.ddenly. and took to querulous weeping. 

‘Get up,” ordered Barker, sternly. 

‘Don’t accuse me, Governor!” screamed 
Lusk. “I’m innocent.” And he rose. 

Barker looked at the woman and then at 
the husband. “I'll not say there was much 
cance for her,” he said. “But any she had 
is gone through you. She'll die.” 

‘Nobody cares for me!” repeated the man. 

le has learned my boy to scorn me.” He 
rn out aimlessly, and away into the night, 
kaving peace in the room. 

“Stay sitting,” said Barker to McLean, 
aid went to Mrs. Lusk. 

But the cow-puncher, seeing him begin to 
li t her toward the bed without help, tried to 
rise. His strength was not sufficiently come 
bick, and he sank as he had been. “I guess 
J 
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don’t amount to much,” said he. “I feel 
ixe I was nothing.” 

‘Well, I’m something,” said Barker, com- 
ing back to his friend, out of breath. “And 
| know what she weighs.” He stared admir- 
ii gly through his spectacles at the seated man. 

The cow-puncher’s eyes slowly traveled 
over his body, and then sought Barker’s face. 
“Doe,” said he, “ain’t I young to have my 
nerve quit me this way ?” 

His excellency broke into his broad smile. 

“I know I’ve racketed some, but ain’t it 
ruther early ?” pursued McLean, wistfully. 

“You six-foot infant!” said Barker. “Look 
at your hand.” 

Lin stared at it—the fingers quivering and 
bloody, and the skin grooved raw between 
them. That was the buckle of her belt, 
which in the struggle had worked round and 
been held by him unknowingly. Both his 
wrists and his shirt were ribbed with the pink 
of her sashes. He looked over at the bed 
where lay the woman heavily breathing. It 
was a something, a sound, not like the breath 
of life; and Barker saw the cow-puncher 
shudder. 

“She is strong,” he said. “Her system will 
fight to the end. Two hours yet, maybe. 
(Queer world!” he moralized. “People half- 
killing themselves to keep one in it who wanted 
to go—and one that nobody wanted to stay!” 

McLean did not hear. He was musing, 
his eyes fixed absently in front of him. “I 
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would not want,” he said, with hesitating 
utterance—“I’d not wish for even my enemy 
to have a thing like what I’ve had to do 
to-night.” 

Barker touched him on the arm. “If there 
had been another man I could trust—” 

“Trust!” broke in the cow-puncher. “Why, 
Doc, it is the best turn yu’ ever done me. 
I know I am a man now—if my nerve ain’t 
gone.” 

“T’ve known you were a man since I knew 
you!’ said the hearty governor. And he 
helped the still unsteady six-foot to a chair. 
“As for your nerve, I'll bring you some whisky 
now. And after’—he glanced at the bed— 
“and to-morrow you'll go try if Miss Jessa- 
mine won’t put the nerve—” 

“Yes, Doc, Vil go there, I know. But 
don’t yu’—don’t let’s while she’s— I’m 
going to be glad about this. Doc, after awhile, 
but-~” 

At the sight of a newcomer in the door, he 
stopped in what his soul was stammering to 
say. “What do you want, Judge?” he 
inquired, coldly. 

“i understand,” began Slaghammer to 
Barker—“I am informed—” 

“Speak quieter, Judge,” said the cow- 
puncher. 

“I understand,” repeated Slaghammer, 
more official than ever, “‘that there was a case 
for the coroner.” 

“You'll be notified,” put in McLean again. 
“Meanwhile you'll talk quiet in this room.” 

Slaghammer turned, and saw the breathing 
mass on the bed. 

“You are. a little early, Judge,” said Bar- 
ker, “but—” 

“But your ten dollars are safe,” said 
McLean. 

The coroner shot one of his shrewd glances 
at the cow-puncher, and sat down with an 
amiable countenance. His fee was, indeed, 
ten dollars; and he was desirous of a second 
term. 

“Under the apprehension that it had already 
occurred—the misapprehension—I took steps 
to impanel a jury,” said he, addressing both 
Barker and McLean. “They are—ah—wait- 
ing outside. Responsible men, Governor, 
and have sat before. Drybone has few 
responsible men to-night, but I procured these 
at a little game where they were—ah—losing. 
You may go back, gentlemen,” said he, going 
to the door. “I will summon you in proper 
time.” He looked in the room again. “Is 
the husband not intending—” 
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“That’s enough, Judge,” said McLean. 
“There’s too many here without adding him.” 

“Judge,” spoke a voice at the door, “ain’t 
she ready yet?” 

“She is still passing away,” observed Slag- 
hammer, piously. 

“Because I was thinking,” said the man— 
“T was just— You see, us jury is dry and 
dead broke. Doggonedest cards I’ve held 
this year, and—Judge, would there be any- 
thing out of the way in me touching my fee 
in advance, if it’s a sure thing ?” 

“T see none, my friend,” said Slaghammer, 
benevolently, “since it must be.” He shook 
his head and nodded it by turns. Then, 
with full-blown importance, he sat again, and 
wrote a paper, his coroner’s certificate. Next 
door, in Albany county, these vouchers brought 
their face value of five dollars to the holder; 
but on Drybone’s neutral soil the saloons 
would always pay four for them, and it was 
rare that any juryman could withstand the 
temptation of four immediate dollars. This 
one gratefully received his paper, and, cher- 
ishing it like a bird in the hand, he with his 
colleagues bore it where they might wait for 
duty and slake their thirst. 

In the silent room sat Lin McLean, his 
body coming to life more readily than his 
shaken spirit. Barker, seeing that the cow- 
puncher meant to watch until the end, brought 
the whisky to him. Slaghammer drew docu- 
ments from his pocket to fill the time, but was 
soon in slumber over them. In all precincts 
of the quadrangle Drybone was keeping it up 
late. The fiddle, the occasional shouts, and 
the crack of the billiard-balls traveled clear 
and far through the vast darkness outside. 
Presently steps unsteadily drew near, and 
round the corner of the door a voice, plaintive 
and diffident, said; “Judge, ain’t she most 
pretty near ready ?” 

“Wake up, Judge!” said Barker. “Your 
jury has gone dry again.” 

The man appeared round the door—a 
handsome, disheveled fellow—with hat in 
hand, balancing himself with respectful 
anxiety. Thus was a second voucher made 
out, and the messenger strayed back happy 
to his friends. Barker and McLean sat 
wakeful, and Slaghammer fell at once to 
napping. From time to time he was roused 
by new messengers, each arriving more 
unsteady than the last, until every juryman 
had got his fee and no more messengers came. 
The coroner slept undisturbed in his chair. 
McLean and Barker sat. On the bed the 







































mass, with its pink ribbons, breathed and 
breathed, while moths flew round the lamp, 
tapping and falling with light sounds. So 
did the heart of the darkness wear itself away, 
and through the stone-cold air the dawn 
began to filter and expand. 

Barker rose, bent over the bed, and then 
stood. Seeing him, McLean stood also. 

“Judge,” said Barker, quietly, “you may 
call them now.” And with careful steps the 
judge got himself out of the room to summon 
his jury. 

For a short while the cow-puncher stood 
looking down upon the woman. She lay 
lumped in her gaudiness, the ribbons darkly 
stained by the laudanum; but into the stolid, 
bold features death had called up the faint- 
colored ghost of youth, and McLean remem- 
bered all his Bear Creek days. “Hind sight 
is a turruble clear way o’ seein’ things,” said 
he. “I think I'll take a walk.” 

“Go,” said Barker. “The jury only need 
me, and I'll join you.” . 

But the jury needed no witness. Their 
long waiting and the advance pay had been 
too much for these responsible men. Like 
brothers they had shared each others’ vouchers 
until responsibility had melted from their 
brains and the whisky was finished. Then, 
no longer entertained, and growing weary of 
Drybone, they had remembered nothing but 
their distant beds. Each had mounted his 
pony, holding trustingly to the saddle, and 
thus, unguided, the experienced ponies had 
taken them right. Across the wide sagebrush 
and up and down the river they were now 
asleep or riding, dispersed irrevocably. But 
the coroner was here. He duly received 
Barker’s testimony, brought his verdict in, 
and signed it, and even while he was issuing 
to himself his own proper voucher for ten 
dollars came Chalkeye and Toothpick Kid 
on their ponies, galloping, eager in their 


, hopes and good wishes for Mrs. Lusk. Life 


ran strong in them both. The night had 
gone well with them. Here was the new 
day going to be fine. It must be well with 
everybody. 

“You don’t say!” they exclaimed, taken 
aback. “Too bad.” 

They sat still in their saddles, and upon 
their reckless, kindly faces thought passed 
fora moment. “Her gone!” they murmured. 
“Hard to get used to the idea. What’s any- 
body doing about the coffin ?” 

“Mr. Lusk,” answered Slaghammer 
“doubtless—” 
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“Lusk! He’ll not know anything this 
forenoon. He’s out there in the grass. She 
didn’t think nothing of him. ‘Tell Bill—not 
Dollar Bill, Jerky Bill, yu’ know; he’s over 
the bridge—to fix up a hearse, and we'll be 
back.” The two drove their spurs in with 
viyorous heels, and instantly were gone rush- 
ing up the road to the graveyard. 

Che fiddle had lately ceased, and no dancers 
stxyed any longer in the hall. Eastward the 
rose and gold began to flow down upon the 
plain over the tops of the distant hills. Of 
the revelers, many had never gone to bed, 
and many now were already risen from their 
excesses to revive in the cool glory of the 
morning. Some were drinking to stay their 
hunger until breakfast; some splashed and 
sported in the river, calling and joking; and 
across the river some were holding horse-races 
upon the level beyond the hog-ranch. Dry- 
bone air rang with them. Their lusty, 
wandering shouts broke out in gusts of hilarity. 
Their pistols, aimed at cans or prairie-dogs 
or anything, cracked as they galloped at 
large. Their speeding, clear-cut forms would 
shine upon the bluffs, and, descending, merge 
in the dust their horses had raised. Yet all 
this was nothing in the vastness of the growing 


‘day. Beyond their voices the rim of the sun 


moved above the violet hills, and Drybone, 
ainid the quiet, long, new fields of radiance, 
stood august and strange. 

Down along the tall, bare slant from the 
graveyard the two horsemen were riding back. 
They could be seen across the river, and the 
horse-racers grew curious. As more and 
more watched, the crowd began to speak. 
It was a calf the two were bringing. It was 
too small for a calf. It was dead. It was a 
coyote they had roped. See it swing! See 
it fall on the road! 

“It’s a coffin, boys!” said one, shrewd at 
guessing. 

\t that the event of last night drifted across 
their memories, and they wheeled and spurred 
their ponies. Their crowding hoofs on the 
bridge brought the swimmers from the waters 
below, and, dressing, they climbed quickly 
to the plain and followed the gathering. By 
the door already were Jerky Bill and Limber 
Jim and the Doughie, and always more, 
dashing up with their ponies, halting with a 
sharp scatter of gravel to hear and comment. 
Barker was gone, but the important coroner 
told his news. And it amazed each comer, 
and set him speaking and remembering past 
things with the others. 
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“Dead!” each one began. 
“Her, does he say e? 
“Why, pshaw!” 

“Why, Frenchy said Doc had her cured!” 

“Jack Saunders claimed she had rode to 
Box Elder with Lin McLean.” 

“Dead? Why, pshaw!” 

“Seems Doc couldn’t swim her out.” 

“Couldn’t swim her out ?” 

“That’s it. Doc couldn’t swim her out.” 

*“Well—there’s one less of us.”’ 

“Sure! She was one of the boys.” 

“She grub-staked me when I went broke 
in °84.” 

“She gave me fifty dollars onced at Lander, 
to buy a saddle.” . 

“T run agin her when she was a biscuit- 
shooter.” 

“Sidney, Nebraska. I run agin her there, 
too.” . 

“T knowed her at Laramie.” 

“Where’s Lin? He knowed her all the way 
from Bear Creek to Cheyenne.” 

They laughed loudly at this. 

“That’s a lonesome coffin,” said the 
Doughie. “That the best you could do ?” 

“You'd say so!” said Toothpick Kid. 

“Choices are getting scarce up there,” said 
Chalkeye. ‘“‘We looked the lot over.” 

They were arriving from their search among 
the old dug-up graves on the hill. Now they 
descended from their ponies, with box roped 
and rattling between them. “Where’s your 
hearse, Jerky ?” asked Chalkeye. 

“Have her round in a minute,” said the 
cowboy, and galloped away with three or 
four others to help. 

“Turruble lonesome coffin, all the same,” 
repeated the Doughie. And they surveyed 
the box that had once held some soldier. 

“She did like fixin’s,” said Limber Jim. 

“Fixin’s!” said Toothpick Kid. “That’s 
easy.” 

While some six of them, with Chalkeye, 
bore the light, half-rotted coffin into the room, 
many followed Toothpick Kid to the post- 
trader’s store. Breaking in here, they found 
men sleeping on the counters. These had 
been able to find no other beds in Drybone, 
and lay as they had stretched themselves on 
entering. ‘They sprawled in heavy slumber, 
some with not even their hats taken off, and 
some with their boots against the rough hair 
of the next one. They were quickly pushed 
together, few waking, and so there was space 
for spreading cloth and chintz. Stuffs were 
unrolled and flung aside till many folds and 










































84 LIN 
colors draped the motionless sleepers, and 
at length a choice was made. Unmeasured 


yards of this drab chintz were ripped off, 
money treble its worth was thumped upon the 
counter, and they returned, bearing it like a 
streamer to the coffin. While the noise of 
their hammers filled the room, the hearse 
came tottering to the door, pulled and pushed 
by twenty men. It was an ambulance left 
behind by the soldiers, and of the old-fashioned 
shape, concave of body, its top blown away in 
winds of long ago; and, as they revolved, its 
wheels dished in and out like hoops about to 
fall. While some made a harness from ropes, 
and throwing the saddles off two ponies backed 
them to the vehicle, the body was put in the 
coffin, now covered by the chintz. But the 
laudanum upon the front of her dress revolted 
those who remembered theiy holidays with 
her, and, turning the woman upon her face, 
they looked their last upon her flashing, 


colored ribbons, and nailed the lid down. 


So they carried her out, but the concave body 
of the hearse was too short for the coffin; 
the end reached out, and it might have fallen. 
But Limber Jim, taking the reins, sat upon 
the other end, waiting and smoking. For all 
Drybone was making ready to follow in some 
way. They had sought the husband, the 
chief mourner. He, however, still lay in the 
grass of the quadrangle, and, despising him 
as she had done, they left him to wake when 
he should choose. Behind the hearse the 
women followed in a large ranch-wagon, this 
moment arrived in town. Two mares drew this, 
and their foals gamboled around them. The 
great flat-topped dray for hauling poles came 
last, with its four government mules. The 
cowboys had caught sight of it and captured it. 
Rushing to the post-trader’s, they carried the 
sleeping men from the counter and laid them 
onthedray. Then, searching Drybone outside 
and in for any more incapable of following, 
they brought them, and the dray was piled. 
So the pageant started; the escort, in their 
fringed leather and broad hats, moved slowly 
beside and behind the hearse, many of 
them swaying, their faces full of health, and 
the sun, and the strong drink. The women 
followed, whispering a little; and behind them 
the slow dray jolted, with its heaps of men 
waking from the depths of their whisky and 
asking what this was. So they went up the 
hill. When the riders reached the tilted gate 
of the graveyard, they sprang off and scattered 
among the hillocks, stumbling and eager. 


They nodded to Barker and McLean, quietly 
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waiting there, and began choosing among the 
open, weather-drifted graves from which the 
soldiers had been taken. Their figures went 


up and down the uneven ridges, calling and 
comparing. 
“Here,” said the Doughie, “here’s a good 


hole.” 

““Here’s a deep one,” said another. 

“We’ve struck a well here,” said sore 
more. ‘‘Put her in here.” 

The sand-hills became clamorous with 
voices until they arrived at a choice, when 
someone with a spade quickly squared the 
rain-washed opening. With lariats looping 
the coffin round, they brought it and were 
about to lower it, when Chalkeye, too near 
the edge, fell in, and one end of the box 
rested upon him. He could not rise by 
himself, and they pulled the ropes helplessly 
above. 

McLean spoke to Barker. “I'd like to stop 
this,” said he, “but a man might as well—’ 

“Might as well stop a cloud-burst,” suid 
Barker. 

“Yes, Doc. But it feels—it feels like 
was looking at ten dozen Lin McLeans. 
And seeing them still helpless with Chalke 
he joined them and lifted the cowboy out. 

“I think,” said Slaghammer, stepping 
forward, “this should proceed no further 
without some—perhaps some friend would 
recite ‘Now I lay me’ ?” 

“They don’t use that on funerals,” said 
the Doughie. 

“Will some gentleman give the Lori’s 
Prayer ?” inquired the coroner. 

Foreheads were knotted; trial mutterings 
ran among them, but someone remembered 
a prayer-book in one of the rooms in Drybone, 
and the notion was hailed. Four mounted, 
and raced to bring it. They went down the 
hill in a flowing knot, shirts ballooning and 
elbows flapping, and so returned. But the 
book was beyond them. “Take it, you; you 
take it,” each one said. False beginnings 
were made, big thumbs pushed the pages 
back and forth, until impatience conquered 
them. They left the book and lowered the 
coffin, helped again by McLean. The weight 
sank slowly, decently, steadily, down between 
the banks. The sound that it struck the 
bottom with was a slight sound, the grating 
of the load upon the solid sand; and a little 
sand strewed from the edge and fell on the 
box at the same moment. The rattle caine 
up from below, compact and brief, a single j:.r, 
quietly smiting through the crowd, smiting it to 
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silence. One removed his hat, and then 
another, and then all. They stood eying each 
his neighbor, and shifting their eyes, looked 
vway at the great valley. Then they filled 

the grave, brought a headboard from a 
vrave near by, and wrote the name and date 
upon it by scratching with a stone. 

“She was sure one of us,” said Chalkeye. 
“Let’s give her the Lament.” 

And they followed his lead: 


‘Once in the saddle I used to go dashing, 
Once in the saddle I used to go gay; 

First took to drinking, and then to card-playing: 
Got shot in the body, and now here I lay. 


‘Beat the drum slowly, play the fife lowly, 
Sound the Dead March as you bear me along. 
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Take me to Boot-hill, and throw the sod over me— 
I’m but a poor cowboy, I know I done wrong.” 


When the song was ended, they left the 
graveyard quietly and went down the hill. 
The morning was growing warm. ‘Their 
work waited them across many sunny miles 
of range and plain. Soon their voices and 
themselves had emptied away into the splendid 
vastness and silence, and they were gone— 
ready with all their might to live or to die, to 
be animals or heroes, as the hours might 
bring them opportunity. In Drybone’s 
deserted quadrangle the sun shone down upon 
Lusk still sleeping, and the wind shook the 
aces and kings in the grass. 


XX 


77 ”” 
NEIGHBOR 


¢ VER at Separ, Jessamine Buckner had 
no more stockings of Billy’s to mend, 
nd much time for thinking and a change of 
aind. The day after that strange visit, when 
he had been told that she had hurt a good 
man’s heart without reason, she took up her 
work; and while her hands despatched it her 
thoughts already accused her. Could she 
have seen that visitor now, she would have 
thanked her. She looked at the photograph 
on her table. “Why did he go away so 
quickly ?” she sighed. But when young Billy 
returned to his questions she was buoyant 
again, and more than a match for him. He 
reached the forbidden twelfth time of asking 
why Lin McLean did not come back and 
marry her. Nor did she punish him as she 
had threatened. She looked at him con- 
fidentially, and he drew near, full of hope. 

“Billy, I'll tell you just why it is,” said she, 
‘Lin thinks I’m not a real girl.” 

“A—ah,” drawled Billy, backing from her 
with suspicion. 

“Indeed, that’s what it is, Billy. 
knew I was a real girl—” 

“A—ah,” went the boy, entirely angry. 
‘Anybody can tell you’re a girl.” And he 
marched out, mystified, and nursing a sense 
of wrong. Nor did his dignity allow him 
to reopen. the subject. 

To-day, two miles out in the sage-brush by 
himself, he was shooting jack-rabbits, but 
began suddenly to run in toward Separ. 





If he 


THE 


AGAIN 


A horseman had passed him, and he had 
loudly called; but the rider rode on, intent 
upon the little distant station. Man and 
horse were soon far ahead of the boy, and the 
man came into town galloping. 

No need to fire the little pistol by her 
window, as he had. once thought to do! She 
was outside before he could leap to the ground. 
And as he held her, she could only laugh, 
and cry, and say “Forgive me! Oh, why 
have you been so long ?” She took him back 
to the room where his picture was and made 
him sit, and sat herself close. ‘‘What is it ?” 
she asked him. For through the love she 
read something else in his serious face. So 
then he told her how nothing was wrong; 
and as she listened to all that he had to tell, 
she, too, grew serious, and held very close 
to him. “Dear, dear neighbor!” she said. 

As they sat so, happy with deepen- 


ing happiness, but not gay yet, young 
Billy burst open the door. “There!” 


he cried. “I knowed Lin knowed you were 
a girl!” 

Thus did Billy also have his wish. For 
had he not told Jessamine that he liked her, 
and urged her to come and live with him and 
Lin? That cabin on Box Elder became a 
home in truth, with a woman inside taking 
the only care of Mr. McLean that he had 
known since his childhood; though singularly 
enough he has an impression that it is he who 
takes care of Jessamine! 


END 
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(Slaid I: eT do not wish to scold, 
[Blut , sweetheart , _you are catching cold?" 
“) am: indeed, said little Sue; | 
Wrd. Willie ’S catching, something too? 
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A 
PICTURE 
QUEST 


By W. Fay Borricke 


Drawings by Randal Borough 


PULLED out my _ watch 
hastily and snapped it back 
into my pocket, threw down 
the top of my desk, reached 
for my overcoat and sped to 
the elevator, realizing with 
dismay that I had seven- 
teen short minutes to 
reach the ferry. I remember taking out 
my wallet and slipping in a business letter I 
had just received and had not had time to file 
before I left the office. There was no car 
in sight, and I swung rapidly down the street, 
coat over arm—I had taken the coat off to 
make better time. The passing crowd stood 
by and marveled as I dodged in between the 
maze of Merry Widow hats on one side and 
automobiles on the other. It was a close call, 
but I made my boat, and with well-merited 
satisfaction I chose a comfortable seat, lit my 
favorite cigar, and opened the evening paper. 

The headlines reminded me of some notes 
I had made on the Danbury case, and I felt in 
my pocket for my wallet in order to compare 
them. The wallet was gone. I felt aimlessly 
around with the bewildernient one feels when 
he discovers the absence of something familiar. 
The thing was clearly impossible—the wallet 
must be tucked away in its regular place. But 
I ransacked every pocket in vain. I slapped 
the lining of my coat; I stood up and shook 
myself fiercely, glancing expectantly at the 
floor, to the amazement of several respectable 
old ladies in front of me. There were no 
results; the wallet had disappeared. 

Then I remembered. Just as I had left 
the office, I had taken out my wallet and 
replaced it—in my overcoat pocket, of course. 
And when I made my sensational spurt down 
the street, I had taken off the coat and— 
exit wallet. I felt profoundly satisfied with 

















fo 4 * It was the likeness 
; oa of the girl I had 


a been seeking 
this logical explanation, even though it 
reflected severely on my carefulness. 

Well, there was really nothing much to 
bemoan, excepting the temporary incon- 
venience that would result. The wallet was 
plainly marked with my name and address, 
and as there was nothing of particular value 
in it, it would doubtless be returned, even 
without recourse to an advertisement. Let 
me see: There were the aforesaid notes on 
the Danbury case; the letter from Rice, 
Rogers & Rice I had just received; some 
clippings from the “Law Review,” various 
memoranda, and my business cards. Nothing 
personal, thank heaven. Very well; with a 
carefully cultivated philosophy I resumed 
my cigar and paper. 

The next day my mail included a postal 
card, somewhat the worse for wear, on which 
the following message was written in a 
smudgy hand: 


Mr. Hamitton Sears, Monadnock Building. 
Dear Sir:— 

I picked up a Wallet yesterday with your 
Name inside, and if you will Call at the 
newstand at the ferry on the south side, you can 
get it. Iam Yrs. truly, 

Joun Jos. 












































88 A PICTURE QUEST 


That afternoon I reported duly at the 
newstand, made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Job, an estimable old newsvender of some 
seventy winters, pressed my thanks and a 
two-dollar bill upon him, and received my 
wallet, none the worse for its experience. 

There was nothing missing. There were 
the letters, the notes, the memoranda, all 
intact. I went through everything carefully. 
There were four divisions in the case, as 
usual with most wallets. Three of these I 
kept filled; the fourth I kept habitually empty. 
My surprise was naturally great, then, when 
I saw in this always empty one a plain white 
envelope, unsealed. I opened it, and gazed 
dumfoundedly on the picture of a girl. 

Now I use the word dumfoundedly after 
due thought, as it expresses exactly the way I 
felt. It was the likeness of the girl I had been 
seeking, for lo, these many years. Mind you, 
I had never seen her. She was just the girl 
I had built up in fancy, a sort of composite 
of all the desirable maids I had known, plus a 
large admixture of imagination. She was 
as near an ideal as warm flesh and blood will 
permit. It was as if the mind picture I had 
carried were suddenly crystallized on this 
bromide print. But to get it down in cold 
precise English, it showed the face of a girl 
of nineteen, delicately penciled eyebrows, 
long lashes nearly veiling the eyes turned 
demurely down, a trace of a smile on the 
sensitive mouth, patrician nose, oval face, 
masses of dark hair caught and heaped over 
the graceful head. I studied the face and 
found in it tenderness, sympathy, courage, a 
dash of caprice perhaps, with a sweet reliance 
on a man’s strength, independence enough 
to have a will of her own, surely— 

“Move forward, please—boat’s in the slip,” 
came the raucous voice of a deckhand back 
of me. I was the only person left on board. 

“Where had it come from?” I asked of 
myself for the twenty-seventh time. And 
back came the reply in incontrovertible slang: 
“You can search me.” It was inexplicable. 
I am ordinarily a person of good habits, 
not addicted to opium or morphine or sleep 
walking, strictly temperate—at least during 
the last month—and I knew my wallet had 
never left my pocket. How then—I gave it up. 

As a matter of form, I visited the venerable 
Mr. Job, and asked him bluntly if he had put 
an envelope in my wallet. His surprise was 
entirely convincing, if I had needed proof. 
Clearly he was not responsible for my 
present state of delicious bewilderment. He 



















































disclaimed any and all knowledge. I had to 
choose another track. I found it necessary 
to adopt some tentative explanation of th: 
happening in order to pursue any logica! 
research at all. For, of course, I was deter 
mined to hunt the matter down, if I had to 
utterly neglect my law practice, just now at « 
conveniently low ebb, in order to do so. 

So, taking my common sense firmly by th« 
forelock, as it were, I reasoned it out, crying 
avaunt to all romantic theories that bobbed 
up, serene and impertinent, to disturb me 
The picture had not got into my wallet by) 
itself. Someone had put it there. Point one. 
That someone must have placed it imme 
diately after I left the office—about fou: 
o’clock, for Job had picked it up a few minutes 
later. Point two. Then I came to the wide 
gulf of uncertainty. Could it have been the 
girl herself? Clearly impossible, I argued. 
She didn’t know me, and, as for that matter 
it made no difference—to think of such 
forwardness existing in such a person—] 
rapidly formulated point three to avoid the 
painful topic. It had been placed there by a 
a third person. And who was this mysterious 
someone? Did she know me, and had she a 
purpose in her mad prank, or was it just some 
harum scarum who, in some frivolous moment, 
wanted to give her mischievous fancy full 
play, with no regard for the consequence? 
Possibly. But would one of such a character 
be likely to possess such a picture, and to part 
with it so easily? The mere artistic details of 
the photograph denied this. I took out the 
photograph once more and examined it closely. 
It was certainly the work of a photographer 
who was four-fifths an artist. The print was 
finished in soft bromide tones, with light and 
shade in just the right proportions. The 
rarest detail showed in every line, yet the 
details themselves were subordinated to the 
whole subject, delicately blending all to an ex- 
quisite harmony. ‘There was but one man in 
the city who could have produced such a picture 
—his work was unique—he made it his study 
and his pleasure. That man was Zunenhof, 
photographer to the socially elect. You could 
recognize one of his photographs among a 
thousand—and this was one. Under these 
conditions, I was confident that here was a 
case of malice aforethought. Someone had a 
definite purpose in bringing the picture to my 
notice. 

As a starter, I determined to see Zunenhof 
immediately. Fortunately, I knew him by 
more than reputation. It was at the Cosmos 
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club, on Artists’ night, that I had met him— 
a big, black German, bespectacled and slow 
of speech, devoted to his art and his impossible 
cigars. I fancied he remembered me from a 
discussion we had on the latest methods of 
color photography, on which he had done 
some research. So I hied me to his studio 
on upper Yarmouth street, where his pretty 
daughter, who aided him in his work, called 
him from the mysteries of the darkroom. 

“Herr Zunenhof,” I said, after shaking 
hands, “I have here a photograph which, from 
the workmanship, I had small difficulty 
in recognizing as one of yours. The picture 
fell into my hands by chance and, as it is 
plainly a valuable photograph, I want to take 
some steps to restore it.” I fancied I saw the 
ghost of a smile on the pretty daugh- 
ter’s face on hearing this amazing 
statement. “Therefore,” I continued, 
with dignity, “if you can tell me of 
whom it is a like- 
ness, I can make 
some headway, for 
at present I am 
wholly in the 
dark.” So saying, 
I drew out my 
precious _ picture, 
and passed it over 
tohim. The pho- 
tographer _ scruti- 
nized it carefully. 
“Yes,” he said 
slowly, “‘it is mine, 
certainly. If I mis- 
take not, it was made last May. 
Minna, kindlein,” he spoke to the girl, 
“bring me the record book and the 4 
carbon prints for May and June. Sit 
down, my friend,” he said hospitably. “TI 
will probably tell you the answer in a minute. 
Surely I should remember, but ach,” he 
shook his head regretfully. 

Minna brought a weighty tome to her father 
with a covert glance at me. “Aha,” he 
growled amiably, after a few minutes in- 
| spection of the book. “Hier ist es, nicht 
wahr?” He pointed triumphantly under 
May fifteenth, where Minna’s neat hand had 
written ““Miss Laura Treadwell, four o’clock.” 
“You see? And here is the original print. 
No doubt, hein? You wish me to return it? 
But stay, I have not the address.” He didn’t 
; hear my more vigorous than polite refusal, 
but Minna did, and this time she laughed out- 
right. “You may very well find out from one 
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of your friends. Who was the lady, Minna, 
that came with her ?” 

“T don’t know,” answered the girl thought- 
fully. “You remember she came only once, 
and then she wore a veil. But—let me see— 
I think the other girl called her Bessie. Yes, 
now I’m sure of it. I remember it all quite 
distinctly. Isn’t that odd?” she asked me 
pleasantly. “But I suppose it doesn’t tell 
you very much.” 

I mumbled some unintelligible reply, and 
continued to run over the Bessies I knew. 
“Wait a minute,” I said suddenly. “You say 
she wore a veil, this girl who came with her. 
Can’t you remember anything else about her 
that was distinctive—her walk, her carriage, 
her figure, her dress ?” 


The girl shook her head. “It’s asking too 


we much, Mr. Sears. - She was 
just like any other well- 


dressed woman who comes 
here. And yet—there was 
something.” She knitted 
her brows. 


“Her hat?” I 
suggested hope- 
fully. Minna 
- 5; Clapped her hands 
delightedly. 

“No—it was her 
hat pins. She took 
them out for a 
minute and laid 
them on the table 
where I saw them. 
The heads were 
pyramids of some 
soft green stone, with streaks of blue 
through it, very peculiar and awfully 
beautiful. I saw some at Shreve’s 
once and the clerk told me it was malachite, 
I believe.” 

““Malachite—Bessie,” I mused. “The Cop- 
per Queen—Bessie—Elizabeth Truxton!”’ I 
finished, exultant. “Miss Zunenhof, I am 
your grateful servant. I think that last 
point of yours solves the problem.” 

“You know who it was?” asked the girl, 
mystified. “Just from those hat pins ?” 

“Certainly,” said I, picking up my picture. 
“There isn’t another pair like them outside of 
Arizona, probably. They are made from the 
ore of a mine my brother is interested in, and 
the ore is very distinctive. Besides, I gave 
them to her myself. Auf wiedersehen, Herr 
Zunenhof,” I called cheerfully, adding fervently 


to the daughter, “Good-bye, and thanks!’ 


I ransacked every 
pocket in vain 
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From the studio I hurried down to the 
club, where I found Jack Truxton, for two 
years my roommate at Yale, leisurely par- 
taking a solitary lunch. “Since you're alone, 
my boy, I'll be glad to join you,” I said 
graciously, on seeing him, as he motioned to 
the opposite chair. “‘How’s Bessie ?” 

“Delicious as ever,” he replied, attacking a 
delicate filet of sole. “Tell you, Ham, there 
is no girl in the world like her. Why—” 

“Cut it,” I commanded curtly. “TI didn’t 
come over here to have you go into any of 
your amorous ecstacies over your wife. Should 
think you’d have learned more composure 
now that you have 
been married six 
months. Yet she’s the 
subject we are going | 
to talk about. First: 
I want you toask her 
what she did to my ; 
wallet. Don’t shoot, 
man, you'll under- 
stand in time, I hope. | 
Next: tell her to ask “% 
me to dinner to-mor- 
row night.” 

Jack glared at me. 
“Strikes me you use 
a mighty command- 


ing tone with my 
domestic affairs. 
However, I'll see 


what can be done. 
I'll tell her to tele- 
phone you about it. 
What is it that’s 
worrying +you—some 
new scrape you need 
your friends to assist 
you out of ?” =Z> Mes 

But I was as talk- 
ative as the prover- 
bial oyster. “All in 
good time, Jack,” I made sweet reply. 
“T'll expect to hear from Bessie this after- 
noon.” As luck would have it, my stenog- 
rapher took the message—T’o-morrow at 
seven.” So at that hour I appeared, out- 
wardly calm, but inwardly in a turmoil as 
to the solution of the mystery that made it 
impossible for me to concentrate on anything 
so dry as equity suits, and kept me ever on 
the alert to discover in the busy throng a 
certain face whose brown eyes—I was sure 
they were brown—were always turned 
demurely down. 








A PICTURE 


The photographer scrutinized it carefully 
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Mrs. Truxton met me with a smile, her 
mischievous eyes fairly dancing with expect- 


ancy. But I was not disposed to adopt any 
frivolous measures. “Elizabeth,” I said 


sternly, when we were seated in the luxurious 
little parlor, “‘you are on trial for high crimes 
and misdemeanors. You have succeeded in 
breaking up my life, ruining my law practice, 
converting me, formerly a sober young lawyer, 
into a mooning idiot, devoted to a hitherto 
hopeless search, all as a result of one of your 
heartless and ill-timed pranks. Now, what 
have you to say in defense ?” 

“Nothing,” she replied, “except I am awfully 
curious to know 
how you disc—] 
mean, suspect 
that I am _ the 
guilty party.” 

“Just like a 
woman,” I re- 
torted. “Always 
dodging the main 
issue, if there is a 
chance to dabble 
ina little mystery. 
No, I shall not 
<i tell you anything 
iat all of how I 
learned that you 
picked up my 
wallet one Thursday 
afternoon at four-ten, 
and in front of the 
Monadnock building 
and instead of re- 
turning it properly 
to me, or leaving it 
with an elevator boy, 
you surreptitiously 
slipped in a certain 
envelope with a cer- 
tain picture, and 
dropped it again for 
the gods to dispose of as they pleased. 
That’s all beside the point. What I want 
to know is—” 

“Well, Hamilton,” she interrupted, “as 
you seem to know so much about it, I’ll have 
to confess. I picked up your wallet—it was 
lying quite open with your name across the 
cover. And when I saw the empty pocket, I 
just couldn’t resist the temptation. I was 
sure someone would pick it up later and return 
it to you—and anyhow you deserved to 
lose it,” she concluded, with true feminine 
logic. “And, oh—there were lots of other 
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reasons,” she continued’ with _ satisfied 
certainty. 

“Doubtless,” I returned. “And all very 
interesting and reprehensible. Suppose I 
had not succeeded in stumbling across the 
thing that let me trace it down to you, what 
would you have done then? How long do 
you think I would have stood the suspense ?” 

“Oh, I knew you of old, Hamilton,” she 
replied with Machiavelian wit. “You never 
give up. It would have spoiled everything 
for me to have told you. I’ve been expecting 
this call from you for days.” 

“Well, I'll pass over the matter for a min- 
ute,” I said. “Now what I want to get at—” 

“I’m coming to that,” she broke in with 
what seemed a truly alarming insight. “You 
see, when I have a friend visit me, I want 
you to be interested without my forcing it. 
You meet so many girls, Hamilton,” she con- 
tinued insidiously, ‘‘and you’re so busy and 
have so many engagements, that I think I’m 
justified in sometimes using a little—er 
subterfuge. Now there’s a girl coming to 
see me next week, and while she’s here, I 
want her to have a good time.” 

“Tl see to that,” said I, with unnecessary 
emphasis. 

“You know,” she went on, “when a girl is 
engaged to a man in another city, why, 
ordinarily she expects rather a dull time of 
it when she visits elsewhere.” 

The lights in the room went out for me as 
suddenly as though the switch were short- 
circuited. All the beautiful fabric of romance 
I had built up came crashing to the ground. 
I felt hopelessly tired, and the weight of the 
city seemed to drag me down. “Engaged,” 
I repeated dully, my voice sounding strangely 
flat. ‘You say she’s engaged ?” 

“Why, yes,” answered Elizabeth flippantly. 
“Why not? She has been for the last year. 
Awfully nice fellow, too. I helped Marie 
select him—introduced him to‘ her, in fact. 
I count it one of my most successful matches.” 

“But Bess,” I cried, in pain, “her name 
isn’t Marie—it’s Laura. Don’t call her 
Marie—it sounds like the leading lady in the 
comic opera,” and I tried heroically to laugh. 

Mrs. 'Truxton lifted her eyebrows, “What 
do you know about it?” she inquired. “As 
if I didn’t know the name of the girl I chummed 
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with at Brain Cliff-on-the-Hudson, when we 
were being finished off.” 

“Which is ?” I said, a faint hope glimmering 
within me. 

“Marie de Veux,” said she quietly. 

“But Laura—Laura Treadwell ?”’ I fairly 


shouted. “What about her, the girl of the 
picture ?” 
“Oh, she,” said Elizabeth, carelessly; 


“T was coming to her, if you had given me a 
chance. The other thing was more important, 
so I gave it first place. Laura’s a dear girl— 
another old friend of mine—quite heart free, 
too, I assure you. How did you ever guess 
her name ?” 

‘“‘Never mind unessential details, Elizabeth 
Truxton,” I growled. “You’ve played with 
me long enough—now I want to hold the 
center of the stage a while. Miss Treadwell 
doesn’t live in San Francisco—I discovered 
that. I want you to ask her to visit you at 
once, and let me know the train she arrives 
on. Savez ?” 


“There is no need of it, Hamilton,” said 
Elizabeth quietly. 
“But there is need,” I combated. “I want 


to meet that girl—more than I ever wanted 
anything in my life. You may as well know 
it—I’m as much in love with her now, though 
I’ve never seen her, as it’s possible for a man 
to be. I know I’m making all of the fifty- 
seven varieties of idiot of myself, but I don’t 
care a snap and, hang it, I’m perfectly willing 
to make them all over again, if I can only see 
her face to face. Now Bess,” I went on, “‘be 
amiable. We've always been good friends— 
why, I think I even proposed to you once. 
You got me into this. Now square things up 
by asking her to spend a—say six months 
with you here.” 

“If you would only stop interrupting me,” 
cut in Mrs. Truxton, “I might have saved 
you this astounding declaration. Laura is 
going to visit me. She’ll be here to-morrow. 
You can call in the evening if you want to— 
that is, provided you will remember this is 
the twentieth century, and won’t try to make 
the methods of young Lochinvar look tame 
and slow by comparison. You won’t forget ?” 

“Tl try not,” I remarked, as I said good- 
bye. And to make assurance doubly sure, I 
marked the date in large letters on my shirt- 
front, as I walked lightly down the steps. 
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HE Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, which 

will be held during the present summer, at 
Seattle, will be an important international exposi- 
tion, costing $10,000,000. The primary purpose 
is to exploit the resources and potentialities of 
Alaska and Yukon territories in the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada; and to make known 
and foster the vast importance of the trade of the 


Pacific ocean and of the countries bordering 
thereon. “It will also demonstrate’—the press 


agent says—“the marvelous progress of western 
America, where, within a radius of 1000 miles of 
Seattle live 7,500,000 persons, who are directly 
interested in making the exposition the true expo- 
nent of their material wealth and development.” 
The amusement section of the exposition, known 
at Chicago as the Midway, at St. Louis as the Pike, 
at Portland as the Trail, at Jamestown as the War- 
path, will be known at Seattle as the Pay Streak, a 
term well known to miners in all countries and 
especially to those who have worked along the 
Pacific Coast and in Alaska. The Pay Streak 
will be a mile in length and will have thirty mer- 


itorious attractions, new in every respect and 
costing hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

The transcontinental railroads will have low 
rates in effect from eastern points to the Coast. 
Local rates from western points will be equally 
favorable, with stopover privileges. It will be 
just as cheap to travel to the Pacific Coast in 1909 
as to stay at home. 
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THE ELECTRIC DAIRY 


ITH the coming of the high-voltage electric 

power lines in California a new. impetus 
has been given to the dairy business in many 
localities. Where before there was no system of 
irrigation and only wheat could be raised, the electric 
power has made irrigation possible by the installation 
of pumping plants which result in continuous 
crops of succulent .alfalfa. Five or six crops can 
be raised with an annual yield of from 10 to 15 tons 
to the acre. This king of forage plants is now 
recognized as the ideal grass for dairy stock. One 
acre can support a cow-which gives from $5 to $7 
worth of butter each month. This makes a very 
satisfactory monthly income to the farmer, paid in 











THE ELECTRIC MILKER AT WORK 














cash by the creamery, while the by-products, 
calves and hogs, pay all the expenses of making 
and marketing the butter. 

As an illustration of this system of electric irri- 
gation the town of Dixon, Solano county, California, 
may be cited. From a central power station about 
fifty miles of suburban lines radiate through the 
rural districts, furnishing both lighting current and 
power to the surrounding farms. The majority 
of the plants consist of rotary pumps run by a ten- 
horsepower motor and have a capacity of nine 
hundred gallons a minute—a stream as large as a 
man’s body. At a depth of eighty feet an ever- 
lasting supply of water is obtained. The wells are 
bored ten and twelve inches in diameter, into 
which the water rises to within sixteen feet of the 
surface. The pumps are placed in pits to be as 
near the surface of the water as possible. As 
many as one hundred and twenty acres are watered 
by a single pump, kept running continually, with 
this advantage over other power—no attendant 
is required, for after the switch is turned on, the 
pump cares for itself. The current is generally 
purchased at a flat rate of three dollars or four 
dollars per month per horsepower. 

This system of irrigation has many advantages; 
the owner is independent and has absolute control 
of his water supply; he can use it whenever he wants 
it without fear of quarrels with his neighbors, who 
under other conditions might want to use it at the 
same time; he has no fear of drought and the water 
is always clean and free from the seeds of noxious 
weeds. 

Nor do the benefits from electric power on the 
farm stop here; by this agency nearly all of the 
drudgery and menial work can be ameliorated. 
The farmer no longer has to arise in the small hours 
to attend to the monotonous work of milking; 
the modern electric milker does three hours’ work 
in one. This milking device has passed the experi- 
mental stage and is a practical success in daily use. 
Not the least of its merits lies in the advantage of 
sanitation and cleanliness, for the milk is not only 
untouched by the hands but does not even come in 
contact with the air. Mechanical work, such as 
separating the cream, sawing wood, and various 
other chores is done by the same power. 

To the busy housewife this faithful and untiring 
servant is a special blessing. Washing day no 
longer has its terrors when by merely touching a 
button the washing machine goes vigorously to 
work on its own account. Ironing is made a less 
uncomfortable task on hot days by the electrically 
heated iron, and the sewing machine sings merrily 
to the gentle pulsation of the wire. -Night no 
longer brings trouble since the old kerosene lamp 
and lantern have been eclipsed by the electric bulb, 
cheerful and safe both for home, barn and grounds. 

In France there is a certain chateau where all 
domestic work is done by electricity, and tourists 
consider it worth their while to visit the wonder; 
no less wonderful and far more practical are the 
electric dairy farms of California. 

Francis Horr. 
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WIDE=-AWAKE ADVERTISING 


HE man behind the publicity gun of the L. E. 

Waterman Company, the New York dealers, 
whose Waterman pen is known the world over, is 
about as enterprising a character as one will find 
in many a day’s journey. His latest circular calls 
the attention of advertisers to the recent distribution 
of Waterman advertising. He points out, by 
giving the figures, that certain special advertising, 
which has been running not only in Sunser MaGa- 
ZINE, with its 125,000 circulation, but also in 
thirty-one other publications, with an aggregate 
circulation each month of approximately 7,912,790, 
has been reaching nearly 24,000,000 people every 
month. He clinches this argument with the 
question, “Are you prepared to take care of the 
demand this publicity is sure to create?” And that 
is a question which the enterprising retailer would 
naturally make haste to answer by increasing his 
order for more goods. 


‘ + 
THOSE SWEET THINGS 


“Nell, is my hat on straight ?” said Belle, 
“My lovely hat from Paris ?” 
““Why, yes, dear,” answered jealous Nell, 
“But don’t ask—if your hair is!” 
Exia M. Sexton. 
+ 
OPPORTUNITY FOR YOUNG MEN 


HAT the great area to the westward of the 

Rocky mountains will some day be the field 
of this nation’s greatest activity, no man of good 
judgment will deny; and just at this time the im- 
portance of this statement is emphasized by the 
presence of the American battleship fleet in Pacific 
waters. The wise men of this nation, 
who areacquainted with all the intrica- 
cies of world history in the making, 
know the great value of the Pacific slope 
and the necessity of its protection from 
foreign invasion. 

Great events, as yet locked securely in 
the rolls of the future, will within the 
lives of men now living be recorded as his- 
tory bearing directly on the development 
of these western states. Slowly, but 
surely, the awakening hordes across our 
western sea are shaping our commercial 
and industrial lives, and all patriotic 
Americans have faith in the wisdom of 
our high officials, and confidence in the 
honor and integrity of our commercial 
leaders to so conduct themselves as to 
secure for the products of this nation 
the greatest degree of favoritism in the 
markets of the Orient. 

The commanding geographical posi- 
tion of the western states, their unlimited 
agricultural, mineral, timber and power 
resources and favorable _ climatic 


MONTH’S 


This gold-onyx punch bowl 
the United States cruiser California by various California friends. 
The bowl is made from one block of i it i 
two inches in circumference and will hold five gallons. 
gold label accompanied the gift. 
Company of San Diego and the burl redwood chest containing 
the gift was made by the Charles M. Plum Company of San 
Francisco. 
a gift from the people of the city of San Diego. 
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conditions; their shipping facilities, the very acme 
of perfection, and the marvelous opportunities for 
profitable development, make this an inviting field 
for young men of ambition, knowledge and wealth. 

It will take money, energy and brains to convert 
our mountain streams into electrical energy; to 
convert our mountains of iron, lead and copper 
into finished products; to establish great steamship 
lines and foreign markets. Western men are without 
the means to do these things; therefore, the golden 
opportunities of the West are knocking at the doors 
of the already exploited East, calling, “Come, 
young men of wealth, you have powers which your 
environments hamper; here is a place which offers 
greater opportunities than your fathers knew; a 
place where you can reach out into the broad field 
of a new and undeveloped country and establish 
yourselves at the very fountain head of the great 
wealth which every thinking man knows is to be 
the heritage of these western states.” 

Oh, man of wealth and mature years, send your 
well-trained son to the undeveloped West. 

Here he can establish himself. 

W. -H. Ricuarpson, 
Roseburg, Oregon. 
% 
PROSPERITY WEEK 

cQERITY y OS ANGELES, Cali- 
gS” BUY fornia, has just had a 

<" ano eo0st F “Prosperity Week,” Novem- 
HOME PRODUCTS ber 16-21. The keynote 

Y, NOV.IG-2! S back of the movement was 
“to buy and boost home 
products,” and this slogan 
was elaborately displayed about the city, as well as 
placed in red, white and blue letters upon buttons 
that everyone wore. It was an original and 
patriotic idea, and the results were surprising. 





A CRUISER’S PUNCH BOWL 


and goblets were presented to 
alifornia onyx; it is sixty- 
A solid 
The work was by the Ernsting 


Accompanying the punch bowl set was an onyx lamp, 























DEVELOPMENT SECTION 








HERE ARE NOTED VARIOUS FACTS RELATING TO 
THE PROGRESS AND GENERAL ADVANCEMENT 
OF ALL THE WEST 

















THE PROMISE OF VANCOUVER 


A WASHINGTON TOWN WHOSE POSITION PLEDGES IT A FUTURE 


By A. J. Wetts 


ANCOUVER is not without a past, though 
the fresh and vigorous growth of to-day is 
as evident and as full of color and vitality as a 
eucalyptus in its first year out of the nursery. There 
is yet about it a faint historic aureole, and the 


visitor who is curious 
and asks questions will be 
shown the barracks over- 
looking the town, and 
then something in the 
atmosphere of the old 
building suggests remi- 
niscence. Thevisitor ran- 
sacks the pigeonholes of 
memory, or pulls out 
the drawers of that cab- 
inet holding fossil re- 
mains and_ dessicated 
roses—he is in the pres- 
ence of history. 


TWO FAMOUS FIGURES 


He remembers that 
here tarried, in the hey- 
day of his youth, “the 
great Ulysses” whom we 
knew, and a little later, 
the hero of “Winchester, 
twenty miles away,” 
both unknown to fame, 
and both indifferent to 
the fate that was shaping 
their future. Young 
Grant chased over a good 


ot 


their way until the curtain rose on the nation’s 

battlefields, and the two Vancouver lieutenants were 

seen at the head of armies, star actors in the great 
drama of war. 

Then here on the river bank is the Witness Tree, 

a stalwart old cotton- 
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government survey and to 

which tradition says 

Lewis and Clark tied 
| their boat in their perilous 
| voyage of discovery. 
| Here, too, is the site of 
| old Fort Vancouver of 
the days of Dr. John 
McLaughlin and a fur 
company which employed 
only bachelors, and 
meant to keep the Oregon 
country a wilderness to 
hunt and trap in forever. 
Recently some old rec- 
ords have been found, 
and a map made long 
ago, and these have 
made it possible to locate 
the exact spot upon 
which stood the historic 
fort. Plans are being 
formed for the erection 
of a monument to com- 
memorate the beginning 
of civilization here, when 
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deal of wilderness in the futile search for hostile 
Indians and Sheridan took a hand in a little 
speculation in “spuds,” which was spoiled by an 


untimely flood; both, after a careless year, went 





the eye saw only 

The continuous woods, where rolls the Oregon, 
and the white man was almost as wild as the Indian 
upon whose domain he was a poacher and a tres- 
passer in the name of civilization. Nothing can 

















































































98 THE PROMISE 
detract from the noble spirit of Dr. John, but Jason 
Lee is a better representative of the civilizing forces 
than the Hudson Bay Company, for he believed in 
the family and the home, and had no use for a 
perpetuated wilderness. 

But the monument is all right and will be “pointed 
to with pride” when Vancouver has outgrown the 
romance of her youth; when the Witness Tree is 
gone, and little children, looking upon the memorial, 
will ask to be told the story of its origin, for of 
Vancouver to-day it may be said: 

Not backward are her glances bent, 

But onward, 
and she will presently put 
on dignity and wear it 
as a garment. 


A COMMERCIAL ERA 


The last two or three 
years show a gain in pop- 
ulation of fifty per cent; 
the last year’s postal re- 
ceipts have doubled, and 
the building record for 
the past year shows great 
activity. Recall some 
facts: two hundred and 
fifty residences erected or 
in process of erection; ten 
business blocks com- 
pleted, and five more 
under construction; forty 
blocks of bitulithic pave- 
ment being laid; half a 
dozen new industries in- 
augurated; a year-old gas 
plant compelled to double 
its capacity; new railway 
station being built, eight 
miles of track laid and 
roundhouse of thirty-two 
stalls; street railway ex- 
tending its service into the 
suburbs; motor cars to 
cross new railroad bridge, 
carrying patrons into the 
heart of Portland’s busi- 


ness district without 
change. Quick time to 


Portland will mean sub- 
urban growth for 
Vancouver. 

There is planned for 
execution in short meter: 
by the government, the 
improvement of the garrison, new buildings to cost 
$200,000; by the Sisters of Charity, a new hospital 
building; by the Pacific Telegraph and Telephone 
Company, the rebuilding of the entire city system, 
with improved service and the latest appliances. 

But why recount Vancouver’s virtues, or make 
a catalogue of her improvements? Growth is of 
consequence, but the forces which contribute to 
growth are of more importance. What a town is 
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VANCOUVER’S CHAMPION PRUNES 








VANCOUVER eet 
counts in the preliminary survey, but in the final 
summing up the investor, the man of business, 
wants to know what the town 7s to be. What has 
made it? What is to make it great? What chal- 
lenges attention? What influences opinion? What 
determines favorable judgment ? 


HERE IS THE GREAT RIVER 


From the beginning, rivers have made cities— 
the Thames, the Tiber, the Seine, the Danube, 
the Hudson, and a score of others. He was a 
halting genius who thought that Providence was to 
be praised for making large rivers flow beside the 
great historic cities; but he 
merely bungled in stating 
the fact. The relation of 
cause and effect was 
somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood, and he only 
failed to see the city rising, 
like an exhalation, out of 
the pre-existent river. 

The ancient Venetians 
annually cast a ring into 
the Adriatic to symbolize 
the marriage of their city 
to the sea, whose com- 
merce made her great, and 
as long as man is a traf- 
ficking animal, commerce 
will go on building cities. 
It will build them all the 
more rapidly where ship 
meets rail, as here, and 
rivers make a water grade 
for vaster trade than the 
river will bear. For up 
the lonely river down 
which Lewis and Clark 
floated lies the Inland 
Empire, an exaggerated 
horn of plenty, pouring 
out its harvests to feed 
the world, and Vancouver 
cannot lie in the path of 
that vast traffic without 
expanding her borders and 
strengthening her stakes. 


A RAILROAD CENTER 


Here, at least, is a 
crossing of the lines, and 
the certainty of railroad 
activity and interest. The 
business of all roads is in- 
terlinked; a vast complex system of transportation 
involving traffic agreements and interchange of 
business, competition and co-operation, and it is 
impossible that two great systems snould cross at 
Vancouver without paying tribute to the town. 

For a time Vancouver was isolated—on the 
wrong side of the river and without contact with 
cities north, south and east. Now a great steel 
bridge—one of the greatest in the world—links her 
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with Portland, and great railroad lines connect her 
with the Oregon side, with Puget Sound cities, with 
Spokane and the smaller centers of trade in eastern 
Washington, and with the cities of Idaho. The 
northern extension of the Southern Pacific will 
cross the river on the new bridge, passing on to 
Tacoma, and the double-tracked North Bank Road 
will pass into Portland, and here at the crossing 
and beside the great waterway will be elevators, 
mills, warehouses, docks, manufactories, and new 
housing for a score of industries. Portland will 
have the larger share, but here will be enough to 
greatly stimulate growth, and the balance of trade 
will steadily gravitate to the larger river and the 
shorter passage to the sea. 
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merce which is to go on with Alaska and the swarm- 
ing Orient. When this is apprehended the growth 
of cities here will not be a matter of surprise. 


NEARER HOME 


A city is made, again, by its back country, sup- 
ported, nourished, created by its tributary resources 
in forests and farms and by diversified products 
of its own. 

Ciarke county is not large, but it is rich in soil, 
in climate, in forests yet uncut and in farms long 
carved out of the forests. We have a mass of 
statistics gathered at first hand, but to use them is 
to repeat the story of other counties and com- 
munities. This will-equal the best; it will do so in 

















HERE SHIP MEETS RAIL WHERE THE GREAT RIVER WEDS VANCOUVER WITH THE SEA 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


The population of the nation is now perhaps 
100,000,000; by another census nearly 20,000,000 
more will be distributed over the great common- 
wealth. Will the star of empire, moving always 
westward and carrying its human tide into all parts 
of the Pacific Northwest, skip Vancouver? By so 
much as there is an empire on this corner of the map 
—in area and in resources—a granary holding 
whéat, forests having timber for the world—by so 
much will Clarke county be a sharer in the growth 
which is to come. Her chief town will share in the 
prosperity which is building cities so rapidly and so 
solidly as to amaze the European visitor, and while 
Vancouver may never be great it will be on the 
map, to be reckoned with. We do not half realize 
the possibilities of this region, thie greatness of its 
undistributed wealth nor the vastness of the com- 





fruit culture, in prunes, and apples, in pears and 
cherries. It will dosoin nuts. There is gold in the 
English walnut here-and gold in the weli-managed 
dairy farm. On the beaver-dam lands of this 
county ought to be produced foodstuffs worth 
$250 on every acre. “On an acre of land,” one has 
said of the East, “even a dunce who is willing to 
work can raise three hundred bushels of onions.” 
If a dunce can do this under eastern conditions, 
what cannot a wise man do in Clarke county, or 
her beaver prairies and marshes? It is not the work 
of the Man with a Hoe—the clodhopper with heavy 
jaw and light top-head; it is the work of the man 
who mixes brains with his farming, uses modern 
implements, selects the best soil, or makes it best 
with plenty of fertilizers, sees that it is under grow- 
ing skies, with plenty of moisture and near a good 
market. 
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104 THE PROMISE 


WANT SMALL FARMS 

The census shows the average value of farm 
products in the United States to be $11.42. In the 
West it is $12.39. No wonder the average farmer 
wants one hundred and sixty acres or twice that. 
But in the District of Columbia the returns are 
$146.65, more than twelve times as much per acre. 
Why? Fewer acres, better methods, wiser manage- 
ment, more fertilizers. 

In this county of Clarke, in this climate of the 
Pacific, where the rainfall is soft and warm and 
ample, and the growing season long, we want a 
multitude of small farmers, intelligent, up-to-date. 
Here are 4,000,000 acres of land, most of it suscep- 
tible to cultivation. This would make 50,000 
farms of eighty acres each. This means 250,000 
people, independent, self-supporting, calling no 
man master, always sure of food and shelter, gener- 
ally able to wear good clothes to town, and to pay 
their bills at “the store.” Given skill in cultiva- 
tion and ability to raise the producing powers of 
each acre fifty per cent only, then each farmer 
increases his purchases in town, adds to the com- 
forts of his home, and a new growth shows on the 
streets of Vancouver. The country makes the town. 

The value of the farms of the United States in 











OF VANCOUVER NECTION 


the last few years has increased by five billions of 
dollars and in 1900 the food products and other 
raw materials produced in this country amounted to 
nearly four billions of dollars. Mark, learn and 
inwardly digest that. It is wealth at first hand— 
an out and out creation. Wage earners are con- 
cerned only with the secondary processes of manu- 
facture. They really produce nothing, and their 
work and their wages would vanish if it were not 
that millions of people are engaged: in the culti- 
vation of the soil. Out of the soil comes everything 
that we eat and wear, and everything which is, 
wrought into the habitations of the people and the 
commodities with which commerce deals. 

Here is the steady, abiding force which builds the 
town, and every man that can be persuaded to cut 
up his half section or divide his smaller holding; 
every man that can.be placed on twenty acres or 
forty acres of Clarke county land will help to ex- 
pand the county seat, and contribute to its growth. 

And the small towns, the hamlets and villages— 
Yacolt, La Center, Cougar, Fishers, Hockinson, 
St. Johns, Hazeldell, Glenwood, Washougal, 
Ridgefield—all will be quickened by a larger farm 
life, by the development of the wealth that is in 
the soil. 











ABOVE THE BROAD TIDE OF THE COLUMBIA STRETCHES THE GREEN PLAIN OF THE PARADE GROUND AT 
VANCOUVER BARRACKS 
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OUT OF ITS ROCK FASTNESSES COMES THE PIT RIVER, CHURNED INTO GLISTENING FOAM 


FOUR RIVERS OF WEALTH 


MINES AND MEADOWS, DITCHES AND DAIRIES IN SHASTA COUNTY, 
CALIFORNIA 


By Davip H. WALKER 


OUR rivers of wondrous beauty—the Sacra- 
mento, Fall, McCloud and Pit—sparkle like 
broad ribbons of silver on the ample proportions of 
the Californian county of Shasta. The snow-clad 
summits of the Sierra look down upon Shasta from 
under their crowns of dazzling white. Mount 
Shasta, the giant form of Lassen Peak, Mount Burney 
and a vast congeries of “heaven-kissing hills” are 
her warders. Forests of pine and fir,reaching from the 
hem of her garments in the south to where Siskiyou 
comes in to dispute with her the claim for magnifi- 
cence, give her an emerald belt of living green, 
tasseled with the tops of wind-stirred trees. 

To her four rivers—singing, foaming, impetuous— 
run a multitude of creeks, whose voices among the 
hills and in the valleys are as a never-ceasing 
obligato to the mellow thunders of scores of water- 
falls that mark the headlong courses of the larger 
streams to which they are tributary. Look down 
upon the sisterhood of Shasta’s rivers and creeks, 
taking a bird’s-eye view, such as the eagle that 
whirls in great curves in the pure, blue air yonder 
may have, and the whole domain is seen to be 
seamed and crossed, fertilized and made immeasur- 
ably rich in perpetuity by a maze of glistening floods. 
From the vantage point of altitude, if vision could 


be strong enough to compass the whole simul- 
taneously, one would see the cumulation of moun- 
tain ranges in this land—the Coast range peaks 
and the rugged granitic Sierra—and the scene is 
like a vast amphitheater, adequate in amplitude and 
splendid picturesqueness to be the theme of an 
Homeric song. 

At the south of the Shasta demesne lies the huge 
Sacramento valley, swarthy as a lion in summer, 
universally green with the infinite tenderness of 
California springtime whenever the annual rains 
knock at its doors. There, on rolling hills and on 
plateau, on mellow lands whose declivities slant 
downward to where the congregated waters of all the 
Shasta rivers unitedly roll within the bank limits of the 
foaming Sacramento, orchards bask in the genial 
sun-warmth and the fruits of the semi-tropics and of 
the temperate zone—the orange, the lemon; the 
olive, the prune, the peach, the plum, the apple— 
ripen and are luscious, taking on the golden tints 
of the fruitage of the fabled gardens of the 
Hesperides. 

Less than two-score miles from the southern 
Shasta. margin, like a cloud by day and a pillar 
of fire by night, from the tops of tall smelter stacks, 
over hills that are red, the gonfalons of giant 
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OF WEALTH DEVELOPMENT 














Nightly the skies are lighted by-the red 
glare of molten-slag rivulets coursing 
. down steep embankments. - Unremittinigly 
huge furnaces. jar. with electrically 
impelled currents .of air that make 
intense combustion in blast and 
reverberatory furnaces. 

In gulches where men seek for gold 
and_ silver, in the western part of the 
county, and along the boundary line of 
Old Trinity, there is of precious metals 
enough to make up the ransom of a king. 
Taking a_ period of twenty-one years 
only and Shasta county has brought from 
its mines to dazzle the gaze of the world 
$50,752,695 in metallic wealth. 

The gold that now comes annually from 
Shasta’s mines is more than $1,000,000. 
In 1907 the total was $1,162,208, with 
the by-product of silver included. The 
preceding year the yellow store of Shasta 
gold yielded $819,144 and the silver was 
$434,483, just thrown in on the side as an 
incident of mining to make up the round 
sum of $1,253,627. Taking in copper 
and all other minerals, Shasta county 
drew from the toe of its Christmas stock- 
ing in 1907 the prize that brought in the 
market $7,084,705, which was $1,000,000 
more than any other mineralized county 
in all California could boast, although 
the counties made up a combined mineral 








IN THE GULCHES OF SHASTA COUNTY LIE HIDDEN THE RANSOMS gift to the United States of $55,697,949. 


OF A HUNDRED KINGS 


industry fly, where the red king of metals, copper, 
abides. There, all day and all night, pure molten 
metal runs from spouts to molds—copper— 
alloyed with shining gold and silver. There, 
throughout all the hours, the picks of miners 
resound as they delve in the richly mineralized 
depths. There the locomotives puff up and down 
sinuous grades between mines and smelters, moving 
in their transit ores that have already made Shasta 
the greatest mineral producer of California and that, 
stored away in incalculable quantities, constitute 
hoards which may not be exhausted in a century. 


There are five large copper-smelting 
plants now in the Shasta field, at Coram, at Kennett, 
at Bully Hill, at Ingot and at Keswick, and an iron 
smelter at Heroult. It is not unreasonable to suppose 
they will show Santa Claus, by Christmas, 1910, that 
a combined balance sheet upon which the red 
copper smelted will, alone, be represented by 
$10,000,000 at least in value. Shasta’s copper of 
1907 is reported to have been sold for $5,568,873, 
which is within less than $1,000,000 of the total 
estimated value of the mineral output of the second 
county in 1907, Kern, which added to its other mining 
plunder $4,673,867 in petroleum from its oil sands. 











WHERE THE PIT MOVES 
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ACEFULLY, ORCHARDS AND GRAIN FIELDS BASK IN THE SUN 
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DEVELOPMENT 
SECTION 


There are no springs of youth since the dreams 
of Ponce de Leon. There are many springs in 
California that prolong life and make existence 
agreeable, and of these Shasta county has its share. 
They gush from the earth, impregnated with soda, 
with iron, with sulphur, with other minerals that 
are beneficial for the healing of the nations. The 
breath of nature is, however, the best elixir in 
Shasta. It has in it the odor of the pine and the fir 
and the healing of the woods; the mildness that 
permits the maturing of oranges and lemons in 
Redding, in Anderson and Happy Valley, in scores 
of sunny nooks in various valleys, and that makes 
the olive feel at home as it ripens; that has also the 
tang of high mountain air and that puts under the 
smooth skins of the Shasta apple delicious flavors; 
the equability that makes the inhabitants at what- 
ever altitude they may dwell sturdy and well; that 
so favors the ripening of grapes and all other 
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sufficient to irrigate easily, and wit! little com- 
parative outlay, all its acres; many mountains packed 
full of minerals and many more open to prospecting, 
with reasonable expectation that they, also, may 
prove to be treasure houses. 

It has 150,000 bearing fruit trees and room for 
countless others; 4000 nut trees; mills that annually 
turn out more than 27,000,000 feet of excellent 
lumber; 78,000 head of livestock; 10,000 goats that 
are pastured in the hills; dairies; some wine pro- 
duction; 7000 acres of cereals; large power plants 
in existence and others probable in the future; a 
mineralized “horseshoe”.thirty miles or more long, 
which is extremely rich in copper and which has 
also developed a large deposit of iron and other 
minerals; a record of having advanced from a 
total output of mines in all sorts in 1895 of $811,233 
to more than $7,000,000 in 1907; deposits of gold, 
silver, copper, iron ore, chrome, pyrites, brick, 











THE RIVERS OF SHASTA COUNTY’S WEALTH POUR INTO REDDING, CHIEF CITY OF THE COUNTY 


horticultural and agricultural crops, that the 
pruning knife and the mowing machine alike may 
be said to cut coupons from gold-bearing bonds. 

Shasta has about 20,000 inhabitants. It includes 
scores of communities that nestle in fertile valleys 
where thousands of prosperous farmers might dwell 
happily. Shasta, the town of the Argonauts, the 
thriving city and county seat, Redding, Anderson, 
Cottonwood, and many other places are on its 
scroll. 

Shasta has more than 3000 children of school 
age enrolled; is assessed for $15,000,000 in round 
figures; includes not less than 1,500,000 acres in 
standing timber, according to the estimation of 
the county .assessor;- has within its boundaries 
2,290,000 acres or 4050 square miles; 1000 farms; 
many miles of irrigating ditches; enough power to 
move all the wheels of industry in California; water 





zinc, antimony, limestone and some other sub- 
stances to be mined. 

Fortunate is Shasta in having the materials for 
fluxes at hand—the silicious ores, the limestone— 
practically needing only some chemicals and 
mechanical appliances from abroad to complete its 
equipment for the independent pursuit of its mining 
career; fortunate in sufficient annual rainfall to 
produce good crops without irrigation and sufficient 
stream water to extend the possibilities of production 
with irrigation—almost beyond belief. 

With all this and added hereto, Shasta has vast 
areas in which the virgin fastnesses of nature 
provide summer resorts of great beauty, with fishing 
and hunting. Above all Shasta is aland of promise. 
with countless possibilities for health, happiness and 
wealth. Here prosperity and joy should go, 
forever, hand in hand. 
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AT BERKELEY'S (203422223, 


FRONT DOOR 


THE NEW DEPOT OF THE 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC IN THE 
UNIVERSITY CITY 


MONG the many pleasant surprises 

that greet the stranger coming into 
Berkeley is the handsome new passenger 
station, recently completed and put into 
service by the Southern Pacific Company, 
at a cost of over sixty thousand dollars. 
No city on the Pacific Coast of Berkeley’s 
population—forty thousand strong—can 
boast of such an imposing structure, so 
charmingly designed in beauty and for 
the comfort of exclusive passenger travel. 

The station stands in the heart of the 
business section of Berkeley proper and, 
with its attractive grounds, covers two 
blocks. The walls are of white sand brick, 
with red pressed-brick facings, ornamented 
with a four-foot concrete base, followed by 
facings of concrete around the door and 
window openings, presenting a sandstone 
effect. The top coverings or roof of the 
building, consisting of two divisions by reason of the 
court opening in the center, are of slate shingles 
supported by heavy oak rafters. 

The general waiting room at the southerly end 
is 45x25 and is beautiful in its artistic finishings of 
tile and dark oak wood which prevail throughout 
the rooms. A large tile fireplace, with an 
eight-foot inside exposure of tile mantel, occupies the 
south center of the room. Its old-fashioned appear- 














A GENEROUS ARCADE ALREADY POPULAR AS A PROMENADE 


ance has a homelike comfort remarked by many 
who, in good old times, have sat about a log fire, 
eating ‘Winter Greenings” and popping corn, in 
New England districts where fireplaces are more 
than ornaments. The ceiling consists of eight 
panels of crossed beams, mission style, twenty-five 
feet high. From these beams hang eight clusters 
of thirty-two frosted globes illuminated by incan- 
descent lights, presenting at night a splendor in 

















WITH AN IMPOSING AND ADEQUATE DEPOT BERKELEY GREETS HER VISITORS 
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lighting rarely excelled in public buildings and 
reception halls. Adjoining this waiting room is a 
retiring room for ladies, modern in its appointments, 
with marbled washstand, mirrored walls, cush- 
ioned settees and carpeted floors. 

During those periods of the year immediately 
preceding the opening, and following the close of 
terms, at the State University, Deaf, Dumb and 
Blind Institution, and private schools of prominence, 
a thousand pieces of baggage are received and deliv- 
ered daily through the depot baggage room to 
students who are here from all parts of the world. 

Surrounding the entire building, except on the 
eastern exposure, is an arcade of nearly two hundred 
feet, which has become a popular outdoor prome- 
nade to many who desire the open air while waiting 
for trains. Standing at the south end of the building 
and looking north under the arcade, when the after- 


A SEA PARK IN A 
CITY’S HEART 


THE UNIQUE JEWEL OF OAKLAND’S 
; PARK SYSTEM 


By Epwin STeARN 


AILING, boating and canoeing right in the very 
heart of a large city sounds like a fairy tale. 
Such a fairy condition, with a background of wooded 
hills in a semicircle forming a perfect amphitheater 
and with a gradual incline from an immense sheet 
of water in the center of this amphitheater, would 
form an idealistic painting for a landscape artist. 
For the imagination of a descriptive writer, though 
given full sway, could not picture in words the 
beauty of such a sheet of water, surrounded by a 
natural growth of immense oaks and willows—the 
pen picture would fall far short of the reality. 

The idealist, selecting a picturesque site for a 
city, would hardly conceive, even in his brightest 
flights of fancy, the conditions suggested, nor would 
he have the courage to add thereto a peninsula of 
high land covered with a dense growth of live-oaks, 
each tree spreading its branches over an area of 
from twenty-five to one hundred feet in diameter. 
It would seem to the ordinary mortal that such a 
picture could only exist in the brain of the painter, 
the idealist or the dreamer. 

However, the old saying that “truth is stranger 
than fiction” is borne out in a Pacific Coast city, 
and from time immemorial, the residents of that 
city have looked upon this beautiful lake as villagers 
might look upon a beautiful rivulet running through 
their country town. “Familiarity breeds contempt” 
is a maxim which is often quoted by tourists who 
for the first time see this beautiful lake, and realize 
that only at this late day is it receiving the cogni- 
zance and appreciation of its citizens in a concerted 
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noon sunlight is streaming in, broken with the 
shadowed outlines of the pillars, the scene presents 
one similar to those pictured in old California mis- * 
sions, and is suggestive of early Roman genius 
and taste. 

These valuable acquisitions, adding beauty to the 
city, and comfort to the traveler, have strengthened 
civic pride and progress among the residents of 
Berkeley. An expression of deep appreciation 
is often heard in praise of what the Southern Pacific 
Company has done in modern transportation 
facilities. With a twenty-minute train service, 
coming in and out exactly one hundred times each 
day, through this new passenger station, surrounded 
by two blocks of beautiful grounds and walks, added 
renown has been given Berkeley, always an attrac- 
tive center for homes, and justly entitled to the 
name of “Berkeley the beautiful.” 

















A GATEWAY TO A THOUSAND BEAUTIES 


effort to enhance its beauty by landscape gardening, 
and by parks and boulevards along its shores. 
Within half an hour’s ride of the metropolis of 
California lies the city of Oakland, and within five 
minutes walk of its business center is Lake Merritt, 
a natural saltwater lake containing one hundred 
and seventy acres, filled and emptied by the ebb and 
flow of the tide. It is a beauty spot admired, 
talked of and written about by strangers in the city, 
yet it is only within the past few years that the 
citizens of Oakland in general have begun to appre- 
ciate this God-given corner of loveliness which, 
in years to come, will make Oakland famous for 
its natural saltwater-park. Dotted with hundreds of 
small sailboats, canoes and rowboats, plying hither 
and thither between the many little coves, miniature 
bays and inlets and bordered by elegantly parked 
lands on three sides, with an ideal boulevard and 
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A SEA PARK IN A CITY’S 


r DEVELOPMENT 
HEART SECTION 








the added beautify- 
ing of Lake Merritt 
and its surroundings. 

From Twelfth to 
Twenty-fourth street 
the borders of this 
lake will have con- 
tinuous park or 
boulevard effects. 
On Adams point, a 
promontory jutting 








SAILING AND CANOEING IN THE HEART OF THE CITY——IT SOUNDS LIKE FAIRYLAND 


an additional water park running from the lake to 
the beautiful. bay of San Francisco on the other 
side, Lake Merritt is destined to make Oakland as 
much an objective point for tourists and lovers of 
nature as Mount Tamalpais is to the visitor in 
San Francisco or Mount Lowe to the stranger in 
southern California. 

Looking across this beautiful sheet of water, 
the hills of Berkeley, Piedmont and Fruitvale, 
with intervening spaces covered with elegant homes, 
and far up in the hills majestic trees, present a 
panorama to which word pictures cannot begin to 
do justice. The various greens in the landscape, 
the sunlight and shadow, cloud effects and atmos- 
phere, all have their parts to play in this gorgeous 
panorama of hill, vale and lake. The cold black 
and white of a camera cannot depict its grandeur— 
there is warmth in this panorama which nature 
has so lavishly bestowed upon Oakland. 

Joaquin Miller, that great lover of nature, 
selected the site for his’ home in the gentle foothills 
that he might overlook this picturesque lake and 
beyond it the bay of San Francisco and the Golden 
Gate. Unique is this beautiful sheet of water; no 
other city in the world can boast of having in its 
center a natural saltwater lake entirely surrounded 
by parks and boulevards. That advantage may 
be taken of the natural beauties of this already 
entrancing sheet of water, one of the foremost 
landscape gardeners and engineers in the world has 
been engaged by the city of Oakland to plan for 


out into the lake, 
thickly studded with 
grand old live-oaks, plans are now being made to 
take advantage, from a landscape point of view, 
of each and every one of the trees, hillocks and 
depressions. From Twelfth to Eighth street, an ideal 
water park, with a fine canal of saltwater running 
through its entire length, playgrounds, flowers and 
shrubbery, will transform what has been an eyesore 
for years into one of the most charming parks in 
the entire world. 

Between now and July of next year, twenty-eight 
thousand dollars will be expended by the city of 
Oakland to add to the beauties of this lake through 
the ideas of men trained in landscape work. On 
Adams point an immense combination bandstand 
and boathouse will occupy a prominent position 
and broad driveways will be fringed with tropical 
plants and flowers which grow so luxuriantly in this 
climate throughout the entire year. 

The parking of the shores of this glorious lake is 
but the beginning of a series of parks which in time 
to come, and that not many years hence, will equal 
the magnificent park system of the city of Boston, 
a city noted throughout the entire world as one of 
the most beautiful parked cities in existence. 
Truly, Oakland has an asset in Lake Merritt that 
no city in the entire world can duplicate. [t is 


unique in every sense of the word, and with the 
projected improvements, for which bonds have 
been issued, it will make this city beside the bay 
more famous than anything the mere skill of man 
could devise. 











A PALM-EDGED BOULEVARD BORDERS OAKLAND’S LOVELY WATER PARK 
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The Positioning Pins 
and Perforated Blade 


SAFETY razor should 
be safe. You can’t 
have safety if there 

is any way for the blade 
to slip. The blade must 


be absolutely secure. 

With a “‘safety’’ razor you have a 
removable or interchangeable blade. 
You can slide it in position—the diff- 
culty is to keep it there ! 

Clamps and springs are uncertain. 
A soring weakens with use. There 
must be no variation—no vibration— 
nothing left to chance. 

You can’t be trusted always to see 
that you have placed the blade exactly 
in alignment. 

There must be something to pre- 
vent your placing it any other way— 
something to insure the blade being 
held in exact position with relation to 


New York, Times Bldg. 
Chicago, Stock Exchange Bldg. 


GILLETTE SALES Co. 
Kimball Building, Boston 
Factories: Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 


the guard. 

The GILLETTE is the only safety 
razor that does not attempt to clamp 
the blade by one or more of its sides 
(a razor blade as hard and slippery as 
glass) and to hold it by the pressure, or 
spring principle. 

A GILLETTE blade has three round 
perforations. When you drop it over 
the three positioning pins it can’t slip. 
It can’t get away. The blade is in 
perfect alignment. You can’t place it 
out of position if you try. 

How it is held there in a vice-like 
grip we shall explain another time. 

There is no razor like the GILLETTE 
—no handle, no blade like it. Any, 
man can use it. It makes shaving 
easy no matter how tough the beard 
or tender the skin. No stropping, no 
honing. 

Standard set $5.00. On sale every- 
where. 

Canadian Office 


63 St. Alexander St, 
Montreal 


(yillette patety 


NO STROPPING NO HONING 
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The Very Newest Idea in 


Prudential 


_ LIFE INSURANCE 


A STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT: 


N°? other business is so important to the welfare of the family as Life 
The Prudential’s object is to provide the most practical 
form of Life Insurance—that which will contribute most completely to 


Insurance. 





the welfare of those for whose benefit Life Insurance is taken. 


With this purpose in mind, The Prudential | 
is issuing a Policy which meets more closely | 
the necessities of those who are left behind 
when the breadwinner dies than any other 
form of Life Insurance. 


It is called the Monthly Income Policy, 
from the fact that the proceeds, instead of 
being payable in one sum, are paid to the 
family in a Series of monthly checks. 
These payments continue for a period of 
twenty years, or for the lifetime of the bene- 
ficiary, if it has been so selected. 





Think of being able to leave your wife a | 
Monthly Income,—a guaranteed sum which 
nothing can disturb—which cannot be lost or | 
stolen—but which will come to her regularly 
Every month for twenty years, or for her 
lifetime. 

The New Monthly Income Policy pays the 
rent, the household bills, provides food, cloth- 
ing, education for the children—perpetuates 


which cannot fail. 


THE COST of this policy is low. For 
example, if you should be 30 years old you 
could, by paying The Prudential $167.35 per 
year (which means a saving of only $13.95 
per month, or about $3.50 per week), assure 
an income of ¢50 Every Month for 20 
years, or $12,000 in all to your family after 
your death. At slightly higher cost, you 
could make this Income payable to your wife 
or daughter for her entire lifetime. This 
is called the Whole Life Plan. 





You can also arrange to complete all you: 
payments to the Company in the first 20 year: 
after taking out the Policy. This is callec 
the 20 Payment Life Plan. 

Now suppose you would like to arrange t« 
Protect your own old age—to assure your 
self of an Income which would start 20 year: 
from to-day, if you are living then, and las 
for 20 years longer, or—for you, as long a 
you live, and your wife as long as she lives, i 
she survives you. This can be done, too,— 
under the Endowment Plan. 

Suppose you and your wife were both 4< 
years of age: $214.20 per year (a saving o! 
$4.12 weekly) paid to the Company for 2c 
years would provide a Guaranteed Income 
of $25 per month, beginning at age 60 and 
continuing as long as either you or your 
wife should live,—and in any event for not 
less than 20 years. 

Every rate and value is absolutely guar- 


) | anteed, in the policy itself, while back of it 
your salary, in fact—all by a monthly income | 


are the great resources of The Prudential. 


The success already attending this new 
Monthly Income Policy proves that it is strik 
ing the keynote of popular demand. We wish 
to tell you what The Prudential can do for You 
in this matter. Write now while the subject 
is fresh in your mind. Address Dept. 12. 
We will furnish you full tnformation — just 
adapted to your particular case. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 
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Charlotte a la Princesse 
Made with 
NABISCO 


. Soe 
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No other dessert confection has 
ever so satistied that wholesome 
desire for a delicate sweet as 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS. 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins. 


RECIPE 








Remove center from a six-sided fruit cake and fill with 
Cocoanut Macaroons that have been soaked in lemon 
syrup, then spread over layer of apricot preserve. 
Cover edges with Nabisco Sugar Wafers; keep in posi- 
tion with Royal Icing. Ornament corners with almond 
paste. Tie around with pretty ribbon. Before serving 
fill up center with whipped sweetened cream. Decorate 
with Festinos and chopped Pistachio nuts. 











FESTINO Another dessert 


confection in the form of an almond 
enclosing a kernel of delicious cream. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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‘BORDEN’S 
EAGLE 
BRAND 


Condensed Milk 


Is acted upon by the infant 
stomach substantially 
the same as mother’s 
milk, making it a 
Perfect Infant Food 
Send for “My Biography” 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. XJ 
“Leaders of Quality” 
NEW YORK 
Est. 1857 























WHEAT FLAKES 


CALIFORNIA 
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I. LEVY MRS. D. SCHWEITZER 


aa | 


J. Schweitzer 
Company 


WHOLESALE 
BUTCHERS AND 


MEAT JOBBERS 
NO RETAILING DONE 


1412 BUSH ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
- CALIFORNIA .. 
Telephone Main 368 


























HOTEL, RESTAURANT 
AND SHIPPING SUPPLIES 
--.-A SPECIALTY.... 























A Pure Wheat Food 


for Breakfast and Dessert 


Choicest of 
California 
hard, white 
Wheat, care- 
fully milled 
by modern 
methods; an 
old fashioned 
good, whole- 
some Break- 


fat FOOD 


In family size packages with premiums and in 
small size packages with coupons. 
At your grocers. 
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“Why the mail was late 


Mr. Edison made all sound-reproducing instruments 
possible but he perfected the Edison Phonograph. 


AMBEROL RECORDS /*r 
EDISON PHONOGRAPHS 


are Mr. Edison’s newest and greatest inven- 
tion. They are no larger than the regular 
Records, but hold twice as much music and 
play twice as long. 


Every Edison Phonograph in existence, except the play both by consulting a dealer. A full line of 
Gem, can be equipped with an attachment to play Edison Phonographs can be heard and both kinds 


these new Records as well as the old Records, of Records can be enjoyed at the store of any 
There are new Records fresh every month dealer anywhere in the United States. 
for the Amberol Records as well as for the old There is no excuse for anyone to be without 


Records. All new machines are equipped to play _ the pleasure that is furnished by an Edison Phono- 
both. Any old machine can be easily equipped to graph. 


One of the greatest pleasures which the Edison Phonograph affords is making Records at 
home. The Edison is the only type of machine with which this can be done. 

Edison Phonographs are sold at the same prices everywhere and to everyone. Prices range 
from $12.50 to $125.00 

Edison Ambero) Records, 50c. Regular Edison Records, 35c. Grand Opera Records, 75c. 

Ask your dealer or write to us for illustrated catalogue of Edison Phonographs, also cata- 
logue containing complete lists of Edison Records, old and new. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 31 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N.J. 


New York, 10 Fifth Ave.; London, Victoria Road, Willesden; Sydney, N.S.W., 840 Kent St.; Mexico City, 
Avenida Oriente No. 117; Buenos Aires, Viamonte 515; Berlin, Sud-Ufer, 2425; Paris, 42 Rue de Paradis. 


THE EDISON BUSINESS PHONOGRAPH means shorter hours for the business man 
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ed. The “Del” h 


the hair. 
coarse or brittle. 


_ tri 
can use it. 










You can 
surpass the 
work of any 
skilled hair dresser who uses 
an old-fashioned curling iron. 





several days longer. 










Don’t Injure Your Hair with Old-Fashioned Irons; Use 


The “DEL” Electri 


The only detachable curling iron ever invent- 
a as nothing to get out of 
order—nothing to break or bend—offers no 
chance to scorch the hair or burn the fingers. 
No soot or smoke from gas or lamp to soil 
No fear of making the hair 
The “De 
these and_beautifies the hair, for its 
electric heat instills new life, while 
its highly polished surface imparts 
a glowing lustre. The 
easily attached to any ordinary elec- 
¢ light fixture, and so simple any lady 
It makes more beautiful and lus- 
trous Marcel Waves, Curls and Pompadours 
than is possible with any old-fashionec curling | * 
iron and causes the hair to remain in curl for 


THE “DEL” SALES CO., Dept. H, Monadnock Bldg. 


c Curling Iron 


* 
The **Del’’ is quickly heated from the in. 
side—evenly heated from end to end at just 
the proper degree for hair dressing. The 
heat is retained to allow the iron to be de- 
tached and used in another room if desired. 
It never heats in spots and cannot be over- 
heated to scorch or injure the hair like the 
ordinary iron. You will be surprised and 
delighted to find how quickly, easily and 
rfectly_ you can dress your hair in the 
atest fashion with the “*Del.”’ 
Try the “Del” 5 Days at Our Expense | 
Then, if you are willing to part with it, send 
it back—we’ll pay express both ways—and 
cheerfully refund your money. Price of the 
“*Del’’ is $3.75, express prepaid. Send to us} 
if your local dealer or electric station can- $ 
not supply you. 


I" saves all 


“Del” is 












CHICAGO, ILL. 









SING FAT CoO,, Inc. 


The Famous Oriental Bazaar 


Wholesale and Retail 
S$. W. corner Dupont and California Streets SAN FRANCISCO 





Dragon Trade Mark 


REGISTERED 
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But the Best and Purest 
Ingredients Used 


This is why discriminating buyers, for four gener- 
ations, have preferred “The Original Tooth Paste” 
Sold the world over by all dealers in 
high-grade toilet requisites. 

Why use an inferior grade when you can obtain 

-. 


; DOCTOR 
*  SHEFFIELD’S 


Créme 
Dentifrice 


at the same price? 


Three 1-cent stamps 
enclosed to the 


i Sheffield 


Dentifrice Co., 


121 BROAD STREET 
NEW LONDON, CONN., U.S. A. 
will bring you a sample tube 
(1-6 regular size). 
Or. for 25c in stamps or coin, 
we will mail you a full-size tube. 


None 







Also put up in individual jars 
and in powder form. 


Save the coupons on carton. 
They have a cash value. 
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“GEMUNDER ART” VIOLINS 


The Standard of the World. s 
Acknowledged by the World’s Greatest Artists to 
be the only instruments that possess the 
Italian quality of tone in the highest degree 
Send for Catalogue No. 2 and read their letters 

REAL OLD VIOLIN MASTERWORKS 
Our collection embraces the productions of Makers 
of all ages. Prices range from $50.00 upwards 
Send for Catalogue No. 3—Real Old Violins and 


Bows. 
The “EXCELSIOR” Violins. Price....... $60.00 
The “CONCERT” Violins. Price........$100.00 
Positively the best made for the price. Violins 
of all grades from $5.00 to $5,000.00. Repairing 
and improving of Violins a specialty. Send for 
our price list of strings. : 
August Gemiinder & Sons, 42 B, East 23d St., N. Y. 
Instituted A. D. 1750. 
Pub’rs ‘‘The Violin World,” 14th year, 50c per year. 




















THE HAMMERSMITH BUILDING is 
entirely occupied by us. It is unique archi- 
tecturally, with handsome marquise at the 
entrance. The interior is richly finished in 
mahogany, lighted by a magnificent crystal 


electrolier. Visitors are always welcomed. 


HAMMERSMITH & CO. 


GOLDSMITHS—SILVERSMITHS—JEWELERS 
SUTTER AT GRANT AVENUE 


San Francisco 
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dap At Holiday’ 


= Se G 

a4 
The Housekeeper’s Interest y 
> centers on her dining ta- vy 


a ble, the chief charm of RG 
ga which is the Silver and A 


ay 
NT 8 Glassware. a 
igs To have their appearance perfect, 3 
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ELE ZECTR , 
SILICO BN 


‘It imparts an unsurpassed beauty and brilliancy— OK 
easily and quickly—and does not scratch or wear. NY 
Send address for FREE SAMPLE, 
or lc. in stamps for full sized box, ge ag 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff St., N. 
Sold by Grocers and Druaqgists. 
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Antiseptic, preserves while it beau- 
tifies—sweetens the breath—hard- 
ens the gums—whitens the tee’ 
a leading dentifrice for a 


g Third of a Century 


The metal pack- 
ageis the most 
convenient 
for travel 
or the home 
—no liquid 
or powder 
to spill or 
waste. 


25c 


At All 
Druggists 
(Sent post- 

aid if yours 
asn't it.) 
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STRONG’S ARNICA JELLY 
Ideal for sunburn, keeps the skin ff 
soft and smooth; nothing better 
for chaps, pimples, burns, bruises 
and all eruptions. The collaps- 
ible metal tube is convenient and 
unbreakable. If your dealer 
hasn't it, send to us. Sent post 
paid for 25 Cents. 
Guaranteed under the Food 
and Drugs oat. June 30, 1906; 
Serial No. 1 


C.H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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» Ask the behind the counter to show you 
BULL DOG SUSPENDERS 
THEY OUTWEAR THREE ORDINARY KINDS 


With gold-gilt metal parts, trimmings to — 
match, light or heavy weight, or extra # 
long as desired, Bull Dog Suspenders * 
are ideal for genteel or strenuous use 
STRETCH THEM—TEST THEM VIGOROUSLY 
\ more elasticity will quickly demonstrate 
added comfort and longer wear 
IDEAL FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS IN 
HANDSOME SINGLE-PAIR BOXES 
50c AT YOUR DEALER 
or by mail, postpaid, if he cannot supply you 
HEWES & POTTER 
Dept. 18, 87 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


SUSPENDEK 
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“3 in One” revives old sew- 
ing machines, clocks, typewrit- 
ers, guns, bicycles, making them 
work like new. “3 in One” 
removes dirt, relieves friction 
and makes all action parts work 
smoothly, easily, and accuratcly. 
Will not cake, gum or ccllect 
dust. 


«3 in One”’ 


cleans and polishes furniture, 
varnished or veneered wood- 
work—prevents rust and tarnish 
on brass and nickel trimmings, 
bathroom and kitchen fixtures— 
Keeps bright silverware, glass 
and bric-a-brac in all climates 
and weather, 
FREE Write now for 
good free sample 
and booklet. 3-IN-ONE OIL 
COMPANY,33 B’way. 
New York.’ 
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CALIFORNIA’S 
LARGEST 


Stocks are replete with Holiday Goods. 
Almost everything to eat, drink, wear 
or use in the home, under one roof. 


tebngoor 


SAN FRANCISCO, 











AMERICA’S 
GRANDEST 














CALIFORNIA 











Annual eee 50,000 cases. aed ~; in ot sauces and spices. 
vice quality, Try them 


DEALERS. WRI TE Us ‘Ser PARTICULARS 
5 Beautiful Post Cards Free. Cannery, San Pedro, Cal. 


California Fish Co., Dept. I, Los Angeles, Cal. 

































No one need remain 


deaf now 


for I have invented and perfected a device which fits 
into the ear without a bit of discomfort. 

It is to the ear what glasses are to the eyes—but when 
worn it can’t be seen. 

So small you don’t know you are wearing it—yet so 
effective you would miss it instantly. 

This device of mine is so 
constructed that it magnifies 
the sound waves—then this 
magnified sound wave is con- 
centrated to the center of 
the ear drum. 

t does what ear trumpets 

are supposed to do—but it is 
invisible. You even forget it 
yourself, 
. You see, years ago I was 
, deaf myself—people had to 
Ss shout at me, It was so 
embarrassing that I was 
z avoided. 

I doctored for two years—but with no avail. Soin 
sheer desperation I resolved to help myself. 

Day and night I experimented with an artificial ear. 
After years of tedious toil I succeeded. 

My efforts were more than repaid, for when I per- 
fected my device so I could wear it myself, my hearing 
came back. People no longer shunned me. It was 
marvelous—I foe: hear as well as anybody. 

What I did for myself I have since done for 200,000 
others—and 


I can make you 
hear again 


Yet what it cost me in years of struggle I let you 
have for five dollars. 
Don’t send me the money now—I want you first to read 
my book. It goes into detail about this wonderful device. 
‘he whole result of my successful experiment—and, 
how you can have your hearing restored, is yours for the 
price of a postal and a minute to send it. 
Write to me personally, Geo. H. Wilson, care of 
Wilson Ear Drum Co., 121 Todd Bldg., Louisville, Ky., 
and ask for my book. 
































CALIFORNIA BUNGALOWS 











Bungalowcraft The newest and best book on Bungalow building, is 
So 


JUST READY. Page 8x 11 inches; copiously illus- 


trated, large clear plans with de coksiiiies and estimates. Houses from $35( 


$3000. Bungalow doors, windows, furniture, fixtures, etc., mantels, 


buffets, fireplaces. The most complete and practical book on the subject 
indispensable to every home builder. Price one dollar post paid. 


H. A. EYMANN, 


403 Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, Cal. 


ROOS BROS. 


Clothiers to 
Men, Women 


and Children 





AT STOCKTON 
AND ELLIS 


ARKE 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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25c 








Now-for a Pair of Genuine 


Holeproof 





Those who have heretofore paid 25c for 
inferior goods can now have the best at that 
price. For you can now buy six pairs of 
‘Holeproof’’ Sox (formerly $2) for $1.50. 


We are now able to give you the same sox and save you 50c 
mm the six pairs. Yet we don’t have to alter our quality, nor 
hange our expensive process. The reason is this: 


The Best Yarn Now Costs Us 
10c Less Per Pound 


We now pay an average of 63c per pound for our yarn. 

Before, we paid 73. ‘The best Egyptian and Sea Island cot- 
ton yarn—the softest and finest—now costs us 10 cents less per 
pound. So the saving is all in the market price of yarn—and 
that’s a real saving because you get the same quality though 
you pay less. The saving is yours—not ours, 

All makers now pay less for their yarn. But they’re not 
cutting the price of their sox. They are simply making more 
profit. We are using this opportunity to reduce our price. So 
the best sox now cost no more than brards of inferior grades. 

It remains for you to take this advantage—to ask fur the 
best, and insist on it. 


31 Years 
to Make the First Pair 


It took 31 years of constant improvement to perfect “Hole- 
proof” Sox, ; 

“Holeproof” are the original “guaranteed-six-months” sox. 

You cannot get more for$1.50 than you get in six pairs of“ Hole- 
proof.” They are the most satisfactory sox that are sold today. 

Over 100 imitations have been placed on the market since 
“Holeproof” became a success. So don’t think for a moment 
that all guaranteed sox are genuine “‘Holeproof Sox.” 

Nearly all the other names sound like ours, so you must 
needs be careful in choosing. Else you may get the inferior 
a stiff and harsh kind—the kind that get fuzzy 
and fade. 


FOR MEN WOMEN’ AND psiery 

“Holeproof” never wrinkle, stretch, crock, fade nor rust. 
And they are comfortable, because of our extra fine yarn. We 
could buy coarse yarn for less than half what we pay. We 
could then charge less still for the sox. But you wouldn’t 
wear such sox morethanonce. It’s far cheaper to buy the best. 

Please compare “Holeproof” with the best unguaranteed sox. 
Then let them show how they wear. 

That will prove more than we can say in this ad. 

See if any sox you know are one-half so good. 





SOx 





Our guarantee in each box of six pairs of 
“Holeproof” Sox reads: 

“If any or all these sox comes to holes or need 
darning within six months from the day you buy 
them, we will replace them free.” 

And we mean that exactly. Try “Holeproof.” 
You'll see then how we can afford this. See what 
you save and gain when you wear “Holeproof.” 
Once know and you'll always wear them. 

If yourdealer does not haye genuine’ Holeprooft” 
Sox, bearing the ** Holeproof”’ Trade-mark, order 
direct from us. (Remit in any convenient way.) 


Holeproof Sox—6 pairs, $1.50. Medium and 
light weight. Black, light and dark tan, navy blue, 
pearl gray, and black with white feet. Sizes, 94 
tol2. Sixpairs of asizeand weightin abo». All 
one color or assorted, as desired. 

Holeproof Sox, (extra light weight)—made 
entirely of Sea Island cotton. 6 pairs, $2.00. 

Holeproof Lustre-Sox—6 pairs, $3. Finished 
like silk. Extra light weight. Black, navy blue, 
light and dark tan, and pearl gray. Sizes,9% tol2. 

Holeproof Stockings—6 pairs $2. Medium 
weight. Black, tan and black with white feet. 
Sizes, 8 to ll. 

Holeproof Lustre-Stockings— 6 pairs, $3. 
Finished like silk. Extra light 
weight. Tan and black. Sizes 8to 11. 

Boys’. Holeproof Stockings—6 
pairs, $3. Blackandtan. Specially 
reinforcedknee,heelardtoe. Sizes, 
Stoll. 

Misses’ Holeproof Stockings— 
6 pairs, $3. Black andtan. Special- << 
ly reinforced knee, heel and toe. 
Sizes, 5 to 9%. These are the best Reg.U.S. Pat. 
children’s hose made today. Office, 1906. 





HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, 246 Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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TREE SARIN RO LL TTT: 
. Mount Birds and Animals {one si man 


The closely guarded secrets of TAXIDERMY revealed for the first time. 
This marvelously profitable profession now taught successfully by mail. 

You can easily make from $25 to $50 a week as a professional Taxidermist, or you can greatly increase your ~ 
present income by ut lizing your spare time only. We teach by mail in clear, plain language. No previous 
experience needed. We guaran ee that you will surely learn. Interesting, enjoyable, profitable work for men, 
women or boys. You can begin to earn money after the very first lesson. Less oompetition than in any other 
line. A mounted Quail brings $3.00 and can be finished in an hour. A deer head sells for $25.00 and can be 
mounted per ectly in three days or less. 

SPORTSMEN—Mount the beautiful trophies of your hunting trips. You can decorate your whole 
home or your den with the heads and skins that you now throw away. We teach you how to mount all kinds 
of Birds, Animals, Fishes, Game Heads—Tan skins for beautiful rugs and garments, etc. 


We Guarantee Success or Refund All Tuition 


Thousands of successful graduates prove our methods RIGHT. Cost EXTREMELY LOW. Only institution of E 
its kind in the world. 13 Gold Medals. FREE—Write today for our Beautiful [lustrated Book on TAXI- ~* 
DERMY. Sample Copy of the TAXIDERMY Magazine, Sample Diploma and full particulars of this wonderfully 
profitable profession and thrillingly interesting pastime. If you hunt, fish or trap, or if you want to make 
MORE MONEY, you need these valuable books. Your name and address brings them to you FREE. WRITE TODAY 


NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, Box 7! N, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Se 9» ALuscious Old Red Wine 
Aged in wood and matured in bottle. The finest Red Wine of California 
Le, 9 L teste A Correspondence with C # Solicited 


E. H. RIXFORD, Grower and Producer 
519 Kohl Building San Francisco é 


2S ¢PRINESE JADE DEWEY.STRONG & CO 


Set in 24-K pure gold only, by our own Chinese goldsmiths. 

This Chinese gem is rare, beautiful and very fashionable in 
a Scarf Pins, Rings, Pendants, Bracelets, ete. Exclusive Oriental 
S designs submitte: ed. Personal crests and initials executed in 
Chinese characters if desired. Booklet No. 8, interesting 
Chinese history, jewelry in colors, on request; send 2c stamp. 
No agents 

BROCK & FEAGANS, _ importing Jewelers 


Brock & Feacans Buitpive, Los AnGEeLes, CaLtrorvIa 










































































MERCHANTS EXCHANGE, S.F. 
‘PHONE TEMP. 4455 











Gold edges. 50c. per pack. My 40 regulation backs. The Birr ‘fot ( 


. , most durable 25c. card® Irie | 
PLAYING CARDS 90 picture backs—-dainty made. More sold than all §) * | i | 


606 colors and gold. . fd others combined. 
GOLD EDGES 


salads ik OF . f | \ é y a \ \iz ¥ . | G | 


GONGREss 








200-page book, “Card Games and How to Play Them,”? new edition revised; latest rules for all popular games. Sent 
prepaid for 6 flap ends of Bicycle tuck boxes, or 15c. in stamps. The U. S. Playing Card Co., Dept. 8 Cincinnati, O. 
. | EE RET ELT 











Beautifully Ilu petty: 
SEED CATA LOGU oe FREE 
The Seed House of The Great Southwest 


Aggeler & Musser Ferry’s are best because every year the re- 


ne tailer gets a new supply, freshly tested and put 
ee Oo Successors to z up. You run norisk of poorly kept or remnant 
@ Johnson & Musser Seed Co, stocks. We take the pains; you get the results. 
Buy of the best equipped and most expert seed 


113-115 N. MAIN ST. growers in America. It is to our advantage to 


satisfy you. We will. For sale everywher 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. Our igog Seed Annual free. Writeto 
D. M. FERRY & CO. 


Write for their 150-page catalogue, just issued, and mention Sunset. 
The most valuable manual of seeds and poultry supplies ever published. Detroit, Mich. 
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PUMP G 


selves. 
taken off the shooter’s shoulder. 


under side. 


Agency, 313 Broadway, New York 


THE “@Z272000/2, WWEA. 


Mere ta 


Note the clean lines of the hammerless, solid breech of each of this modern Remington trio. 
Among all the guns on the market, these magazine arms stand apart—in a class by them- 
The Autoloading Rifle and Shotgun are loaded by their own recoil, which is 


The Pump Gun is operated by the popular slide action and loads and ejects on the 


Write for complete illustrated literature 


Remington Arms Company 






















LemMineror 
AUTOLOADING RIFLE 
















ILION, N. Y. 





“WELL, WELL! 
I HEAR YOU 
PERFECTLY 
NOW!” 


“T hear you anywhere in 
the room; why could not 
hear ordinary conversation one 
foot away. 

““T have had the Acousticon now 
for nearly a year and itis allin all 
to me. Gold could not buy it if I could 
not get another. “Garnett Brown, 

‘St. Louis, Mo.”’ 

The experience of Mr. Brown is the 
same as that of thousands who are now 
using the Acousticon—to them we have 
said as we now Say to you: 


“Test the Acousticon and Jet us prove that it will make you 
hear easily. distinct.y and cleariy 


ENTIRELY AT OUR EXPENSE.” 


If you are not convenient to one of our many offices, you 
can test itat your own home, anJ if you do not hear satisfactorily 
the trial will not cost you one cent. No trial fee, no pen- 
alty. no expense whatever if you do not hear, 

Avery light'and unnoticeable Lead band is furnished with the 
ear-piece; its use makes it unnecessary to hold the ear-piece and 
leaves bovh hands perfectly free. Ladies : ho use the Acousticon 
dress their hair so as to make the head band and ear-piece 
iavisible. 

The Acousticon is the original electrical hearing device, fully 
protected by U. S. patents aud you cannot secure anytuing as 
efficient under another name. 

Write for particulars of the Free Test, Booklet, etc., to 


THE GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO 


570 Monadnock Bldg. San Francisco, Cal. 
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Two Songs With But a Single Disk 
1 Zon-o-phone Records are now made 
32 re per with selections on both sides for 65c, the 
ry lowest price ever offered for this type. No 
Selection other record at any such price enjoys the 
established reputation for supreme quality, 
musical and technical, of Zon-o-phone Records Artistic. of extra 
length, scratchless and long wearing, they ‘‘Double the Pleasure.’’ 
. e 
Single Record Disks, 50c 
for 10-inch; 75c for 12-inch 
Complete operas and all latest selections. Zon- 
o-phone machines reduce the cost, Ask your 
dealer for prices and lists. 
TNIVERSAL TALKING 
MACHINE MFG. CO. 
Newark, N. J- 
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A WHITE STEAMER FOR 
$2000! 


Not since 1904 have we made a car priced at so low a figure as $2000. The White— 
“the car in a class by itself'’"—has thus been brought within the range of a larger number of 
purchasers than has been the case in recent years. 


The new $2000 White car, known as our Model “‘O,” has none of the attributes of the 
“cheap machine.” It is simply a “smaller édition” of our $4000 car. The new Model “O” 
is rated at 20 steam horse-power, which means that it can do the work of gasoline cars rated 
at much higher figur he wheel-base is 104 inches; the tires, both front and rear, are 
32x34 iat. The. car is regularly fitted with a straight-line five-passenger body. The 
frame is of heat-treated pressed steel. The front axle is a one-piece forging of I-beam cross 
section. 

The nature of the steam engine is such that the engine of small power has all the desirable 
attributes of the engine of high power. In other words, as the weights of our small car and 
our large car are proportionate to the power of their respective engines, the small car can do 
anything that our large car can do. 


To summarize the features of our new Model ““O”’ car—it is noiseless, odorless, smokeless 
and absolutely free from vibration. All speeds from zero to maximum are obtained by 
throttle control alone. The speeds of the car respond instantly to the throttle; the engine can 
never be stalled. The directions for driving are summed up in the phrase, “Just open the 
throttle and steer.” It starts from the seat—‘‘no cranking.” It is the ideal moderate 
priced machine. It is the best for the man who wishes to drive and take care of his own 
car. It is the result of our nine years of experience in building the White Steam Car—the 
only machine which finds a ready market in every portion of the globe. 


Write for Circular Giving Full Details of this Car 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


New York City: Broadway at 62d Street Philadelphia: 629-33 North Broad Street 
Chicago: 240 Michigan Avenue Boston: 320 Newbury Street 

San Francisco: 1460 Market Street, at Van Ness Ave. Cleveland: 407 Rockwell Avenue 
Pittsburg: 138-148 Beatty Street Atlanta: 120-122 Marietta Street 
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No, 


You Have 
Never Tasted 
Pineapple 


If you have ever cut the fresh 
ripe fruit from a Hawaiian pine- 
apple plant and sliced and eaten it 
on the spot we owe you an apology 
for the assertion; but if you have 
not done just this, we believe our 
statement that you have never 
tasted pineapple is true. 


Most people say the flavor of pine- 
apple is delicious, BUT 


the fruit is so tough and so stringy; 
it bites the tongue and actually 
makes the mouth sore. 


Yes; all this proves that they have 
never tasted pineapple. 





Hawaiian Pineapple 
is so different 


The best variety of pineapple this 
earth ever produced raised on a kindly 
soil which brings it to perfection; picked 
when perfect (and no fruit is perfect 
until it is fully ripened), sliced, cored and 
canned on the plantations almost the 
next minute and sealed before a tithe 
of the exquisite aroma has escaped. 


Just open a can of it and see; yes 
and catch the fragrance and taste a 
slice; only one slice, and you will say, 
too, “I never tasted pineapple before.” 


The flesh is tender without a trace 
of woody fibre; the flavor rich, yet 
delicate, and without a suggestion of 
the disagreeable ‘bite’ which makes 
all the fresh pineapple that comes to 
our market so disappointing, and all 
the ordinary canned pineapple so 
thoroughly execrable. 


Yes, our contention is that Hawaiian 
Canned Pineapple is better and more 


HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, Tribune Building, New York 


delicious than any fresh pineapple that 
comes to your table, because the fresh 
pineapple—seldom of the best variety— 
is picked green, to ripen as it may, while 
the Hawaiian is fully ripened and canned 
so quickly that all its luscious flavor is 
sealed up with it. 


Hawaiian Pineapple contains 
nothing but fresh fruit and pure 
granulated sugar. It is put up 
only in sanitary cans preventing 
contamination by solder or acid. 
No human hand touches the fruit 
in peeling or packing. 


You can buy Hawaiian Pineapple in 
three forms, Sliced, Crushed or Grated. 
The sliced pineapple is usually served 
just as it comes from the can; the crushed 
or grated kinds, somewhat lower in price, 
are delicious for sherberts, ices, pastry, 
puddings, and many other desserts. 

Send for booklet Hawaiian Pineapple, 


containing tested recipes for this most 
excellent oi all preserved fruits. 
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Electricity 











We nowattach an electric motor to the famous 
1900 Washer. It operates the wringer, too. 

Connect it with a light fixture, as you connect 
atable lamp. Turn onthecurrent as you turn 
on the light. 

The Washer then operates just like our hand 
washer, only you don’t need to touch it. 

When the washing is done,move asmall lever, 
and the motor connects with the wringer. T he 


Now Does All the 
Washing and Wringing 





Send No a Pay Freight 






one motor, operating both the washer and - 
wringer, does every whit of the work. 

Please think what that means. The hardest 
drudgery there is about housework done by * 
two cents’ worth of electricity. ‘ 

Servants happy; laundry bills saved; clothes . 
rey twice as long. For the “1900” does wash- 3 

better than any other method known. ’ 
ow electricity makes the washer - Doesn't 
that sound like a new era for women? eS 





This outfit does just as we claim. Does 
all of the washing, all of the wringing. Does i 
the work better than you can doit by hand. 3 





Does it with less wear on clothes. 

The facts, we know, seem too good to be 
true. So we propose this: 

If you are responsible, we will send you 
the Washer, Wringer and Motor, all on 30 
days’ trial. We will prepay the freight. 

You don’t invest a penny—don’t commit 

ourself at all. Do four washings with it. 
y itondaintythings, heavy things,every- 
thing. Then, if you think that you can get 
along without it, we will take it back, 

Your 30 days’ use will be free. 

You have no obligation whatever. Treat 
us just like a dealer who shows you a 
washer. If you don’t want it when the 
month is up, simply say so. 








































But don’t go on washing in the old way 
without knowing what this method meansto 
you. Women haveno rizht to do such hard 
work when electricity can do it for them, 

Send first for our Washer Book, to know 
all aboutit. Then, if you'll try it, just tell 
us to send it on. 3 

Please send for this free Washer Book— 
how—before you forget it. 

A post-card with your name and address 
sent to us ¢oday brings you the book by 
return mail, postpaid. : 

Address—The 1900 Washer Co.3250 Henry 
St., Binghamton, N. Y. , 

Or—ift you live in Canada, write to the 
Canadian 1900 Washer Co , 355 Yonge Street, 
Toronto, Canada. 

























Lung 
BRONCHITIS, CATARRH, ASTHMA CURED 


Trial Treatment of California’s latest and greatest dis- 
covery (CONDOR INHALATION) and elegantly 
Illustrated Book telling all about it, will be sent free 
to anyone affected with Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, Hay Fever, or any nose, throat or 
lung trouble, in order to prove that a cure can posi- 
tively be made in the patient’s own room, without 
change of climate, loss of time or stomach dosing. 

By this new, direct, scientific treatment (CONDOR 
INHALATION) you can in wonderfully quick time 
get rid of pain in chest or between shoulder blades, rais- 
ing matter, constant spitting, lingering 
colds, chronic cough, hoarseness, hem= 
orrhage, night sweats, flushed checks 
_ chills and fever, tickling in throat, hay 
£) fever, stuffed nose, foul breath, loss of 
je 















taste and smell, head noises, deafness, 
sneezing. shortness of breath, sense of 
oppression, choking, gasping, wheez- 
ing, failing strength, weakness, 
loss of weight, etc., etc. Suf- 
ferers from nose, ‘throat and 
lung troubles are being cured 
in all parts of the U.S. and 
many foreign countries, it 
proving equally effective in 
any climate. 

By means of medicated vapor 
from burning Pastille drawn 


through mouth or nose, ti.is 
powerful germ-destroying, healing, curative Inhalant 
reaches the exact spot affected. It disinfects and re- 
builds the ulcerated tissues, loosens and raises distress- 
ing mucus, destroys and throws off poison germs, 
heals lung cavities, affected nasal passages and. bron- 
chial tubes and restores health. If you are swallowing 

medicine expecting to get well—STOP. 
FREE ‘Write to-day for liberal Trial, Illustrated 
Book and how to get well without taking 

medicine. All sent absolutely free. 


\_coNDOR MEDICINE CO. DEPT. 201 LOS ANGELES, CALIF. y 











Trouble 


“It comes in SECTIONS. not in picces” 





$ 1 875 Divert from Factory to you 
NO. 202 eames Size 79x30 inch., complete with cushions 
DEALE 
Quartered Oak Davenport "3" $42 
Don’t pay profits to dealers and middlemen—it only adds to the cost, not 
the VALUE of furniture. If you buy *‘Come-packt’’ Sectional Furniture 


direct from our factory, you pay but one profit ard EVERY DOLLAR bring 
you a dollar's worth of ACTUAL FURNITURE VALUE. 


If Our Goods Do Not Convince You 


that we save you half to two-thirds, then ‘‘your money back.’’ You do not 
risk a penny under our new ‘‘Come-packt’’ plan. WRITE TO-DAY for our fre 
catalog of handsome Morris Chairs, Rockers, Dining Room Furniture, etc 


SECTIONAL" all of Quarter-Sawed WHITE Oak throughout 
‘COME-PACKT | INTERNATIONAL MFG. CO. 
<—. FURNITURE --- 127 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
O'BRIEN, SPOTORNO & MITCHELL 
J 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
POULTRY AND GAME 


California Market, Pine and Montgomery Sts., San Francisc« 














| RE A remarkable offer by one of the lead 
s ing ear specialists in this country, who 
will send two months’ medicine FREE to prove his abilit, 
to cure Deafness, Head Noises and Catarrh. Addres 
Dr. G. M. BRANAMAN, 1602 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo 










































Pillsbury 
Picture 








B Specialists in 
> Photography 


Send a picture of some 
of California’s famous 
scenery to your East- 
ern friends for a 


Along the Shore, Lake Tahoe, 
reduced from a 10x36 plate 
We have hundreds oj others. 


Holiday 
Present 


Develop- 
ing 
Printing 
Enlarg- 
ing 
Tn six hours 


Mail Orders 
Solicited 


aa 
a 


i / 4 


Geary 
Street 


San Francisco 











TRAINING 


Outweighs Long Service 


There is no better proof of this than the everyday 
scenes of long-service uxtrained employees at the beck 
and call of younger men who occupy the big positions 
because of their training. It's a case of Training vs. 
Long Service—with the odds all in favor of the 
trained man. 

Get out of the untrained rut. Mark the attached 
coupon and let the International Correspondence 
Schools of Scranton tell how you can qualify for a 
better position. How you can protect yourself 
against servitude in your old age. How you can 
become an expert at your chosen line of work. No 
necessity for leaving home. No books to buy. 
Marking the coupon puts you to no expense and 
places you under no obligation. Mark it NOW. 


HOW THE I. C. S. RAISES SALARIES 


That the Business of the I. C. S. is to Raise Salaries 
is shown by the monthly average of 300 letters 
voluntarily written by students reporting salaries 
raised and advancement won through I. C. S. help. 
During October the number was 274. . 

MARK THE COUPON NOW. 


International Correspondence Schools, 
| Box 851, SCRANTON, PA. 
| Please explain, withont further obligation on my part, | 
how I can qualify for employment or advancement 
in the position before which I have marked X | 


Mechanical Draftsman 
Telephone Engineer 
Elee. Lighting Supt, 
Mechan. Engineer 
Plumber& Steam Fitter 
Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Butlding Contractor 
Architec’ | Draftsman 
Architect 
Structural Engineer 
Bankin 

Minina asics’ 





Bookkeeper 
Stenogr apher 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Commercial Law 
Illustrator 

Olvil Service 
Chemist 
Textile Mill Supt. 
Electrician 

Elec. Engineer 














Name 





Street and No 
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1 1 Do You Hear Well: 
The Stolz Electrophone—A New, Electrical, Scientific and 
Practical Invention for those who are Deaf or Partially 








Deaf—May Now Be Tested in Your Own Home. 
Deaf or partially deaf pecplemay now make a month's trial of the Stolz 
Electrophone at home, This personal practicai test serves to prove 
that the device satisfies, with EasE, every requirement of & perfect é 
hearing device. Write for particulars at once, before the offer is with- = 
drawn, for by this rersonat test plan the Finat selection of the ong 
COMPLETELY SATISFACTORY HEARING alp is made easy and inexpensive for 
everyone. 


hy Poi SRI 














| This ~ygt invention, the Stolz Electro- 
phone (U. S. Patent No 763,575) renders 
2 asda ‘such clumsy, unsightly and 
frequently harmful devices as trumpets, 
horns, tubes, ear drums, fans, etc. Itisa 
tiny electric telephone that fits on the ear 
and which, the instant it is applied, 
macyirizs the sound waves in such manner 
as to cause AN ASTONISHING INCREASE in the 
CLEARNESS Of ALL sounDs. It overcomes the 
buzzing and roaring ear noises, and also, so 
constantly and electrically exercises the vital ; 
parts of the ear that, usually, the natura] un- | 
aided hearing itself is gradually restored. 

What Three Business Men Say. 
The electrophone is very satisfactory. Being 
small in size and great in hearing quali- 

F 3 ties makes it preferable to any I have tried 
Bi and, I believe, I have tried all of them 
Mrs. C. Lydecka, 238 12th Ave., M. W. Hoyt, Wholesale Grocer, Michigan | 
Maywood, Id., wears an Electro- Avenue and River Street, Chicago. 
phone. Less conspicuous than I got so deaf I could not hear with my 
eye-glasses. speaking tube and was advised to try the | 
Electrophone. After fifteen years of deaf- 
ness, discomfort and worry I now hear perfectly at church and at con- 
certs. W. R. Utley, Sales Mgr.,S. A. Maxwell & Co., Chicago, 

I have now used your Electrophone over a year, and know that it isa ; 
first-class, scientific hearing device. Without it people have to shovt ; 
directly in my ear to make me hear. With it I can hear distinctly 4 
when spoken to in an ordinary tone. Best of all, 17 HAS STOPPED MY HEAD | 
noises, which were a terrible aggravation. Lewis W. May, Cashier, 100 » 
Washington Street, Chicago. Write to or call (call if you can) at our * 
Chicago offices for particulars of our personal test offer and list of § 
other prominent endorsers who will answer inquiries. Physicians cor- 
rr dially invited to investigate aurists’ opinions 

Stolz Eiectrophone Co., 1562 Stewart Bidg., Tth Floor, Chicago 
Branch Offices: 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Seattle, Los Angeles, Pittsburg, Indianapolis, 
—_ Des Moines, Toronto. Foreign Office: 82-85 Fleet St., London, Eng. § 
s 


FASHION BOOK FREE! 
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Ma 
I want tosend you my handsome new 
» book showing hundreds of latest styles PO 
; with illustrated lessons on cutiing and 
dressmaking. I willagree to sell you all 
the patterns you want for five cts, each. § 
FOR KKIN They are the same patterns you have al- 
ways paid10c & 15¢ foratthe 
; stores, made by the same peo- Nat 
ma ow | ‘DO T a 
I publish the FARMER'S 
CALL, a ge | paper for 
every member of the family, 
. An especially interesting fea- 
No more grateful and comforting ture each week are the chil- 
: ible for skin t Sccsioank cc oaneierane 
treatment 1s poss: e€ ns Skin tor- and instructive. aston the 
tured and disfigured infants and Soren which t 
children than warm baths with tithe wa mpm age 
Cuticura Soap and gentle appli- MY “SPECIAL OFFER 
" ° . Send me 25¢c and I will send yes 
cations of Cuticura Ointment. the Farmer’s Call every week 
h tchi d sores 1008 pages) for qne year and wit} << my big 
00. oO you free. 
For eczemas, ras es, 1tC Ings an pattern you want thereatter for ee es Tenn ceil on any 
. a u m 
chafings; for sanative, antiseptic any promt. t doz want the pote wa don't make C 
4 mJ v : on e ° 
cleansing ; for skin preservation times the ag my offer in @ year. WRITE TO-DAY 
and prevention of infantile hu- JOHN M. STAHL, Dept.S M QUINCY, ILL. 
mours,Cuticura Soapand Cuticura , 
Ointment are unrivaled in purity, How would you like to be one of twenty ladies Cy 
. who will be given a : 
safety, efficiency and economy. FREE TRIP EAST ( 
A on 
Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, shes . - ‘ my 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 5, Rue de la Paix; Austra- visiting Washington, D. C., for the inauguration, Be 
- a & ©0.. Speer: — Ser ee New Orleans, Philadelphia, New York, Niagara iza 
4 * n ; ° Vallis ‘hicag 
— > na, Hong _— tg gy Falls, Chicago? PE ORSON ALLY CONDUCTED. ro 
Town, etc.; U.S.A., Potter Drug & Chem. Corp. ALL EXPENSES PAID. Write today for full 
Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. particulars. SUNSET TRAVEL CLUB 
16 Flood Building, San Francisco 
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SU NSET- SECTION 


The Oil You Can 
Feel 
At The Crank 


The “lightest “feel” of the crank proves 
the perfection of ZEROLENE Auto 
Lubricating Oil. There is no carbon de- 
posit to foul the cylinders and spark- 
plugs; no possibility of anything but per- 
fect lubrication in any gasoline engine, 
regardless of type, temperature or season. 


DEROLENE ..0::::., Oil 
Lubricating I 


“ce 


ADVERTISING 











_ 


TEROLENE 





differs from all other oils in being non-carbonizing, and in “‘working”’ 
with uniform certainty both in midsummer heat and in zero weather. 
ZEROLENE is the only oil with these characteristics, and is produced 
in only one place in the world. 

Put up in sealed cans with patent spout that cannot be refilled. Also 
in barrels for garage trade. Sold by dealers everywhere. 


Absolutely free from STANDARD OIL COMPA NY, 


all trace of acid. (Incorporated) 




















HENRY LUND & COMPANY 
SAN FRANCISCO AND LIVERPOOL The Latest Designs Moderate Prices 


European Steel Rails and Fittings of every 
description. Contractors of Railway Material 


Marine Bldg., cor Front & California Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 


POTTERY, GLASSWARE, LAMPS, CUTLERY 
PLATED WARE, HOTEL SUPPLIES 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


Nathan- Dohrmann Co., 1520-1550 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 











Millinery 
Phelan Building. 754 Market St. 


And also 1418 Van Ness Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 











HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLI-ERS 


Bear the Script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on Label. 
Get “‘Improved,"’ no tacks required 


‘Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


Galena-Signal 
Oil Company 


FRANKLIN, PENNSYLVANIA 

















Sole manufacture rs of the celebrated GALENA COACH, 
ENGINE and CAR OILS and SIBLEY’S PERFECTION | 
VALVE and SIGNAL OILS. 

GUARANTEE COST per thousand miles for from 
one to five years, when conditions warrant it 

Maintain EXPERT DEPARTMENT, which is an organ- 
ization of skilled railway mechanics of wide and varied 
experience. Services of experts furnished free of charge 
to patrons interested in the economical use of oils. 


Chas. Miller, President 
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~~ in Mark 





Free Sample. Write Dept. 50 
for it = Lamont,Corliss&Co.Agts.7¢HudsonSt.N.Y. 


LASTS LONCEST 
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ft STILLWELL BUNGALOW BOOK 


PRICE 55 CENTS (COIN OR 














lation of the blood. 





, Ait cases. 

Over 75.000 Actinas have been sold, therefore-the Acting 
treatment is not an experiment. It i 
tested to prove its merit. 
paid—so that you can try it without any expense. Free, 
our Ireatise on Disease—send for it—it will interest anc 
instruct you. Address Actina —— Co., Dept. 5 
R., 811 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 





1as been sufficiently 
Actina will be sent on trial, post- 


MONEY ORDER PREFERRED) 


Our new 1909 book (5th edition) just out. All cuts 
are new large cuts with plans of the newest modern 
and attractive homes. Full descriptions and reliable 
estimates from $750 to $4000. Beautiful bungalows, 
practical plans. Plans $5 and $10. Our designs are 
all-the-year-round bungalows and have been careful- 
ly selected and planned. The book is full of the lat- 
est ideas for low cost artistic homes and will save 
you money when you build. Our plans are the 
best—do not build without this valuable book. 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO. 
252 Broadway Los Angeles, Cal. 








Remarkable hivention | 


An Instrument that Improves and Strengthens Eyesight 


Spectacles May Be Abandoned 


Actina is a small instrument that 
sets up and maintains normal circu- 
It removes 
congestion and strengthens the 








if there is astream, spring 
or pond near by and have 


nerves of the eyes—and relieves running water wherever you want it. 
most — S ore Sevie Hoon 
strengthens the sight so that gasses |! PUMPS WATER WITH WATER 


works continuously without attention. No expense 
for power, nothing to get out of order. Raises water 
30 feet for each foot of fall. For Home, Farm, Irriga- 
tion, and all purposes. Over7,000in use. Free Plans 


a 


and Estimates furnished. Write today. 
RIFE ENGINE CO., 2106 Trinity Bldg.. NEW YORK 


i 
1 























course you 


ice and appe 








As an Office Man 


Or Merchant are you interested in the 
quality, cost and character of the stationery 
used in your clerical department? 


line of stationery that combines utility, serv- 


less than similar lines now on the market? 


The REGAL 
Typewriter Papers 


to-day represent the most comprehensive 
line sold. Every want can besupplied. Ask 
your office supply or typewriter man about them. 


Of 


are. Then why not buy that 


arance and at the same time costs 
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in us Make that Cold “wy ‘i 
: Room a Cozy Den 













In nearly every house there is one room that is extremely 
hard to heat—it is therefore practically closed for the winter. 
This room can be made the coziest room in the house with 
no trouble by the use of the 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


This heater gives intense heat, with no smoke, no smell. 
Turn it as high as you can to light it, as low as you can to 
extinguish it. Easy to clean, easily carried from room to 
room. Nickel or Japan finish. Every heater guaranteed. 





is the best lamp for all- 
The R& Oo Lamp round household pur- 
‘ poses. Gives a clear, steady light. 
Made of brass throughout and nickel plated. Equipped with the 
latest improved central draft burner. Handsome—simple— 
satisfactory. Every lamp guaranteed. 

If you cannot get heater and lamp at your dealer’s, write 
to our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
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Publishers 
> Printers 


OUR SPECIALTIES 
Posters - Catalogues 


Railroad Work £2: 


















Philliys & Van Orden 





Company 


CHAS. H. VAN ORDEN - Secretary 
GRATTAN D. PHILLIPS - President 








TELEPHONE DOUGLAS 2301 


509-511 Howard Street 


near First 


San Francisco, California 


















Employer 


we can furnish you with all the help 
you may need. 


Employee 


we can furnish you with the position 
you are looking for. 


That’s All 


MURRAY & READY 


Leading Employment and Labor 
Agents 


WHITE PALACE HOTEL BUILDING 











TE resources of our engraving, printing, and pub- 


machinery and automatic devices. We aim to do 
work quickly and to do it well. For nearly 


lishing plant include the latest time-saving 


50 YEARS 













11th and Market Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 


BRANCHES: 
2nd and Main Sts. Los Angeles, Cal. 
6th and Franklin Sts. ‘Oakland, Cal. 











we have been known as one of the largest printers 
and publishers in the United States. If you are 
interested in commercial printing, maps, globes, 
atlases, school books, or general trade publications, 
we invite correspondence. We regularly handle 
orders from one thousand to five million copies. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., CHICAGO 
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Model Forty-Four, 34 H. P. $2250. 


Spare Wheel, with inflated tire, brackets and 
tools, $74. Magneto $150. 


THE OFFSET CRANK SHAFT 


Most automobiles develop sufficient power when they are traveling at a high 
speed. The greatest need is for power at s/ow engine speeds. Rambler Model 
Forty-Four can be operated smoothly and steadily at ¢érvee miles an hour on high 
gear. This is because of the offset crank shaft. 


e 
Corresponds to Corresponds to 
position of piston in position of piston in 
ordinary engine at Ramblerengineat ex- 
explosion center. \plosion center. 
f s 














The Car with the Offset Crank Shaft 





Rambler Offset Crank Shaft. Posi- 
tion of piston at explosion center. Full 
power of explosion exerts turning effort to 
crank shaft. Dead center eliminated. No 
energy wasted. No shock to bearings. 


Ordinary Engine. Position of piston 
at explosion center. Explosion exerts no 
turning effort to crank shaft. The dead cen- 
ter wastes energy. Shock falls on bearings. 


Seven passenger model, forty-five horse power with offset crank shaft, $2500. Other models, 


$1150 to $2500. Write for catalog describing Rambler offset crank shaft, Spare 
Wheel, straight line drive and other features of the new Rambler. 


THE CAR OF STEADY SERVICE 


Thomas B. Jeffery & Company, Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wis. 








Branches and Distributing Agencies: 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Boston, New York, San Francisco. Representatives in all leading cities, 
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Homeseekers! 


There are unexcelled opportunities for 
you in POLK COUNTY, near 


Dallas 


OREGON 


This is one of the great counties of the 

famous Willamette Valley—one of the 

most fertile and delightful sections of 

the earth. Land in Polk County is un- 

usually reasonable in price. It is sure to 

increase in value from 25 per cent to 50 per 

cent in the near future. The most fastidious 
° s > 

Angora Goals—Money Makers in Polk County. Polk County £40 be satisfactorily lorated in, Polk County, 

took first prize at Lewis and Clark Exposition home, Dallas is the county seat of Polk 

° County and is in the heart of a region of won- 

for quality of its mohair derful promise and possibilities. There is no 

better land anywhere for fruit—e specially ap- 

ples and prunes. Now is the time to investi- 

gate this section even if you want only to speculate, because an immediate and permanent growth is inevitable 

on account of the exceptional conditions. Write to-day for full information. Address 


SECRETARY, DALLAS DEVELOPMENT LEAGUE, DALLAS, OREGON 











CALKINS QUALITY 


Printing The best facilities backed by ex- 
perts in each department is what 

made ‘‘Calkins Quality’’the Stand- 

NgGTAUING ard in the realm of “Printed Pub- 











licity.”’ We print Sunset Magazine. 


Bookbinding 


CALKINS PUBLISHING HOUSE 


CALKINS BUILDING S.F. PHONE DOUGLAS 636 
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LOS ANGELES EAM BER OF COMMERCE 














LOS ANGELES CHAMBER of COMMERCE 





For full and free information re- 
garding Southern California and Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 
its industries, address }R™ Los Angeles 2 California 








The National Supply Company 


bated Gelnge a WELL pring Toot 
McKittrick : Santa Maria P P LI E % - : 


Main Office, 117 North Main Street, Los Angeles 


Member L. A. Chamber of Commerce 














(NORTHERN END OF IMPERIAL 
VALLEY) ON MAIN LINE 8S. P. 
R. R., RIVERSIDE CO., CAL. 


’ ? 


‘*The Homeseekers’ Paradise’ ‘‘Where Everything Grows and Matures’ 

Crops reach market 6 weeks earlier than in any other locality in Southern California. This means top prices. 

Flowing wells of 98% pure artesian water for irrigation and domestic use. 12 months growing season, Healthiest 
climate on earth. Farmers are actually getting rich in 


Coachella Valley. Prices and terms easily within reach VAN VLEET INVESTMENT CO. ao oe 


of the poor man. — Send for large map and full information. Suite 112 Security Bldg., LOS ANGELES, CAL, merce 








$500 WILL MAKE YOU 
$500 YEARLY FOR LIFE 


? Eucalyptys Trees Pay Better Than Any Other Safe Investment Known 


SAFE, because you own the land outright, and your trees have no diseases, no insect 
enemies, never die, are unaffected by drought, flood or storm 
PROFITABLE, because the trees grow like a farm ‘‘crop’’--five times faster than other 
up quicker than ever, making a perpetual income 
e say present hardwood timber will be all gone in 16 years 
¥ Eucalyptus is the only wood to take its place Equals other hardwoods, but lasts 5 to 
10 times longer. Most wonderful trees known. When you need money you do not visit your 
land, but sell your ‘‘crop’’ of trees on the ground through an agent 
WE SELL thi i, planted and cared for 2 years. After this it cares for itself and 
produces $175 an continuously without farther expense, time, attention, cultivation or 
irrigation. Price $175 an acre, $25 cash and $10 monthly. Booklets free 


JOSEPH R. LOFTUS CO., 128 W 6th, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Member L. A. Chamber of C ce 

















BIG FIELD RANCH county 


CALIFORNIA 


$25.00 Per Acre 


FOR 


Rich Sediment Land With Abundance of Water 


Best Land Buy in the State. Write for Full Particulars 


PERCY H. CLARK CO. 311 H. W. Hellman Bldg. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Member L. A. Chamber of Commerce 
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California Food Products 


"THE NATIVE FOOD PRODUCTS of CALIFORNIA 

outrival those of France, Spain and Italy. You can now 
have these finest of California delicacies on your own table 
—at moderate cost—if you desire. Send for 


Our $10 Assortment i222 


: prepaid, to your 
nearest railroad station the following assortment of choice, first quality, California products: 


1 Gallon EXTRA LARGE RIPE OLIVES 
1 Qt. CALIFORNIA RIPE 1 6 lbs. BEST CALIFORNIA WALNUTS 
OLIVES. Sent prepaid for... 2 lbs. BEST CALIFORNIA ALMONDS 


MM 





These ripe olives are simply delicious— 44 Gallon PURE OLIVE OIL 

rich, firm—the finest produced in Cali- 5 lbs. FANCY TABLE RAISINS " 
fornia. Will mail you a full quart, pre- 5 Ibs. FANCY CALI FORNIA PRUNES 
paid, on receipt of price. Write to-day. 5 Ib. can White Mountain SAGE HONEY 
1 jar ORANGE MARMALADE 


H. JEVNE CO. tos'anceves Cacivornta 

















aeons 


= ——SS 
OWN A FLOURISHING ORANGE GROVE AT 


GLENWOOD GROVES 























IVE, ten and twenty acre orange groves right in the 

heart of the world’s most famous orange district. 

Eighty minutes from Los Angeles—ten minutes by 

electric car from the business center of beautiful River- 

side. Now owned and operated by men who have be- 

come wealthy in oranges. Groves one, three and six 

years old—planted and cared for by experts—now in a flour- 

ishing condition. Ideal for beautiful homes—better than 

stocks or bonds for investment. Your money doubles—even 

trebles in five years. Records of our groves for the past fifteen 

years show a net profit of twenty per cent a year on investment. 

Send for our splendidly illustrated free booklet. It tells you how you 

can buy a grove for from $500 to $1000 an acre on the very simplest 

buying terms or on installments. It gives our unique plan for caring for your property if 

you do not want to care for it yourself—Mr. L. V. W. Brown, the most successful inde- 

pendent grower in California, giving your orchard personal attention and marketing your fruit 

under his own famous private brands. It contains complete information and actual photographs 
of our groves in their various stages of growth. Write to-day. 


STRONG & DICKINSON, 
S. A. SELOVER, Manager Glenwood Groves Dept. 
Member L. A. Chamber of Commerce 149 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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..DOESN’T COST MUCH... 


Our combination policy covering FIVE important benefits costs so little when 
compared to the old separate-policy plan that you can not afford to be without it 








Our new, modern 
policy is in advance of 
the times. No other 
company issues one as 
good or as broad in its 
benefits. We can afford 
tosell this policy cheaper 
because it lessens our 
operating expenses with= 
out increasing the risk. 


Strong 
Company 


Last year we wrote 
twice as much insurance 
in our home territory as 
any other company. Our 
new policy was one rea= 
son—there are others. 

Every man owes it to 
himself and his family to 
take time to find out 
which policy is the 


BEST. Drop a postal 
card to-day stating your 
age, and we will quote 
the cost. 


WRITE US 


It is THE policy for 
business men, salaried 


men and capitalists. 
DISABILITY 
INVESTIGATE eat: Ee 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
KILGARIF & BEAVER, Inc., General Agents Shreve Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
J. N. RUSSELL, Jr., Manager Home Office General Agency, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Member L. A. Chamber of Commerce 


tag PERMANENT 




















WE HAVE NO AGENTS ANYWHERE 


OSTRICH FEATHERS 


MAKE SPLENDID GIFTS 


HERE is nothing that one can purchase at_this holiday season which 
will afford greater pleasure. The Cawston California Ostrich Feather 


goods are the best in the world. For 20 years the standard. Received 
Prize Medals at Paris, St. Louis, Buffalo, Omaha, Portland and Jamestown. 
Our trade-mark attached to every article. Guarantees the quality. 





OSTRICH FEATHER FANS 
—We have a magnificent assort- 
ment of Fans. For real service, 
style and durability, we recom- 
mend our 9-inch Fan with white 
plumes and Mother of Pearl sticks, 
price $5.00. We have Boas, 
* Stoles, Plumes and Fans at all 
prices. Selection may be left tous. 


CAWSTON SELECTED PLUMES 
—15 inches long, black, white or 
any solid color, price $5.00. 


CAWSTON SPECIAL BOAS 
—2 yards in length, black, white or 
any solid color. Price $25.00. 
We make a Boa, 1% yards long, 
black, white or any solid color, 
that we sell for $10 which gives 
splendid satisfaction. 


CAWSTON SPECIAL STOLES 

—3 strands, 2 yards in length, 
black, white or any solid color, 
price $25.00. 


CAWSTON 


Money returned if not pleased. 
We prepay all delivery charges 
and guarantee satisfaction. 


We clean, dye and 
repair old Feather 


Goods. 
our beauti- 


We Send Free fully illus- 


OSTRICH FARM ; 
trated catalogue of the farm, and price- 


P. O. Box 52, South Pasadena, California list of our goods. 
Member L. A. Chamber of Commerce 
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LOS ANGELES BuAMBER OFCOM MERGE 











Leather Covered 
Memorandum Book 


FREE 


to Readers of 
Sunset Magazine 


MULLEN:8; BLUETT | 


‘Los ANGELES. CaL; 


This book is a complete calendar 
for 1909. Has spaces for memo- 
randa under every day of the year, 
besides containing much valuable 
information—postal laws, interest 
tables, weights and measures, popu- 
lation of principal cities, etc. 

Book sent postpaid ABSOLUTELY 
FREE. 








(Cut shows exact size of book) 





Request Must Come by Mail---Giving Full 
Address of Person Making Request 





Personal application in store for above book not con- 
sidered. The offer is made purely for the purpose of get- 
ting a list of desirable names for our mail order depart- 
ment. Persons writing for the books may expect, in 
addition, to get a catalog of our 


“QUALITY CLOTHES” for Men and Boys 


We are building up, the largest mail order business 
in the Southwest, and we want your trade. Cut 
out coupon and mail to us to-day—a good way 
to get acquainted. 


MULLEN & BLUETT — 


“THE QUALITY STORE” 


First and Spring Streets 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Member L, A. Chamber of Commerce 
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LOS ANGELES 


-HAMBER OF COMMERCE 
DEPARTMENT 





Reduced Rates 


to and from Pacific Coast Points on household goods 
we ship in through cars to and from California, 
Oregon, Washington and Colorado. Our own men 
do the loading and unloading. Bekins Warehouses at 
all principal coast points. Write for city maps. Address 


Bekins Household Shipping Co. 


530 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, CHICAGO, or 


Bekins Van & Storage Co. 
LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO or OAKLAND, CAL. 
Member L. A. Chamber of Commerce 








| PORTABLE 
COTTAGES, 
OFFICES, 
#¢ GARAGES, 
ETC. MADE 
OF THE 
VERY BEST 
MATERIAL 


If you are undecided as to the arrangement of your permanent home. 
buy one of these pretty little portable cottages; then move it to rear for 
servant, sell or rent. Write for booklet 
PACIFIC PORTABLE CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Manufacturers of the ‘‘Barker’’ Portable and Ready Made Cottages, 
| Alameda & Topeka Sts. Garages, Offices, ete. Los Angeles, Cal. 
{ Member L. A. Chamber of Commerce 



































EUCALYPTUS 


California- Mahogany 
and All-Purpose 
HARDWOOD 


Commere ial Eue: saath Ney is destined to be- 
come one «f the ¢ est industries of the 
whole So’ pinwrenty ‘and the most pro vfitab: le. 





We are the pioneer corporation and the 
strongest company engaged in propagating 
and growing commercial eucalyptus; we 
operate the largest nurseries devoted to 
eucalyptus seedlings in the world; also 
the largest plantations. 

We sell timber lands sugt stock) on ensy 
installment payments—no_ interest—and 
care for the trees two years flee: An ideal 
investment for the non-resident, for sala- 
ried people and wage-earners. 


A few hundred dollars payable 
a few doilars each month w.ll 
earn you an independence in a 
few years; will earn 100% per 
annum. Actual statistics, and 
government reports bear out 
these statements. 

Send for our booklets, bulletins, govern- 
ment statistics, etc., etc. All for the ask- 
ing. Ask to-day. 

Hich-class representatives wanted in 
unvccupied territory. 


EUCALYPTUS TIMBER 60. 


356 So. Broadway 
LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 


Mem 
L. A. Chamber of Commerce. 




















Try Farming in Kings County, Cal. 








Where “failure” is an unknown word; where every intelligent effort is rewarded 
by nature’s greatest gift—a bountiful harvest. We are selling land in the rich- 
est section of Kings county, adjoining the new town of Corcoran, in 


20, 40 and 80 Acre Tracts 


with abundance of water with every acre guaranteed. € One crop of sugar 
beets will nearly pay for the land. Wheat, barley, oats, alfalfa or grapes will 
do nearly as well. New $1,000,000 beet sugar factory has recently been built at 
Corcoran. Thousands of acres coming under cultivation. Capital investing heavily. 
Values increasing rapidly. Greater returns with less labor than in any 
other part of the country. A Fortune in Dairying. Land now is 
cheap. We sell on easy terms. Only one-quarter cash. Call or write for 
“Profitable Realty,” which tells the whole story. Sent Free on request. 


GEORGE C. PECKHAM & COMPANY 
202-6 Union Trust Building Los Angeles, California 


Member L. A. Chamber of Commerce 
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THE NEW aor 


443 South Main 


RATES | 


LOS ec CAL. 


American — 







THE NATICK HOUSE 


" AW 
Mt in 


ie 


Gi 


ANNOUNCE THE OPENING OF 


ie HEART - 

Os Ancete 
— CAL 
Double : 
Single 
Double 


Reo sae ae 
yuble 

Eure ypean—King Sn i, ai te 50 to 2. 
suble . 1.00 to 3 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


First nip Main Streets—175 Rooms 
1 00 to 4 00 
1.75 to 3.00 


. $1.50 to $2 
; FREE BU RAT ES | 
0% 6.00 MEETS ALL TRAINS 


2.50 to 5 
Member L. A, Chamber of Commerce 


























IRRIGATED LANDS 


CALIFORNI TRACTS TO SUII 
FROM $50.00 TO $75.00 AN ACRE 


EARLIMART COLONY These land 
are located on the Southern Pacific Rail 
road, in the famed San Joaquin Valley— 
level and fertile; deep soil—plenty of 
water—no crop failures; where fruits 
vegetables and alfalfa flourish. Send 
for our beautiful book. 





Write for pamphlet —showing how we plant 
orchards and vineyards for non-residents 





California Irrigated Farms Co. 
525 South Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
























luvial deposit, 


pure drinking 


$35.00 


the high prices commanded by the early market. 
Absolute title vested in purchaser 


payments. 
itively assure 
once. 


Write for free literature. 


INTERSTATE LAND COMPANY 


Pala Verde Valley 
—the opportunity of to-day 





The opening and development of the famous Blythe 

Ranch has thrown on the market 40,000 acres of the 

most fertile land'in the southwest. The Blythe Ranch 

is situated above Yuma on the west banks of the Colo- 

rado River, 265 feet above sea level. The soil is a rich al- 

equal to the best lands of the Imperial Valley. It has an abundance of 
water and is safe from any possible overflow. Ww heat, corn, barley, cotton, 


PER ACRE and UP rice, sugar beets, alfalfa, beef and d: ulry prod- 


ucts are among the world’ s necessities, and 
INCLUDING WATER their early maturity in this section will secure 


Terms one-third cash, balance in easy 
The r: pid settlement of this section will pos- 
a handsome increase in land values to the homeseeker or settler who acts at 


622 SOUTH BROADWAY 
LOS ANGELES - CALIF. 


Member L. A. Chamber of Commerce 
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SUNSET—ADVERTISING SECTION 


LOS ANGELES ie > ORE 


Good Farmers “3,1 he Glad Hand 
Wanted S wit a 























Laguna de 
eat BNE apron 


W e oe put { 900 farmers aad their 
families on 30,000 acres of the Laguna 
in the past eight years and they have 
stayed—that’s the best proof that the 
conditions are right. 
















“oy 
ey Location—Fresno county, in the San Joaquin Valley. 
Soil—Sandy loam, rich river bottom; none better. 
Water ~Canals from Kings river with plenty of 
water for irrigation—every acre has a water right. 
Prices— $50 to $75 per acre. Terms, one-fourth cash, 
balance eight yearly payments. Interest, 6 per cent. 
That’s all we are going to try to tell you in this 
‘‘ad.”’ If you want to know more about it write to 


LAGUNA LANDS LIMITED 


553 South Spring Street Laton 739 Market Street 
Los Angeles, California California San Francisco, California 


Member L. A. Chamber of Commerce 














Bargains in COACHELLA or NORTH IMPERIAL VALLEY, RIVERSIDE 
COUNTY, CALIFORNIA. Six weeks ahead of the market 
Land produces from $300 to $1500 per acre in 
Onions, Cucumbers, Sweet Potatoes, 
Tomatoes, Cantaloupes, Grapes, 
Figs, Dates, Etc., Etc. 

















Such soil is 
cheap at $500 per acre, 

but if you hurry, you can 
get it from $50 to $100 per acre 
on EASY TERMS. 


Write for free booklet and map THERMAL REALTY CoO., Thermal, 
Riverside County, Cal.; Los Angeles Office, 200-201 Fay Building. 


IMPERIAL 
PUMPS 


LOS ANGELES CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


Issues handsome illustrated booklet entitled ‘‘LOS 
ANGELES CITY and COUNTY.” It) contains 
complete information of Southern California and is ‘ : 

sent free on application to the Los Angeles ce California 
























ARE MANUFACTURED BY THE 


OIL WELLSUPPLY CO. 


| 

| 

| 

| Always carried in stock at our stores in 
San Francisco, Coalinga, Bakersfield, McKittrick, 
| King City, Maricopa, Orcutt and Los Angeles. 


Member L. 












A. Chamber of Commerce 








Seerctary, Chamber of Commerce 
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INFORMATION 





SUNSET HOMESEEKERS’ BUREAU OF 





Ye 





Furnishes accurate information about the Pacific Coast and the great wide-awake 
West. Sunset Magazine by reason of its close connection with the important railway 
systems of the West is in a position to furnish the most complete data about the 
opportunities for home making and business building. 

We plan to make this the most complete bureau of its kind in the country. We will 
cheerfully give information about any section of the West, telling you what the 
resources are, where the opportunities to invest ina mercantile or manufacturing busi- 
ness are; how to get there; what the cost will be, and will send you descriptive books, 
maps, folders—in fact, all the information our great facilities enable us to give. 

No advertisement will be permitted herein the reliability of which has not been first 
determined. 


NORTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT OAKLAND, CALIPORIRA SOUTHWESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Wells Fargo Building fice 600 Spring Street 
Portland, Oregon 213 Bacon Block Los Angeles 


HOME OFFICE: FLOOD BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 





Irrigated Delta Lands of the 


Yaqui Valley 
on the northwestern coast 


of Mexico. GET POSTED! 


The Delta is farther east than Salt Lake 
City and farther north than Laredo, Texas. 
The land is CHEAP, water rights FREE, 
and climate BETTER THAN THE BEST in 
California. The early completion of the canal 
system throughout a large area of these super- 
latively fertile lands has attracted many Cali- 
fornians who have long known that the Yaqui 
Valley fruits and vegetables ripen weeks ahead 
of their earliest. These scientific farmers, 
practical irrigators and experienced ranchers, have 
bought thousands of acres and have been joined b 
foresighted land seekers from all parts of the United Erates 
and Canada. Lands will be formally opened in January. The 
price starts low, but will go up, up, UP. There are fortunes for 
the ones who act quick. 


It is YOUR OPPORTUNITY---write to-day 


RICHARDSON CONSTRUCTION CO, S23 Snctiest"¢xtironnia™® 


Owners of Yaqui River Delta Lands, Sonora, Mex. Operators of Irrigating System of Yaqui River Va'loy 
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WOULD YOU LIKE TO HAVE A FRUIT RANCH 


The Fresno 
Irrigated 

‘arms Com- 
pany of Ixer- 
man, has 20,- 
000 acres of 
the finest 
irrigated 
fruit land in 

Jalifornia. 
They are 
selling these 

ands in 
small tracts 
cheap, and 
on easy 
terms to peo- 
ple who want 
homes in the 
greatest 
fruit section 
in the world. 
These lands 
are situated 
on the bank 
of the beau- 
tiful San 
Joaquin 
River in 


THAT WILL P 


AY YOU FROM $200.00 TO $500.00 PER ACRE EACH YEAR IN SUNNY CALIFORNIA? 

















the heart of 
Fresno coun- 
ty, which 
leads all 
counties in 
the State, 
producing 
$28,000,000 
in fruit an- 
nually. We 
are going to 
settle this 
entire tract 
this winter, 
and never 
again will 
you have an 
opportunity 
of this kind 
for there is 
not another 
tract of un- 
cultivated 
land with an 
abundance 
of water for 
irrigation in 
California. 
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THE CITYsOPPORTUNITY (} 




















Grant School, Oakland, California 


Assessed Valuation, 1906-07 
Assessed Valuation, 1907-08 .. 
Bank Deposits (11 Banks) 190 





LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE 
OAKLAND REAL ESTATE 


:. 28,000, 
Bank Deposits (15 Banks) 1908 over 50,000; ‘000 ASSOCIATION 
Building Permits last 2 years over... 20, 








Manufactured Products, 1906 38,000,000 eroft,"t08-0  Oni‘land Bank of Savings; Bryant 
Manufactured Products, 1907 . 000,000 and Dirge, 1112 Broadway; Cameron, Hugh M., 
Postoffice Receipts, 1906... . 258,000,009 1058 Broadway; Crossley, Nat M., 1256 Broad- 
Postoffice Receipts, 1907... . 428,000,000 way; Crown, Wm. M. Co., 1056 Broadway; Duby 


& Co., A. L., 1168 Broadway; Gray, Geo. B. M., 
454 Ninth Street; Harris, W. T., 113 Telegraph 
Ave.; Havens, Wickham, Inc., 1212 Broadway; 
Hayden-Bright Co., 1234 Broadway; Holcomb 

Realty Co., 306 San Pablo; Landregan, Cc. 

3854 San Pablo Ave.; Laymance Real Estate Co., 460- 62 Eighth Street: 
Lloyd & Stein Co., 458 Ninth Street; MacDonald & Co,, J. H., 1052 
Broadway; Minney & Co., M. T., 1259 Broadway; Montgomery, 
R. J., 40th and Telegraph; Mott Co., Frank K., 1060 Broadway; 
Nickel & Co., Kari H., 211 Oakland Bank of Savings; Porter, 
F. F , 466 Eighth Street; Realty Bonds & Finance Co. and 
Hotle & Co., 0. E., Con., 1172 Broadway; Realty Syn- 

dicate, The, 1218 Broadway; Sessions & Co., E. 
128 Albany Block; Snyder Co., A. J.. 901 Broadway; 
Stewart & Brown, 950 Broadway; Taylor Bros., 
1236 Broadway; Tyrrel, J., 5 Telegraph Avenue; 
Will, F. A., 476 Tenth Street. 
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TURN OVER A NEW LEAE | 
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' ' OAKLAN 


Give yourself’ an equal chance | 
with your fellow-man Get away 
from that over-crowded community. 
Come to a growing State and locate 
in the most rapidly growing city 
in the great State of California — 


OAKLAND 


CPOPULATION OVER 237,000) 


Say good-bye to the blizzards. 
snow and ice and also to the unbear- 
able heat of’ summer Accomplish more; 


get better results with less effort 


tre CITY ¥ OPPORTUNITY. 


Become a contented, prospérdge 
citizen of? 


OAKLAND K&S ° 


the coming commerciabEity, 


of the Pacific Coasy. Y 
Write Zodz or free 

illustrated Jfferature,Zo \ _ 

f CHAMBERS COMMERCE 


H-OABRKLAND, CAL. 
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Walnut Land 


Orchard AdditiontoSanta Rosa, Cal. 






























































q A mile from the beautiful little city of Santa Rosa, one of the best towns in 
California. @ Santa Rosa is 42 miles north of San Francisco, in Sonoma County 
and is the home of Luther Burbank, the wizard of the plant. @ The soil of Orchard 
Addition is from 25 to 30 feet deep, rich black loam, especially adapted to walnuts. 
@ Across the street is the famous Vrooman grove. @ We plant the walnut trees 
and care for them four years—you pay a little down and a little each month. 
Walnuts yield a never failing profit. @ The demand is greater than the supply— 
and growing. Growing into a fortune for you and continues to earn profit for 
hundreds of years. @ Will show you all these things if you will come or write. 


Full particulars and booklet on walnut culture, address 


The Noble Jones Co., Owners mondscck Building 5€N Francisco, Cal. 








= 


























Grow Mushrooms 
For Big and Quick Profits 
The Garden Spot of Smali Capital fo start 
Seine cupertedler aaaben erste att 
the World BS Ey a 
what your .ccupation is or where y« 
. _ are located, heie is an opportunity t 
The five counties im- SN Salts, « thoroush Knowledge of t 
mediately north of San “acon Mosmnooie Fase 
Francisco Bay produce 3260 N. Western Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
everything that is 
grown in California 
without irrigation. Its 
products are right at : ‘ 
the door of one of the California Lands for Wealth 
world’s greatest mar- | ‘ ; 
kets. Luther Burbank California Oranges for Health 


lives in this territory. 
The largest poultry 
center in the world is 
in this district. 


Write for illustrated descriptive literature to 


DEPT. ADV., 944 Flood Building 


For full information and literature 


North of Bay Counties Association San Francisco : : : California 
Ferry Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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WALLA WALLA 


WASHINGTON 



















Where Things Are Done On A Big Scale 


Where There Are Big Possibilities and 
Bigger Opportunities 




















How Threshing is done in Walla Walla County. Five combined Threshers, with 165 horses, 
threshing one farm. In a subsequent issue of SuNser a photo of the fruit 
industry on the same large scale will be shown 


Walla Walla isa City of Homes, Schools and Churches. An 


Educational and Financial Center 





All modern improvements, pure mountain water, mild climate with 
no disease. Elevation, 950 feet. Population in 1890, 4709; 1900, 
10,049; 1908, 20,000. As the metropolis and distributing point of 
Southeastern Washington, it offers opportunities for wholesalers and 
manufacturers. It is the center of a rich agricultural region where 
crop failures are unknown. Immense yields of wheat, barley, alfalfa, 
fruits and vegetables. Cultivation of the small tract is very profit- 
able. $3,000,000.00 Endowment Fund being raised for Whitman 
College. 


For further information, write to Secretary 


Commercial Club, Walla Walla, Washington 
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California City Lands 


In Famous KINGS COUNTY CALIFORNIA 





















most productive agricultural section. Comprises the famous Jacob 
Rancho. Rich sedimentary soil splendidly adapted to alfalfa, dairying, 
vineyards, orchards, sugar beets and market gardening. Crop failure 
impossible. Free water without limit from the mighty Kings River. 
Flowing wells and surface water obtained anywhere on la:ds. 


way between Los Angeles and San Francisco—the largest mar’ ets 
on the Coast. Schools, churches, city privileges close at hind. 
Send at once for our four intensely interesting FREE boo): icts 
—‘‘Alfalfa and Dairying,” ‘Orchards and Vineyards,” “Si gar 
Beets” and general booklet on lands. They contain com) 'cte 
information and are profusely illustrated with actual ph to- 
graphs. Write for particulars concerning our personally  on- 
ducted excursions. 


435 ; 
S. Spring St. BH ulee-Bimmn ] 


Los Angeles 
California 


of the fertile 
San Joaquin Valley 











BUY STOCK IN OUR GREAT 
Oregon Apple 
and Pear Orchard 


Located in the famous Rogue River Valley; 
where orchards pay a net profit of 


$1000 per Acre 


te Probable dividends 6% in 1910 
—increasing to 100% in 1918 
Photographed near Medford, Oregon, $50 a month for 20 months secures 1000 shares. Dis- 
18 large red apples on an 18-in. twig. count for cash. Minimum subscription: $100, or $5 
per month for 20 months. ‘These terms good only 
unti! April 1st. 


THE ROGUE RIVER VALLEY holds the world’s record on apples and pears—for quan- 

tity per acre and prices obtained. Its crops are eagerly 
sought by large buyers from New York, Chicago and London. @ In 1907 and 1908 orchards here paid a net 
profit of from $600 to $1600 per acre. Based on conservative estimates our orchard should pay a dividend of 
6% in 1910, with a rapid yearly increase; reaching 100% at the end of 10 years and continuing for 30 to 40 years 
thereafter. @ 375 acres are already planted with one to five-year-old trees. 125 acres more to be jlanted in 
Fall 1909. The property is well improved and fully equipped. 100,000 $1.00 shares of stock have been sub- 
scribed; leaving 150,000 to be sold. No application for less than 100 shares accepted. @ The enterprise is as 
safe as it is profitable. Send at once for free booklet, with facts, figures and photographs. 


The 401 Orchard and Land Co. 975 Monadnock Building San Francisco 
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15,000 acres of the richest land in the San Joaquin Valley—Califor:ia’s J 


California City Land Co. : 





LSE EE Bees 











Quickest access to Southern Pacific and Santa Fe Railroads. id- § 
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The Bay of Monterey 


is the Gateway to 


MonTEREY County 








Monterey County Contains Three Large Fertile Valleys: 


Salinas Valley; 500,000 acres awaiting Homeseekers; 
no better, fertile, fruitful land to be found in the great 
State of California. 

_ Pajaro Valley; well cultivated, making its owners 
rich. 

The Carmel Valley; noted for its dairy products, cattle 
and grains; and many lesser ones of great promise. 


Three Growing Cities: 


Salinas, the business center and metropolis of the great 
Salinas Valley. Population, 5000. 


Monterey, the old capital of California, again rapidly 
coming to the front. Population, 4500. 


Pacific Grove, adjoining Monterey; peerless summer 
and winter resort; educational and religious center. 
Population, 3000; and many thriving smaller towns. 





The Mineral Deposits of the county are practically undeveloped, 
great bodies of gold, silver, quicksilver, coal and other minerals 
awaiting the prospector. For full information, apply or address 


C. W. Peterson 
Monterey Monterey County California 
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SHASTA COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 
“BANNER COUNTY OF THE STATE” 


HEALTH---EDUCATION--- PROGRESS 


Head of the Sacramento Valley --- Most Fertile Section of the 
Golden State 
























Six Smelters producing Thirty Million Pounds Copper and Iron per year. 


Dividend-paying Gold Mines. Thousands of acres of Orchards and Agricultural 
Lands. Magnificent, inexhaustible supply of purest water at all Seasons. 


FISHING --- HUNTING --- SCENIC BEAUTIES 
Cordial Welcome For Every Home Seeker 








Address: Redding, 


Clerk, : 
Board of Supervisors Shasta County, Calif. 





Calaveras County 


GREAT MOTHER LODE OF 
ILLIONS of dollars have gone into the coffers of the world from the famous 
IVE nines of this County. @ Plenty of both developed and undeveloped gold 
mines to be had in Calaveras. @ No better opportunity for mining investments 
exists anywhere. @ Unexcelled opportunities for stock raising in a perfect cli- 
mate—amid ideal surroundings. @ Vast forests of sugar pine and other valuable 
woods. The the largest trees 


home of the Calaveras Big Tree Grove in the world. 


For full information write 











J.C. Camp Van Er Boston MINEs Co. 
610 Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. Mokelumne Hill, Calaveras Co., Calif. 
ANGELS IMPROVEMENT CLUB BoarD OF SUPERVISORS 


Angels, Calaveras County, Calif. San Andreas, Calaveras County, Calif. 
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HOME SEEKERS’ INFORMATION 
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AND BUY A HOME in the Great Valley of 
California on our Irrigated Lands one hundred 
miles north of San Francisco—where flowers 
bloom all the year round—where every known 
fruit and vegetable grow side by side—where 


midsummer and winter are as lovely as spring 
—where children bloom like the flowers and where physicians can not make a living. 


COME TO THIS EARTHLY PARADISE. Do not remain where you are frozen 
half the year and roasted alive the other half. 


Where 10 acres of land will pay you $2,000.00 a year \ 
and 20 acres make you wealthy. Save your fuel bill and \ 
half cost of clothing. Eat home grown vegetables in Jan- | 
uary and baskin sunshine. Make $100 every year for 


each $100 invested. Many good people and health, wealth 
and happiness are here. 








The land is rich dark loam—deep and fertile, ready for planting, with abundant water 
at lowest cost. We will farm and return profits for absentees. Land costs from $100 
to $125 an acre, payable one-quarter cash—the balance, which your crops will pay 
for, in five yearly payments or a little cash down and balance small monthly 
payments. 

Write AT ONCE for 
forty — photographic 
views and full informa- —— 
ation. A 

We also have large 
Tracts for sale at small 
prices and values are 
rapidly advancing. 


Golden 
State Irrigated 


Cc. B. HUBBARD 


F arms Co. ‘Sales Maoager 


702 Market Street, San Francisco Rejerences: Any Bank or Mercantile Agency 














The COUNTY of GOOD LUCK 


TS principal products are oranges, melons, almonds, prunes, 
apricots, raisins and olives. Three to five crops of alfalfa 
each season without irrigation. ‘The wide variety of soil 
possessing every element of adaption to the raising of all 
fruits known to temperate or semi-tropic countries. 





RAILROAD AND RIVER TRANSPORTATION 


For further information write Clerk Board of Supervisors, Colusa, 
Colusa County, Calif. 
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TEHAMA 


—The Gold Medal Peach County 
of California 


PRODUCES MORE PEACHES THAN ALL THE COUNTIES SOUTH OF THE 
TEHACHAPI PASS COMBINED 


LARGEST PEAR ORCHARD IN THE STATE 
LARGEST VINEYARD IN THE WORLD 














[% dawn of progress in the northern portion of the Sacramento Valley 
illuminates the great natural advantages of the county. Here we are at 

the head of river transportation, insuring cheap freight rates. Railroad division 

point—and a new electric railroad being built. Tehama County is the birthplace 

of the great Iron Canon Project —the greatest irrigation proposition the govern- 

ment has ever become interested in. 

FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 


Secretary Red Bluff Chamber of Commerce 


RED BLUFF, CALIFORNIA 






































\ 





$15.00 per Acre Cash 


BALANCE EASY ANNUAL PAYMENTS 


Cheap California Homes. Most fertile soil in the State. The Crocker 
Lands in the celebrated Atwater Fruit District are now being subdivided; sold with 
perpetual water right in the Great Crocker Irrigation System costing 
$2,000,000.00. One hundred and forty miles south of San Francisco, two over- 
land roads pass through these lands). Read what Atwater farmers have done 
this year. Antone Jessei received $1400.00 from eight acres of sweet potatoes, 
Owen Brothers received $750.00 for four acres of string beans, J. B. Osborn, post- 
master at Atwater, says, ““I picked from my peach orchard this season, ten tons of 
peaches to the acre and sold them to the Atwater Cannery at $18.00 perton.’’ L. A. 
Crandell sold to Atwater Cannery $254.00 in peaches from one hundred trees. 

Send for folder for full particulars relative to these lands and other testimonials 
taken from the books of the Atwater Cannery. Also relative to the great alfalfa out- 
put. Dairying, poultry and hog raising. This is a rare opportunity as these lands 
have never before been offered and prices will soon be advanced. All statements 
absolutely reliable and guaranteed. 


Crocker Estate Company 
525 Crocker Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
H. H. VINCENT, Agent, 553 South Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 





i 
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Openings Along a New Line 


Unequaled openings for farming, stock-raising, fruit-growing; 
for all lines of mercantile work and for all branches of trades 
and professions are now to be found in the Dakotas, Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, along the Pacific Coast extension of the 


Cuieaco, Minwauxee & St. Paut Raiway 


Winters there are mild; growing seasons are long; crops grow well; 
stock-raising and fruit-growing are highly profitable; convenient 
markets are assured. Many new towns have been established— 
all are growing. Take advantage of these openings NOW. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS FREE 


F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent C. L. CANFIELD, 22 Powell Street 
Chicago San Francisco 


























California Homeseekers 


That contemplate locating in California should write us before deciding on any 
special district. We are one of the few Country Land Companies that absolutely 
own and contro] our own land. We own 4000 acres in Tulare County, 
California, that we have subdivided into 5, 10 and 20 acre tracts with the 
water to irrigate, ready to plant. Water free; soil deep, rich, level; plenty of 
water; ideal for oranges, lemons, peaches, grapes, alfalfa, in fact, all citrus 
and deciduous fruits ripen earlierin our district than in any other. Lands 
adjoin the town of Delano. Fine school, churches, good climate; on 
main line S. P. R. R.; 6 miles from main line Santa Fe R. R. We 
can show you and put you in personal touch with many Easterners 
who have located in our district and are making a good living. 
Send for illustrated free circular; call on us when you come 
West. Price of our land is $115.00 per acre which includes 
the water. Terms: one-fourth cash, balance in five years. 


Colonization Office, 351 South Main Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


S. F. B. Morse Development Company 


REFERENCES: 
First National Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. First National Bank, Visalia, Cal. 
Crocker National Bank, San Francisco Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
Title Insurance and Guarantee Co., Los Angeles Realty Board 
San Francisco Dunn Mercantile Agency 
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SACRAMENTO COUNTY THE 
GATEWAY TO THE GREAT J 


















Various and Abundant in its Products 


Beautiful, Healthful, Productive, 
A Place for Homes and Investment 


GOOD SCHOOLS, CHURCHES AND LIBRARIES 


Splendid Water Supply for Thousands of Acres More of Cultivated Land 


The great strawberry center of the State is in Sacramento County, the home of the Tokay grape. Many 
vineyards averaged over $100 per acre clear profit the past season. 

Oranges and olives are not excelled in any part of California. 

Over one million (1,000,000) sacks of beans produced in Sacramento County the past season. Potatoes, 
onions, corn, asparagus, grown in great quantities and shipped out of the State in carload lots. 

Cheap water or rail transportation to San Francisco, the greatest market on the Pacific Coast. 

For further information, which will be cheerfully furnished, address 


Immigration Committee of Board of Supervisors, SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


























|min, Garden Spot of the 


Supplying 


Sis. QACRAMENTO VALLEY 


Irrigated Lands in Tracts to Suit 
» REPS RINSE: 


EASY TERMS 


To Those Improving Lands 
Abundant water at low rates. No crop failure—land level 
—soil deep, fertile—choicest fruit, vegetable and alfalfa 
land in California. Wr 












for free printed matter. 








IRRIGATED LAND CO. 


323-5 Crocker Bldg. San Francisco, Cal. 





Lands in Yuba County, California 


Orange, Lemon, Lime, Olive, Peach, Apricot, Pear, Berry and Alfalfa Lands 
in Tracts to Suit. Abundance of Water for Irrigation where needed 











Prices from $25.00 to $100.00 per acre. FINE CLIMATE 


For Particulars Write 


BOARD of SUPERVISORS or MARYSVILLE CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
MARYSVILLE, CALIFORNIA 
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JEFF JAMES’ 
FRESNO RANCH TRACT 


Now Being Subdivided and Placed on the Market 
in Lots to Suit the Purchaser at 














$30.00 to $55.00 an Acre 


The Land, located in the center of the San Joaquin Valley, is rich and level, ditched 
and checked ready for irrigation and cultivation. The 
soil is especially adapted to 





Thompson’s Seedless Grapes—the Celebrated Raisin and Table Grape 


BERRIES, MELONS AND ALFALFA 


Alfalfa will produce many crops a year and will grow without irrigation after the roots are down. Pure well water 
can be had at a depth of twelve feet, Healthful climate. School and church on the tract. 





TERMS: One-fifth cash. Satisfactory arrangements can be made for payment of balance 
Call or write Sunset Magazine Bureau of Information for booklet or write for full particulars to 


J. G. JAMES COMPANY, 51 Third Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


Telephone Kearny 1200 

















Siskiyou the Golden 


SISKIYOU COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 








L_ coal 
Ideal Climate - Unrivaled Scenery 
Great Cattle and Farming Country 
Splendid Fruit - Immense Pine Forests 
Rich in Minerals- Five Rivers and One 
Hundred Creeks - Excellent Schools 
Healthiest Section of the State 


LANDS LOW IN PRICE 























ADDRESS, SISKIYOU CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


T. J. NOLTON, Secretary YREKA, CALIFORNIA 
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The Turlock Irrigation District 


Won First Prize for Tokay Grapes 
California State Fair, 1908 


Plus 16 other Firsts, 3 Seconds and 1 Third 








The FAMOUS TULLY TRACT in this District—Just put on the market. 
SITUATED between Santa Fe and Southern Pacific railroads, and FOUR SHIPPING 
POINTS from one-to three miles from property. 


$25.00 per acre DOWN—Balance, easy terms. 
THE FIRST YEAR the crops will produce from $100.00 to $200.00 per acre. 
THIS WILL PAY FOR YOUR LAND. 


WATER RIGHTS cost you nothing—BELONG TO THE LAND. 53c per acre per 
year, “‘up-keep” of ditch line. Water brought to every forty acres. Every acre you pay 
for is within your fence line—we pay for the roads. 


— ~ . - ° ° ° m ] 
Write a line thus: ‘‘Send me information regarding the Tully Tract.” 


Central California Land Agency Inc. 
Hultberg & Lane Block, TURLOCK, CAL. 


San Francisco OFFIce, Rooms 520 aANp 521 MECHANICS’ BANK BLpG., CORNER MARKET AND MASON 






























The Great Wheatfields 


of the Northern Sacra- N O W unde r 
mento Valley under our I rri g a t ion 


Great Central Canal 




















It means One hundred homes where one used to be. @ Twenty acres now 

yield the profit of one hundred. @ That the dry plains are now eter- 
nally green. @ Two crops of everything every season. @ Diversified farming in its fullest 
sense. @ That a rotation of crops increases the efficiency of the soil. @ Five and six crops of 
alfalfa each year averaging eight tons. .@ Conditions equally good for stock, fruit, vegetables, 
alfalfa, grain and hay. Proper drainage a!l over the northwestern part of this great valley. 
@ The most valuable crops it is possible to raise. € A growing season that is twelve months 
long. @ Oranges, lemons and other citrus fruits are harvested in winter months. @ Living among 
the very best of English speaking neighbors and in God's country. @ Roads that are a delight 
all the time, winter and summer. @ A place where your brains count for more than muscle, 
and where energy has no limitations on account of the elements. @ A delightful place to live 
and a better place to make money. @ A place where your farm will pay for itself and make 
your living. @ Results are shown by hundreds of living examples. It’s no theory. @ Price 
of land $100 per acre on very easy terms. Write for “New Land Opening”’ circular. 


C. M. Wooster Company 702 Market st. San Francisco, Cal. 
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“SUNNY ACRES’ TRACT 


In the Famous Where Alfalfa, 


Sweet Potatoes, 
Cantaloupes, 


eon Grapes and 
— K O Orchards Grow 


We are offering for sale the This property has a Natural 
well-known “Sunny Acres” Drainage. Will not Water 
Tract, located in the Great | Log. Remember this is a 
San Joaquin Valley. Six very important feature. 
miles S. E. of Turlock on the Good Schools, Churches 
Santa Fe Railroad and three and Roads. 
miles East of the Southern Pacific Railroad. Price, $75 to $100 per acre—one-quarter 
The Soil is a Sandy Loam 8 feet deep over cash—balance in one, two, three and four years. 
the entire Tract. 


ONE SEASON’S WORK WILL PAY FOR THE LAND 
SEND FOR BOOKLET ~ 
K. & O. LAND COMPANY 789 Market St. SAN FRANCISCO 
Branch Office: TURLOCK, or 
OULLAHAN-LITTLEHALE CO., 323 E. Weber Ave., STOCKTON, CAL. 


























Land for Stock Raising 
Land for Dairying 
Land for Orchards 
Land for Grain and Hay 


° Still cheap in the Great Hollis- 
Irrigated Land ter and San Juan Valleys of 


Unirrigated Land San Benito County. 


Write for particulars to 


C. J SHAW, HOLLISTER REALTY CO., 
y E. E. HOLBROOK, HARRY L. BERBER. 

Population only 6,000 ICH, McPHAIL & NOBLE, 

Room for 60,000 all of Hollister, Cal. 
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Imperial Valley | 
California --- Airis and Dairying 














ce > 
And the Desert shall be made to blossom as the rose. 

A few short years ago the great Imperial country was nothing more nor less than a desert waste. To-day 

it is a section of populous towns, busy colonies and fertile farms—with a population of approximately 20,000. 
Many sections have more than doubled in population within one year. Property values have increased from La 
100% to 300%—but prices are still within reach of conservative investors. = 
Acreage from $30.00 up—water in plenty; business property from $40.00 a front foot up. 
Imperial Californi : 
mperial County, California ‘ 
Imperial County lies in the extreme southeastern The varied resources of California have been : 
portion of the State of California. This section is increased and accentuated by the development of : 

eee ET ee iperiz Jalley. Her apes grow to 
watered by irrigation canals from the Colorado wi — aay teense a ote eawalgied : . 
; i ere: i perfection. Cantaloupes are an important crop, ¢ 
River. In richness it rivals the famed “Valley and in 1909 a considerable acreage will be planted 7 
of the Nile.’”’ The principal industries are alfalfa to cotton. Government experts state that the . 
raising, dairying, hogs and cattle; creameries have Egyptian cotton is best suited to this section; ‘ 

P estimating 2 bales to the acre. Egyptian cotton 

-en established ; > markets é ts. ; un 

been established; home markets for all product brings about $100.00 a bale. 
] f 
Di ified F ing Most Profitabl i 
Iversified Farming Most Frofitable j : 
z a 
The great Imperial Valley is the home of the small farmer. Diversified farming is most profitable. Alfalfa P| if 


yields from seven to nine cuttings from the same ground each year. Most alfalfa farmers combine dairying 
and stock raising. Many by-products bring in continuous profits. Thousands of acres are awaiting develop- 
ment. Settlers are wanted. Write for information. 


Inquiries addressed to the following, will receive prompt attention 


GEO. N. TURNER JOHN F. GILES H. W. MOOREHOUSE 
Secretary Brawley Chamber President Imperial County Secretary Heber Chamber of 
of Commerce, Brawley, Cal. and Calexico Chambers of Commerce, Heber, Cal. 

F. G. HAVENS Commerce, Calexico, Cal. GEO. P. BLAIR 
Secretary El Centro Chamber President Imperial Board of 
of Commerce, El Centro, Cal. PHILO JONES Trade, Imperial, Cal. 

LEWIS HAVERMALE Acting Secretary Imperial I. P. SARGENT 
Sec. El Centro Ten Thousand County Chamber, of Com- Secretary Holtville Chamber 
Club, El Centro, Cal. merce, Brawley. Cal. of Commerce, Holtville, Cal. 


Literature and information also at Sunset Homeseekers’ Bureau of Information, 600 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 
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Hello! On your way to the Coast, better 


stop off and see the wonderful 


IMPERIAL VALLEY 


This fertile valley of sunny California is destined to 
become the garden spot of the world. Prices on land 
Prices, $35 to re low now, when crops are consid- 
$150 ered, but are increasing each month, 
per acre co get in quick. We are pioneer 
operators there, soour information is authentic and 
reliable. Send for it, or better still, come and see us 


HAMMERS REALTY CO. 


404'4 Severance Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Branch office at Calexico, Cal. 














IMPERIAL VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 
The Farmers’ Paradise, the most fertile spot in this wonderful State, 
consisting of 450,000 acres of rich river sediment land, that will pro- 
duce 10 crops of alfalfa per year, and all fruits and vegetables from 4 
to 8 weeks carlier than any other section, assuring EARLY MARKETS 


and BIG PROFITS. Cheapest and best irrigating water in the world 
We can sell land with water, from $35 to $350 per acre. Don't buy 
before seeing us. Write for descriptive booklet. 
JOHNSON, DUMAN & CO., 
Los Angeles Office, 442-443 Chamber of Commerce 


Imperial Valley Office, El Centro, California 














3: IMPERIAL VALLEY LANDS :: 


V. E. STOCKWELL & CO. 








Will tell you why Imperial 
Valley Lands are so much 
in demand. Write for our 


booklet. 


OFFICES 
304 Grant Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
El Centro, Cal., and Brawley, Cal. 














IMPERIAL VALLEY LANDS]! 
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HOMESEEKERS! 











Raise cantaloupes, alfalfa, toma- 
toes, grain, cattle, sheep and hogs 
—our lands make buyers rich. $50 


12 Crops 
to $150 per acre, with water—terms 


A Year 
if desired. 








IMPERIAL VALLEY 


California 
Write us for detailed information about 
Egypt of America.” Do it today. 
BEACH & DOOL 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Calexico, California 


“The 














COACHELLA 


CALIFORNIA 





The Valley of Great Opportunities 





As rich as Imperial and about half the distance to 
market. Coachella Valley is located about 100 miles 
from Los Angeles on the main line of the Southern 
Pacific; is 15 miles in width by 30 miles in length; 
contains two government experimental stations, and is 
the gateway to the new and promising mining districts of 
Rawhide country. 400 crates of cantaloupes have been 
produced from a single acre; $1200 worth of tomatoes, 
$200 to $600 worth of onions, $500 worth of grapes; 
$5 worth of figs average on three-year-old trees. 

The soil and climate is especially adapted for the 
raising of oranges and other citrus fruits, the first ship- 
ment being made this year. 


PURE ARTESIAN WATER IN ABUNDANCE 
Deeded land can be purchased from $50 to $300 
per acre on easy terms. 


Send for free literature. Address 
Secretary Chamber of Commerce 
Coachella, California 
Or inquire at 
Homeseekers’ Information Bureau 
600 South Spring St., Los Angeles 














SUTTER COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 


The Great Fruit County of California 


Big money made in Orchards and Vineyards 





ae @| Good land from $25.90 to $100.09 an acre 





Fees capes. aiionamicaeel 
Dall cemeticnuelt mail called 
OBA Say, 90 a ceaall 
se: 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS, WRITE TO 


EY a ae SUTTER BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 


YUBA CITY, CALIFORNIA 
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SUNSET 


SUNNY STANISLAUS | | 








HE Garden County of the Great Interior Valley offers unequaled opportunities to the 

homeseeker and investor. This county is the natural home of diversified farming, offer- 

ing a large choice of crops and income. Home markets are at hand for all products. 
The county contains the great Modesto and Turlock Irrigation Districts, with an unlimited 
water supply. Stanislaus is located at the gateway of the 


SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY | | 


but 100 miles from San Francisco and 30 miles from tidewater at Stockton. It is on the 
main line of the Southern Pacific and Santa Fe railways, giving quick transportation to the 
former city, while a traction line now building to tidewater will give direct water communi- 
cation by way of Stockton. 

The climate here is of the best, and the homeseeker should not fail to visit Stanislaus 
before deciding upon a location. The county leads in dairy products, and is near the top in 
the production of peaches, grapes, melons, sweet potatoes, alfalfa, and fruits and vegetables of 
all kinds, Further details can be obtained by writing W. H. Killam, Secretary Chamber 
of Commerce, Modesto. 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 




















San Diego 


California Is the Most Rapidly Growing 
City on the Pacific Coast i 











e e 
Why Locate in San Diego? 
Because it is the fastest growing city on the coast, as is shown by 
building development, bank clearings and postoffice receipts. For full infor- 
Because it has the most equable and healthful climate in the world. ian as mee. 
ie k a yTOS- 
Because it is located on the best harbor of the Pacific Coast—a perous condi- 
natural site for a commercial metropolis. tions _ prevail- 
: . ing in San 
Because it has an unexcelled system of public schools, and offers all Diego today, 
the advantages and conveniences of the up-to-date city. and illustrated | 
booklet, ad- ; 
dyess 





JOHN S. MILLS, Sec’y Chamber of Commerce, San Diego, California 
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LAND + WATER =S$8§ 


The U. S. Government is now constructing the Orland Canal to supply twelve thousand acres 
(12,000) of land. The Central canal, the largest in the state, is now diverting water from the 
Sacramento River, under a special act of Congress. The Central Canal has irrigable area of two 
hundred and fifty thousand acres. €] Willows, the county seat of Glenn county, is centrally located 
in this vast irrigable belt. This valley has manifold opportunities for investments that are certain 
of big returns. (The fertile lands of this famous valley will grow to perfection alfalfa, oranges, 
lemons, walnuts, grapes, sugar beets, olives, etc. Our oranges are ripe one month earlier than 
those in southern California. (Large tracts of land for subdivsion a specialty. @JI have lands of 
all kinds for homeseekers and investors. Write to-day for full information. 


Ww. E. GERMAIN 


Willows, Glenn Co. P. O. Box 65 California 








Glenn County, California 


Where Water and Land Meet Is Found the Mecca of the Homeseeker 


ULS.GOVERHMENT — ostand 


IRRIGATED LANDS : . 
saaae , Irrigation 
ounty Project 






oe 


ow” sire 


in the great Sacra- 
mento Valley, Cali- 
fornia, is the chosen 
place for both of 
these basic proposi- 
tions. Has 250,000 
acres of the best land 
on earth, allirrigable 
and cheap. Has water 
enough to cover each 
of these acres three 
feet deep. 


being constructed by 
the Federal Govern- 
ment will care for 
50,000 of these acres, 
and CENTRAL CANAL 
supplied by the great 
Sacramento River, 
under special Act of 
Congress, will care 
for the remaining 
200,000 of these splen- 
did acres. 








For full information address THos. Brown. or W. H. Morrissey, Orland, California, 
E1se & Provuix, H. J. BarceLoux & Co., B. B. GLasscock or Chamber of Commerce, Willows, California 


e ° GLENN COUNTY 
Orland Unit Colonies catirornia 
Here the U.S. GOVERNMENT is spending $650,000 in building a model 
irrigation system. $60 PER ACRE $60. Terms, One-Fifth Cash. 
Deep, sedimentary soil, no hard pan, no alkali, no adobe. Specially adapted to 
early oranges, vegetables, alfalfa, berries, table grapes, walnuts, almonds, etc. 
Write for Illustrated Catalogues 


ARMSTRONG, QUATMAN & CO. 


227 Montgomery Street SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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The City of Homes 
—_— aaa agama 





Santa Barbara is the most charming home land 
in the West. In beauty of location and perfec- 
tion of climate it has no rival on any shore. 








Write for illustrated literature to 


FRANK E. KELLOGG ) 


| 
Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, Santa Barbara, Cal. | 
| 














a 


| 
OF ALL SORTS 


Deciduous, Citrus and Ornamental Trees 
Rose Bushes and Grape Vines 









J 








Every Fruit Grower should have a copy of the 
following books: 

The Smyrna Fig at Home and Abroad. 
Price, 50 cents 

Luther Burbank’s Booklet. Illustrated in 
colors. Price, 25 cents 

California Horticulture, the Fruit Grower’s 
Guide. Price, 25 cents 


General Nursery Catalogue and Price List 
Sent Free 


SACRAMENTO VALLEY LANDS 


MAKE PEOPLE RICH 


Sacramento Valley, California, is declared by experts to 
be the greatest agricultural section of the United States. 
The Federal Plant Introduction Garden and the State 
Agricultural College are both located in this valley. Net 
returns from crops run from $50 to $800 per acre. The 


Patp-Up Capirat $200,000 climate is enjoyable and healthful; the soil is fertile and 
wonderfully productive; the water supply is abundant. 
Write the 


Fancher Creek Nurseries 


(INCORPORATED) 
GEO. C. ROEDING, Pres. and Mgr. 


Box 28, Fresno, California, U. S. A. 


SACRAMENTO VALLEY DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
WE HAVE NOTHING TO SELL 





a 
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CONTRA COSTA COUNTY 


fourteen miles from San Francisco, is one of the most productive sections of the State. It is famous for its 
productive dairy farms. Oranges, lemons, apples, pears, peaches, olives, cherries, almonds, limes, etc., yield remunerative 
crops. Shipping facilities the best either by Southern Pacific, Santa Fe, or water route. Ideal climate. Small tracts of 
land from $40.00 to $200.00 per acre. Send for illustrated booklet. Address, Board of Supervisors, Martinez, Contra 
Costa County, California. 














Safer Than National Banks! 
Better Than U. S. Gold Bonds! 


Tulare County Lands—they produce profitable products. For 
illustrated literature and reliable information on the county’s 
resources write Department ‘‘M,.” Tulare County Board of 
Trade and ask for booklets 1,2.and3. A postal card will bring them. 


Three- 


xe TULARE COUNTY BOARD OF TRADE 


Vine- VISALIA, CALIFORNIA 


yard 


























On the Pacific Coast, for Climatic Conditions, Scen- GRAIN RAN H 
ic Beauty, Healthful Location and Social Conditions 


EQUALS ONTARIO In San Luis Obispo County, California. 


“The city that charms.” Not acountry village but Consists of 12600 acres, rolling hills and val- 

leys. About 5000 acres of farming land, 
A TH RIVING CITY balance grazing land. Good buildings, good 
with a population of 6000 Energetic, Progressive fencing. 800 cattle, 200 hogs, 50 mules, 25 
Citizens. Handsome 32-page illustrated Souvenir horses, tools, implements, etc. PRICE, 
Booklet mailed upon request to $110,000.00. Write for particulars. 


THE ONTARIO LAND AND 


IMPROVEMENT COMPANY MAZE & WREN 


Ontario, California MODESTO, CALIFORNIA 
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E HAVE JUST ISSUED a beautifully 

Central California illustrated 50-page magazine de- ‘ 
4 


scriptive of farm life in Central California. 
acts The truth about Central California told 


in an interesting way. The illustrations 

















FOR FOUR CENTS are the best obtainable. We want you 


e 
to read this magazine and will mail youa 
: 





copy upon receipt of four cents to-cover the cost of postage. 


Chamber of Commerce, Stockton, California 











vAKIMA Ellensburg} | 


Location ELLENSBURG ison the main line of the Northern Pacific 
and the new Milwaukee railways. Our lands are close to 
State Normal and city schools—the best in the State. Churches, lodges 
and social advantages Al. 
Soil AS GOOD as the best. Spraying trees unnecessary— wormy fruit 
unknown. Our soil and altitude yield fruit that can't be beat at 
Yakima, Wenatchee or Hood River. No killing frosts, no sunstrokes, 
blizzards, or cyclones. 
Cro S BEST selling winter apples and pears —richly colored and the 
Pp best keepers known. Ten acres in Fuit Bearine will net from 
$5000 to $10,000 a year. Farmers become independent growing timothy hay. 
Our Offer LAND ready for crops from $100 to $150. Orchards set 
t_ choicest fruits four years old $400 per acre. Office 
and professional men are among most successful growers No pioneer- 
ing, no experimen.. Years of experience back up our claims. 
No matter what advantages other places offer, Ellens- 
burg, Wash., will stand the test of the closest in- 
vestigation. Write me at once for free booklet. 
W. W. ROBINSON. 394 Arcade Annex, Seattle, Wash. 























Irrigated Farms 


IN THE 
Dos Palos Colony, Los Banos Colony, Volta 
Colony and the Gustine Colony in the 
Counties of Fresno and Merced 





NNER VE 


Send for Illustrated Book with Full Particulars 


MILLER & Lux | | 


LOS BANOS, CALIFORNIA ih | 








a 
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Pure Bred Holsteins, Washington County 


WASHINGTON COUNTY 
LEADS OREGON 


. Because it lies alongside of the great 4 Because walnut groves and hop 
First city of Portland. Sixth yards are money makers, 


Because it is unquestionably the Vv Because its transportation facilities 
Second leading GENERAL FARMING = -— oat iba ates co 
county in the state. . ecause land in small or large tracts 
Thi d Because it leads the whole north- 4 eo considering splendid 
Ir west in dairy products with its pos- . B zi es ; id 
sibilities only begun. ecause its towns are growing rapid- 
Sips : " , Ninth ly and offer good openings for wide- 
Fourth Because it is a splendid truck gar- awake men. 
dening county. s : nhs, . ee 
: : a th Because its millions of feet of tim- 
Fifth Because every variety of fruit en ber is cheap and lumber manu- 
reaches perfection here. facture most promising. 


If You Locate in Washington County This Year, You Will Never Regret It 
Write Secretary Washington County Development League, 
Hillsboro, Oregon, for free booklets and full information. 























Pure Bred Jerseys, Washington County 
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Is the 
Place for You to 

Make Your Home 
Fine Water Supply 
Good Schools and Churches 
Best Climate on the Pacific Coast 


OUGLAS COUNTY, climatically the best part of southern Oregon, has an area of 4800 square miles, 
nearly equaling that of the state of Connecticut. It is one of the largest counties west of the Cascade 
mountains and contains approximately 2,000,000 acres of land. By reason of its size and its relation 
to the coast, mountain and yalley, it is greatly diversified in scenery and resources, and its elevation 

ranges from tidewater to 5000 feet or more. 

Roseburg, the county seat of Douglas county, has a population of more than 5000 inhabitants, and is sur- 
rounded by a rich agricultural country, which is divided into 5 and 10-acre tracts, making a population of nearly 
8000 people within a radius of ten miles. It is very centrally located, and has no competing points in a wide 
area, being 75 miles from Eugene on the north and 99 miles from Grants Pass on the south. It is 198 miles 
south of Portland, Oregon, and 574 miles north of San Francisco, Cal., and is located on the main line of the 
Southern Pacific Company. Roseburg has 3 banks, 3 hardware stores, 2 hotels, 2 shoe stores, 6 dry goods stores, 
3 jewelry stores, 7 grocery stores, an art store, 3 meat markets, 2 bakeries, 3 furniture stores, 11 churches, 2 
schools, | high school, 2 second-hand stores, 2 flouring mills, 3 planing mills, 3 printing offices, 1 daily paper, 
2 semi-weekly papers, a brewery and ice plant, a cold storage plant, creamery, 2 theaters, 2 plumbing shops, 
3 livery stables, United States Land Office, U. S. Forest Reserve headquarters, U. S. Weather Observatory, 
Southern Pacific division point with a payroll of $35,000 per month, and numerous small establishments. 

Roseburg needs more people, a fruit cannery, woolen mills, an iron foundry, a broom factory, a tannery, a 
vinegar and pickle works and numerous other enterprises, and offers good inducemefits to anyone wishing to 
engage in any legitimate business. 

Roseburg is now engaged in paving about 20 blocks of streets with bitulithic) pavement, and will continue 
the good work until all of our streets are in first-class condition. 

Land in Douglas county can be purchased at prices ranging from $15 to $250 per acre, according to the 
location, improvements, etc. This land requires no irrigation, as our rainfall, which averages 35.35 inches 
annually, is sufficient for all crops. Our climate, with its average high temperature of 79 degrees and its average 
low temperature of 35 degrees, makes Douglas county an ideal fruit country, as we have no snow or ice in winter 
or oppressive heat in summer. Profits from fruitraising run from $100 per acre to $600, but the average is 
about $250 per acre. We do not wish to convey the idea that money grows upon trees in Roseburg and all you 
have to do is to pick it, but we do say that with hard work and perseverance a man has better opportunities 
here than in any other place on the Pacific Coast. Relative to Roseburg as an apple-growing section, Mr. J. B. 
Smith, a man who has made a success of the business and who has been in every fruit section of the West, 
says: “If people will take care in placing their orchards, that is, select the right kind of trees for the right 
kind of soil, there is no place in the United States that can excel Roseburg and vicinity for apples as to size, 
color and flavor.’”’ This is a broad statement, but practical demonstrations have proven it. In this country 
60 — trees are planted to the acre, and at the age of five years should produce, if age cared for, one 
box of first-class apples, and will then gain one box per year for a number of years. he cost of production 
is 50c per box, and your apples should bring you at the least $1.50 per box f. o. b. Roseburg, leaving you a profit 
of $1 per box. At the age of 9 years your trees will bear 5 boxes, or a profit of $5 per tree, which, multiplied 
by the number of trees to the acre, 60, will make your net profit amount to $300 per acre. The foregoing is not 
a supposition; it is based on actual facts. 

As a prune-growing country Douglas county has no superior, our prunes bringing the highest price of any 
on the Coast. uring the season of 1907 there were shipped from Roseburg 6,000,000 pounds of dried prunes, 
which brought the grower 5 }4 cents per pound, or $330,900 for the season’s crop. 

With one exception Douglas county has more standing timber than any other county in the state, and a 
conservative estimate places this amount at 23,000,000,000 feet, which is 1.15 per cent of the standing timber 
in the United States to-day. 

Poultry-raising is a very profitable industry in this country, as we supply the markets of San Francisco, 
Portland and the Sound cities with the holiday turkeys. During Thanksgiving week of last year Douglas county 
shipped $14,000 worth of turkeys, more than any single shipping point in the United States. 

Dairying is one of the coming industries of this section, and at present is carried on in a limited way throughout 
the country by almost every farmer. At several places are modern creameries, doing a good business and paying 
their patrons well. : 

For further information relative to this country, address Manager Roseburg Commercial Club, Roseburg, 
Oregon. Beautifully illustrated booklet free. 
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APPLE TREE, HOOD RIVER, OREGON 
THE GREATEST APPLE GROWING VALLEY IN THE WORLD 


Where fruit pays from $500 to $1500 per acre and is marketed for you at the 
highest’ prices paid anywhere in the world, while still on the tree. 


49,000 acres finest apple land still undeveloped. 100,000 horsepower going to waste in its streams 


DO IT NOW Let us tell you about it. Illustrated literature 
HOOD RIVER COMMERCIAL CLUB, Hood River, Ore. 
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Klamath 

















Seven Colts from one mare (the gray), average weight 1700 pounds, Klamath horses have good 
‘eet, good wind and bring the highest market price 





KKLAMATH, one of the largest Government Irrigation Projects. 
Lana of rare opportunities for the Homeseeker. 

Pinerins’s most wonderful work of Nature-- Crater Lake. 
Miost delightful climate, where blizzards are unknown. 

A Stockman’s Paradise—unsurpassed range and forage. 

eke time to investigate Klamath Basin before locating. 

Flere is a home for you in “The Land Where Things Grow.” 























Klamath alfalfa, timothy and native wild grasses, combined with sugar 
beets, grains and peas, all of which produce bountifully, make this 
an ideal region for fattening swine, cattle and sheep. 








KLAMATH CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


KLAMATH FALLS OREGON 
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ASHLAND 





Would you like this:. 


—To live in a beautiful valley such as you 
have imagined must exist somewhere, but 
which you have never seen? 


—To own a 10-acre orchard producing from 
$500 to $1500 per acre and making you in- 
dependent for life? 


—To be free from — extremes of 
heat and cold, and to have nature holding 
one handle of the plow? 


—To live in a city of homes and schools 
where your ideals can be worked out? 


—To be surrounded by beauty of scenery, 
health, culture and opportunity ? 


—To be with people who believe in the 
“helping hand;” who are united for civic 
improvement, progress and prosperity ? 


If you would 


Write to-day for full informa- 
tion about Ashland. Address 


SECRETARY 


COMMERCIAL JA 


ci. us 
ASHLAND 


A 
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These big trees of Lincoln County 


are indicative of the immense op- 


portunities along all lines’ that 


await the progressive farmer. 


LINCOLN 
COUNTY 
OREGON 


Offers the homeseeker all the advantages of a pioneer 
county without any of the attendant hardships. 
is very reasonable in price, and we can say without 
exaggeration or fear of successful contradiction, that no 
section of the West offers greater advantages than Lin- 
coln County. 
itself to the farmer who wishes to grow up with the 
It offers 
achieve something. 





country. 





SECRETARY of COMMERCIAL CLUB at 
Newport, Toledo, Waldport or Elk City, Ore. 


Land 


This is a county that will commend 


you a chance—the chance to 
Write for full particulars. Address 

















They May Tie Us But Beat Us Never 





Apple, Prune, Peach Orchards 
Walnut Groves 
Vineyards 
Wonderful, 


In the Fertile 


Umpqua Valley 


OF SOUTHERN OREGON 








OLMSTEAD 


READ THE 
SALEM “ad” 


and write us for full informa- 
tion and prices on our farms, 
orchards, hop land and city 
property. If you get busy 
now you can buy before prices 
jump. 


LAND COMPANY 


Salem Oregon 











HE wonderful Umpqua Valley to-day offers 

better opportunities to the man or woman 

with moderate means than can be found 

anywere, A ten-acre orchard or walnut 
grove in bearing condition, with proper care, yields 
from $3000 to $5000 per year net. 


WE DO NOT IRRIGATE 

WE DO NOT NEED IT 
Some countries HAVE TO—WE DON’T. Our 
climate, soil and location are superior to any sec- 
tion in the country 








For information about lands of all kinds, whether 
for fruit, stock, grain or timber, tell your wants to us 


Stewart & Beale 
Roseburg, Oregon 














The California State Board of Trade 


is a public institution, maintained for the pur- 
pose of giving free information to all who are 
seeking knowledge of the State. Descriptive 
matter and a map of California is sent free to 
anyone asking or writing forit. The entire 
upper floor of the Ferry Building is devoted to 
a comprehensive exhibit of the agricultural, 
horticultural and mining products of the State. 
This exhibit is free and open to visitors every 
day.in the year. Daily lectures on the State 
are also given free. Homeseekers and invest- 
ors are invited to make headquarters for infor- 
mation at 


The California State Board of Trade 


Ferry Buildi 
San Francisco . = California 
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CAPITOL BUILDING AT SALEM 


ALEM is not only the capital of Marion 
County, the capital of the Willam- 
ette Valley, and the capital of the state, but it 


is the climatic capital of the Northwest. It is the 
Pasadena of Oregon. 


4 to your opportuni- 

If you are active ph pe don’t want 

to spend all your life in the cold and heat and in 

the old ruts, you want a good home in the mild climate of 
this section of Oregon. 


: . in the 
The Capital City of Oregon, ‘*,,;"° 
the richest region of the wonderful Willamette Valley, has many 
things to be thankful for, but she still needs some things, and 
most of all, more people. Salem has the opportunities for mak- 
ing people happy and wealthy with her superior climatic and soil 
conditions, and there is room for thousands more. Among the 
best opportunities to make money is the great fruit industry, but 
that is not all we have to offer. Here are good openings in near- 
ly all lines of trade and the professions, as well as all branches of 
horticulture, farming, stock growing, dairying and poultry raising. 












































For beautiful illustrated booklet and all particulars, address — 
the Secretary of the Salem Board of Trade, Salem, Oregon | 
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Umatilla County, Oregon, 
wants you to share in its . 
Overflowing Abundance! 

















Be 











Just a sample of what irrigation is doing for our people and can do for you. county 
. 7 . + . a © t > fi 
75,000 Acres of Unimproved Irrigated Land, especially adapted to Fruit Raising yee 
same 
IN 1907 Orego1 
UMATILLA COUNTY produced over 1% of the wheat raised in the United States, or 6,000,000-bushels. to inv 
UMATILLA COUNTY shipped 6,000,000 pounds of wool and marketed 185,000 sheep. dress |] 
UMATILLA COUNTY shipped 125,000 head of beef cattle fattened upon the alfalfa ranches. 
UMATILLA COUNTY shipped 512 refrigerator cars of apples, peaches, pears and prunes. scien 
DIVERSIFIED INDUSTRY FOUNDATION OF ALL PROSPERITY 
Irrigated lands at The greatest irrigation project of the Producing orchards at 
$60.00 to $125.00 per acre U. S. Government is in Umatilla Co. $200.00 to $800.00 per acre 
Wheat ranches sell at $12.00 to $75.00 per acre. Mild winter climate. No heat prostration in summer. 


For full information about resources and opportunities in Umatilla County, address 
SECRETARY UMATILLA COUNTY PUBLICITY COMMITTEE, PENDLETON, OREGON 
Watch this ad each month 
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YAMHILL 











COUNTY 








The Tide of Homeseekers Is Turning to 


Yamhill County Why? 


Because 
Because 


county, and it ind 


gate fully. Attractive literature sent free upon request. 














Blooded Stock, Yamhill County 


THIS BEAUTIFUL SECTION SUGGESTS AT ONCE TO THE MIND 
THE VALE OF CONTENT AND PROSPERITY. 
here every condition and requirement is met for those who desire to settle in a 


land of opportunity. ‘Yamhill against the World” has been the slogan of this 
icates how completely this county answers every need of the homeseeker. Investi- 





Land is reasonable in price, the average being about $75.00 per acre. The proximity to Portland, 
Oregon’s chief city, assures a good market for Yamhill County products. Homeseekers will do well 


to investigate this 


dress Manager Yamhill County Development League, La Fayette, Oregon. 


O 











beautiful and fertile county before settling elsewhere. For full information ad- 


REGON 





13% 
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BOISE 


If you are looking - Annual ‘wholesale business 
for a profitable in- AA) 
vestment, you can = $5,000,000.00 
find it i Boise. opt 4 : . Annual wholesale pay-rol! 
ment houses and of- A : 
fice buildings pay 10 ai, $280,290.00 
roth —. = ea 1 ‘ Mei: )) A Annual manufactures worth 
Ss or Sé ay ia = by fi =: 
ew SS per cent ac. ‘Sieeiee == $2,000,000.00 


cording to terms. 





Annual pe pay- 


Certain factories | ~ at ad $600,000.00 


would do well here; 
is « ver > »« * 
Boise has y cheap Overland Building Bank deposits over 


electric power and $6,000,000.00 


plenty of it. Has good 

transportation facili- Ae you coming West? Write to me, let me show B i 

ties for manufacturers you what Boise can do for you. Reilly Atkin- Sixty Miles Suburban 
and jobbers. son, Sec., Boise Commercial Club, Boise, Idaho Electric Roads 














Read the opposite page and 
then write us what you want 
and we will tell you just what 
you want to know about this 
yreat valley. If you are coming 
come before prices go higher. 





COLLINS & DEVINE 


ALBANY OREGON 








IRRIGATION CANAL 


F R ES N O Read Albany “Ad” 


COUNTY, OREG( ON, is in the very 
heart of the LARGEST AND MOST 


CAL ae OR NIA FERTILE VALLEY WEST of the MISS- 


ISSIPPI? A city of 6,900 people, elec- 


IRRIGATION 18 KING yp pen ted oy 

e a ye ec sche 5, a e Ol- 
There is an abundance of water and lege, and an electric line which will 
It only costs §21c per acre per year connect ALBANY WITH PORTLAND 


EVERYTHING GROWS is well under way. 
SK YOURSE ‘HIS QUESTION: y yILL BE EFFECT 
FRESNO COUNTY produced $31,000,000 in 1907 ASK TOURSEE, THIS QUESTION: lebetss “y Hs = git: sess 3 
Good lands can be bought from $10 to $150 per acre ON REAL ESTATE ? SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


If interested write for further informatlon to 
LINN AND BENTON REAL 
FRESNO LAND COMPANY 
207 Mercantile Place ESTATE COMPANY 
Los Angeles California (Agents for Farm and City Property) ALBANY, OREGON 
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There is no section of the 

American Continent that 
offers better inducements for 
the small farmer than Linn 
County, the rich and fertile 
heart of the Willamette Valley. 


There is scarcely an acre 

in Linn County but what 
could be made to yield $50.00 
a year from dairying and would 
make from $100.00 to $500.00 
an acre from fruit. 


Apple culture has become a highly prosperous pursuit in the territory surrounding 
Albany. Apples, the equal of which in quality, color, size and flavor no other part of 
the United States, outside of the Pacific Coast, can approach, are now grown throughout 
Linn County. All fruits grow to perfection here with a minimum of care. Potatoes, 
hops, grains and grasses all do well, and land is reasonable in price. No other section of 
the Willamette Valley offers such opportunities to the intelligent and progressive farmer. 








Apple Orchard—Linn County, near Albany 


COME TO ALBANY, OREGON 


gq Opportunities for skilled workers, manufacturers, jobbers, farmers, and men who want 
to advance and prosper with a town that’s going ahead. 
No floods, no cyclones, no blizzards, no sunstrokes—an ideal climate with roses in 
February. 
Good schools, churches of all denominations. The railroad center of the valley. Bet- 
ter land for less money than anywhere in the Northwest. 


Wri -d M Alb Cc ial 
booklet. Ades BURY I. DASENT Cit ALBANY. OREGON 
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ELGIN 


of wheat at from 70 to 85 





is located in the Indian Valley in Eastern Oregon. 
There are about 100,000 acres of fine arable soil 
adjacent to Elgin, and the price of land is very 
low. ‘The soil is a deep rich loam, unusually well 
adapted to fruits and vegetables. Elgin shipped 
last year 95,000 bushels of oats which brought 
from 30 to 40 cents a bushel, and 136,000 bushels 
per bushel. 900 cars. of livestock—horses, hogs and 


cattle—were shipped from Elgin in 1907, and 1,800,000 pounds of wool which brought our stock- 
men $333,000.00. Sixteen sawmills are now operating near Elgin. These facts will give the 
Homeseeker some idea of the diversity of our resources. This is truly a land of opportunity. 
Write to-day for illustrated booklet and don’t decide upon locating in the West without investi- 


gating first what we have to offer. 


Secretary 


For full information, address 





ss OREGON 
Club tain Oren 








Ideal for Residence or Sojourn. 
Would Rent, Buy or Build, 


Oil, Mining, Farming Lands 
and Leases 





A Home in Santa Barbara 


FRANK M. SELOVER 


P. O. Box 12 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 








QAKLAND 
OREGON 


The Greatest Livestock 
Center of the 
Pacific Northwest 








For full information regard- 
ing STOCK FARMS and 
RANCHES, write 


LYNN CATON 


Secretary 
OAKLAND DEVELOP- 
MENT LEAGUE 


Oakland Oregon 


= See that “ad”! 


| cI We can locate you where 
LGRANTS PASS, OREGON] you will be happy and 








thank us for it. 


ELMER S. SHANK 


Oregon 


Grants Pass 
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Thoroughbred Lincoln Sheep at: Oakland, Oregon 
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‘The Famous Rogue River Valley 
of SOUTHERN OREGON 





APPLE, PEAR and PEACH ORCHARDS in 
this valley pay for themselves in one year’s 


crop—$300.00 to $1000.00 per acre per ANNUM 
are the returns which growers are netting from 
ORCHARDS, VINEYARDS and BERRY patches, 

CLIMATE:—“ The ITALY of AMERICA.” 

Mild winters free from snow and ice. Pleasant 
summers. Foliage is green summer and winter; 
flowers bloom out of doors all winter. Rainfall 


just right, pleasant showers during summer. 


Suitable for Orchards, Grape Vine- 

€ap an Ss yards, Clover, Alfalfa, Poultry Rais- 

: ing, Dairying and Stock farms, can 
still be had at from $10.00 to $100.00 per acre. 

The builders of a twenty-mile Electric Railroad from Grants 

Pass to the lumber mills and farming districts can be assured 

of $3000.00 per mile freight returns per annum. Power is already 

established. 
Population approaching 6000. Excellent schools and public buildings. 












% <. » 
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A view of one of the famous Vineyards near Grants Pass. This section produces Tokay 
Grapes that are unequaled elsewhere. 


For FREE Illustrated 64-page book- ° 
let and all information address Secretary, Commercial Club, Grants Pr ass, Ore. 
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Picking Fruit in the Celebrated Touchet Valley 


The exact center of the greatest apple country in the world is the 


TOUCHET 
VALLEY 


WASHINGTON 


HIS Valley is located in Southeastern Washington in one of the most fertile sections of the West. There 
are many strong reasons why the homeseeker should investigate this section thoroughly before deciding upon 
a location. It will stand the closest scrutiny. Thorough investigation will disclose the unquestione? fact that 


and prosper. This Valley produces farm products WITHOUT IRRIGATION more abundantly than the 
much exploited irrigated sections. Touchet Valley has become famous for its fine apples. It is the greatest 
barley producing section of the world—40 to 100 bushels to the acre. Wheat 25 to 70 bushels to the acre. 
Failure of crops has never been known. Climate is mild. Cyclones and blizzards unknown. Write to-day for 
beautifully illustrated 64-page booklet. It will open your eyes to'a great opportunity. AddressSecretary Booster 
Club, Dayton, Washington, or Secretary Improvement Club, Waitsburg, Washington. 
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NVESTMENT in fruit lands is safe or unsafe 
depending wholly on one thing, i. e. whether 
the locality in which the lands are situated is 
proven to have the proper combination of condi- 
tions to insure annual yields of fruit in quantity, 
keeping quality, flavor, color and size. That the 


Rogue River Valley 


OREGON 


is a proven locality is readily seen from the above 
' photograph taken two miles of Medford.. 


Write for sixty-four page booklet 
or special information desired, to 


Medford Commercial Club 


MEDFORD OREGON 
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Sense—Scents—Cents 


People with Common Sense pay but five 
common Cents for a soap with no common 
Scents. Fairy Soap (the floating, oval cake) is 
white and pure, with no scents or dyes 
to disguise adulterations; it costs but 

five cents. Avoid dyed soaps! 





THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
CHICAGO. 
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THE MONADNOCK 


Market Street, opposite Kearny, San Francisco 


The Most UP-TO-THE-MINUTE Office Building 
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Unsurpassed Location Light, Sunny Offices 24 Hours Service 


Hizgh-Class Tenants Speedy Elevators 








Sunset Route 
and Summer Seas 


Between CALIFORNIA and NEW YORK 





SUNSE © EXPRESS « @ SUpesty emgrg comer 
San Francisco and New Orleans — Library — Unsurpassed Dining Car 


Service—Pullman Standard and Tour- 
ist Sleepers. 





SOUTHERN PACIFIC Magnificent New 10,000-Ton Passenger 


Steamers with Luxurious Accommoda- 


24 S NEW ORLEANS . x 
tions—Staterooms, Baths, Unexcelled 
Atlantic Liners ond: DEW “YORK Cuisine. Weekly in both directions. 





Stopovers at New Orleans, ten days or less allowed without extra charge 


884 Market St., San Francisco 600 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 
Franklin Ave. & Fannin St., Houston, Texas 
227 St. Charles St., New Orleans 120 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
349 Broadway, New York 








